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The Thirty-Second Milestone 


HE INDIA RUBBER WORLD’S time record fig- 
ured in decades runs thus: 1889, 1899, 1909, 1919 
2. In other words, 32 years. A long time as trade papers 


go. And a bit unusual that one management should per- 
sist and the same editor face the 33rd year with fresh in- 
terest and the desire for broader and 
To our many readers and friends the world 


VISION increased 
useyu iness. 
over, we extend greetings and confidently promise future 
issues equal to our best and possibly better in the light 


of present planning. 








TEXTS FOR RUBBER PUBLICITY 


A RGUMENTS are plentiful, appealing and convincing 
for a world-wide campaign of publicity for further- 


ing the interests of the rubber industry. It has been 
held, and with good reason, that the rubber trade has 
quite as much to gain from such an educational enter- 
prise as was secured by the rice, coffee, citrus, walnut, 
raisin, cement, brick, paint, lumber, laundry, wall paper, 
and other interests that have taught the people to better 
appreciate and more extensively purchase their products. 
Why should rubber be “the Cinderella of civilization,” as 
Grant Allen puts it, “lurking in the back kitchen of in- 
vention, never in evidence, but doing most of the hard 


work just the same?” The Rubber Association of Amer- 


ica has advocated propaganda that should redound greatly 


to the advantage of every pianter, dealer, and manufac- 
if projected on a broad and comprehensive scale. 
story of rubber, than which there is in all industry 


none more romantic in inception or more engrossing in 


rse development, should be engagingly told and re- 


he greater potentialities of rubber products should 


\While the campaign would be designed primarily for 
the benefit of the rubber trade, it would also be decidedly 


+ 


advantageous to the general public. It could, for in- 


stance, show why for health, comfort and economy a 
rubber sole should be on every shoe; it could point out 
folly of buying so-called bargain tires; it should in- 


] 


the | 
dicate how the 


buyer of raincoats at “foreclosure” and 
like sales almost always loses; it should depict the danger 
of purchasing poor grades of druggists’ sundries, espe- 


cially hot water bottles, citing cases in which patients 


were even scalded and hospitals sued; and it can point 


} 


who turn out the best 


hem. 


out the fact that manufacturers 


goods always put their names and brands upon 1 


AN AUTOMOTIVE AND ACCESSORY CREED 


NDER the title, “Fair Trade Practices,” the Automo- 
U tive Equipment Association formulates a creed of 
31 articles that is excellent, and if adhered to will be a 
great aid to commercial morality. 

In no uncertain terms common evils are condemned, 
such as piracy, rebates, post dating, return without con- 
sent, cancellation, threatening, cut prices without offer to 
manufacturer, unreasonable guarantees, ordering by tele- 
phone, syndicate buying, wandering commission sales- 
men, bonuses to employes or others, raffles, souvenirs 
and house organ advertisements, and various faults of less 
meus 
lhe articles favor arbitration, cooperation in credit 
interest on overdue accounts, strict adher- 


2 per cent discount 


information, 
ence to contracts, trade acceptances, 
for cash, 10 days and 30 days net, and charge for orders 
sent by parcel post. 


PROGRESS IN TIRE BUILDING 


5 ies problems solved in perfecting pneumatic tires up 
to date are veritable triumphs. They called for 
a broad knowledge of rubber, fabrics, compounds, chem- 
istry and engineering. Fifteen hundred miles of service 
time. Whereas, today, 
Anti-skid treads that 
wore smooth in a few hundred miles last into the thou- 
Beads that once blew out, let go and broke 
It almost seems 


was high-water mark at one 


thousands of miles are the rule. 
sands today. 
down, have become wholly dependable. 
as if perfection had at last been sighted. 
Not to yearn for the impossible but simply to indicate 
greater excellence one might. suggest a study of side 


walls. Here is the circular hinge that by its constant 
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flexion gives ease in riding and estops vibration. To 


iflate the tire to the pressure advised by manufacturers 

minimizes the flexion and saves the tire, which is wise. 
Were, however, a flexible, non-destructible side wall pos- 
sible, added comfort for the rider and longer life for 
the motor would be the result. If one could safely run 
tires with from ten to twenty pounds less inflation, rid 
g % joy riding, would be notably enhanced. The 

possible 1 ot les has already been accomplished ; 

g, erelore Is to ype 


Ne ing l, aS a side iine iumsy e rubles. r s 
r s erisne l De vould ] Ve 
I 
>t : ( mate i I I erely 
excius m sture rip tal S prope Vas 
" vill be Despite the discouragement ot 
multi It l nsisted nat there s “nothing 1K 
ind often the covert opposition of great I ( 
oe , ‘ ‘ 
nterests nventors struggied on valiantly th the pri 
£2 | 
] rihher tal } nlac ’ laro ne wre 
em mak rubver take the place la larger measure, 
I 


of tanned hides in footwear 


of innumerable tests and experiments there has been 
evolved a remarkably efficient and attractive line of 
rubber boots, bootees, arctics, and shoes, as well as fabric 
nd te ver-soled foot covert not to mention rub 
c cis and soles 
But the rubber men were not content with such a con- 
siderable achievement Chere yet remained one great 
knotty problem to solve in order to wrest from the leather 
nen their supremacy in the footwear trade. They would 
ave to devise a better mode of attaching rubber soles to 
é er shoes than the nailing, stitching cementing as 
| ( ) V ( nen al da few leather shoe manu- 
ure » tht p duced rubber-soled shoes for the 
xcasional buye Well intrenched be 1 the turned 
leathe le 1 line manufacturers felt sure that there 
Was in e at least one sure barrier to further tres- 
ssin e rubber men on their preserves, and they 
nfide sserted that e most improbable thing was 
the f a rubber sol the making of shoes 
e stvle t l ind rabilit 
e all-l er shoe 
\s Ss so en happened in the rubber industry ( 
inexpected has come to pass, and not only has a practical 
ned sole been produced, but leather shoe manufactur- 
ers, sensing fast-growing demand, are planning to 
employ them on a considerable scale as a part of original 
equipment Even the vulcanizing of the rubber sole 
to the upper—long considered indispensable—is not re- 
quired, ingenious machinery attaching the leather upper 
to a raised rib or shoulder near the edge of the rubber 


sole as neatly and as perfectly as though such sole were 


of the most approved leather model. Thus one of the 


strongest objections to the use of rubber as a tread for 
shoes has been overcome, and the desires gratified of even 
the most fastidious, who, while admitting all the advan- 
tages of rubber, have long been shy about being shod 
with rubber-soled footgear. Meanwhile a decided im- 
provement has been made in the compounding of rubber 
and rubber-composition soles and heels, and such en- 
hancement in quality, supplementing the better method 
of attaching rubber treads to leather or 


Canvas uppers, 


shoe manu- 


may fairly be said to mark a revolution 


facturing full of great possibilities for rubber in- 


dustry. 
\s evidencing the increasing interest in this line may 
be cited the recent issuance of patents for rubber turned 


soles in the United States and Great Britain. One is 


for a rubber sole having a stitch-receiving strip embedded 


at the edge, and another is for an insert molded into 


the edge of a rubber sole to serve as a hold for stitching. 


Doubtless these are but the forerunners of even more 


notable inventions, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that resourceful rubber men, appreciating the fact that 
rich rewards await their successful endeavors, may soon 


treat the trade to some more important and agreeable 


surprises in this direction. Indeed, it may not be too 
much to expect that in the very near future there will also 
be produced a rubber upper that for wear, “class,” ser- 
viceability, and craftsmanship may rival, and even pos- 


sibly supersede, the time-honored leather vamp. 





A CENSUS OF PRODUCTION 


te in two years the Government plans to take a 
complete census of articles produced by manu- 
The 


Census number two will take 


facturers great and small. will be 


ibout the end of 1921. 


place in 1923, 


beginning 
and so on. So far there has never been 
an accurate count, for example, of the number of pairs 
yf rubber shoes produced, although the total value of 
Of late, 
finished 
products has varied so greatly that comparative fig- 


this product has been calculated to a cent. 


however, the price of materials, labor and 
Che last manufactures 
is for 1919 and the new one will be for the 
1921, of be undertaken 
letail until after the expiration of this calendar year. 


ures On output are impossible. 
census WwW: 


year and course will not in 


Preparations are now being made to place this work 
yn the new basis of production so that, hereafter, ac- 


tual output per man power in various lines can be 
measured accurately regardless of the total value of 
the product or the widest possible variation, both in 
the factors which enter into production or the product. 

All the figures regarding prices and expenses will 
be continued as heretofore, but in addition, the unit 
production figures will be of great assistance to the 
Government all industry, 
especially in connection with export trade and the 


control of marketing. 


as well as in 


engaged 





1921 
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Balloons, Airships and Rubberized Fabric 


By C. P. Burgess 


ine engine of great power and ligl 


. the opening years of the twentieth century the development 
it weight led 


speedily to the realization of man’s ancient dream of flight by 


mechanical power, and also to the practical achievement of the 
dirigib! i 


] 


e balloon or airship which inventors and engineers had 
striven to attain ever since the ascent of the first balloon in | 


rance 





the year 1783. The conquest of the z which promises to be 
of immeasurable ultimate benetit to humanity, received a tremen 


dous impetus through the great calamity which befell the world in 


1914. During the four years of war, thousands of brilliant minds 


worked with unstinted funds to place the infant art of aircraft 
construc and operation upor rm scientific basis. Thei: 
< ect was attained with marvellous success, and although aviatio 
mw ds itself in a de ora ( lition as a result of the witl 
drawal of the war-time support, f wed by the world shortag: 


or capital, there is at least a well-established science ready for the 
service of man in the coming years of reviving prosperity. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF AEROSTATICS 


Ballo ns and airships cons e€ a class of aire 














} +} + 


ve equal to the difference between its own 


ift of a gas must 
weight and the weight of an equal volume of air. The objection 
to hydrogen is its inflammability, and this objection is absent from 
he inert gas, helium. Helium is twice as dense as hydrogen, but 
the lift is not very much less, as will be clear from the same 
onsiderations which showed that a weightless gas would not 


ave much more lift than hydrogen. The difficulty about helium 





is its scarcity and cost. 
[here are three main classes of aerostats, or lighter 
ratt These are the free or spherical balloon, the kite balloon, 
and the airship—formerly called the dirigible balloon 
THE SPHERICAL BALLOON 
The most primitive type is the spherical balloon, consisting 
n spherical envek pe of fabric enclosu re the vas ind 
red by a cordage netting from which is suspended the car 
sket for the aeronauts. [rom the bottom of the envelope 
gs a tube of fabric, open at its lower end so that gas may 


scape and relieve the internal pressure when the heat of the sun 


isct ne Dallioon causes the gas expand There is also 








U.S. Navy Non-Ricip ArrsHip AND SPHERICAL BALLoons. Buitt By THE GoopyEAR Tire & RUBBER Co. 


are sustained in the air by buoyancy in the same manner as 
vessel floating in the sea 

To float in the atmosphere, an airship must displace a volum« 
of air equal to its own weight, or in other words, the mean det 
sity of the airship, including its structure, gas, suspended cars, 
machinery, fuel, crew, and military or commercial load must not 
be greater than that of the atmosphere which in ordinary life w: 
regard as of almost negligible density. Such a drastic require 
ment can only be fulfilled a thin shell or envelope enclosing 


a large volume from which the air is displaced. But although the 


atmosphere is of low density, about 075 pounds per cubic foot 
at sea level, the atmospheric pressure is very great, over a ton pe 


square foot at sea level, and a sufficiently light shell would in- 


evitably col 


lapse unless filled with some substance to resist the 


+ ; 
external pressure. Light gases are the only substances of less 


than atmospheric density and capable of sustaining the atmospheri 
pressure. 

Hydrogen gas, having only one-fourteenth the density of air, 
is the ideal balloon gas as regards lift. Even a perfectly weight- 
less gas, were such a thing possible, would gain only that one- 


fourteenth part more lift, because from the law of flotation the 


1Aeronautical engineer, Bureau of Construction and Repair, United States 
Navy Department 


1 manually operated valve for the release of gas at the top of the 

lloon, Vertical motion may be controlled by varying the buoy 
ancy through release of gas or of ballast, but horizontally the 
alloon must go with the wind, and the pilot can control his di 


only by searching up and down for the air current which 


lows most nearly in the desired course of travel \ spherical 
ised in this manner is called a free balloon 

t might e thought that the free ballo« s bsolete these 

days, but on the contrary, all airship pilots are agreed that com- 


72 
s 


plete mastery of the art of free balloonins 


free balloons art therefore sti re juired 





training purposes. It is agreed, too, that free balloonin 
splendid sport, and in this respect it may be said that the free 
balloon is to the power driven aircraft as the sailing yacht is 
to the motor boat, or t 


he horse to the automobile. 

For military and naval purposes there is great use for the 
captive balloon, secured to the ground or to a warship by a cable. 
From a captive balloon the enemy’s positions and movements can 
be observed, and the fall of shells noted and telephoned to the 
ground or to the towing vessel without danger of being “jammed” 
by the enemy, as sometimes happens to wireless messages. From 
a captive balloon a much more effective lookout for submarines 


can be kept than from the deck or masthead of a vessel. In the 
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oO i s ¢ ( 5 npt the gas 

~ dd ipe 
ru In a cain it ina breeze n ire 
t s I d cable are suspended 
Vv I g v ‘ ta g 

( ‘ V¢ « 
\$ I t 1 i s ere is little se Io 
umess it 1s s f the atmosphere with 
g re gical instruments. 
tle sucl ns much valuable data 
ons iy lead t tant improve 
ecasting 
THE AIRSHIP 

B r t mos portant class verostat is the airship 
ert I divers of type id complexity of design and 
t vl within the limits our space can only be 
t t ss the airship comprises a gas-holding en- 
r 1, shaped to have low resistance to forward motion, 
und fitted near the stern with fixed vertical and horizontal fins, 
and vertical and horizontal rudders to give control of the direction 
laterally and vertical and suspended from the hull are the cars, 
irrying the passengers and crew, engines and propellers, fuel, 
seful load, and the multiplicity of controls and instruments. In 
some types of airships there is a central corridor along the bot- 
tom of the hull, forming a passageway for the crew, and contain- 
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g the fuel tanks, water ballast bags, and bombs. 
rhree main types of airship have been built in considerable 
and its imbers, but here as elsewhere in general classifications, there are 
ne thes rderland specimens which show how the dividing line between 
Ss acting ypes may be crossed imperceptibly. The three types are the non- 
abili S gid rigid, and rigid airships. 
re wind 
NON-RIGID AIRSHIP 
The n-rigid airship has an envelope of rubberized fabric, 


maintained in shape by the gas pressure, and fitted with internal 


ir ballonets to compensate for changes in the volume of gas 


Valves are fitted for release of gas and air; and air is forced into 




















i ms were 
rench, British, the ballonets by scoops in the air stream from the propellers, 
eat use of the typ tr by a blower in the car. Usually there is only one car, and 
leveloped a sligh ne or two engines and propellers, The great advantages of the 
Prassotr ised o1 non-rigid airship are comparatively low cost and the ease with 
I the be set up, or deflated and stowed away, 
gated ¢ packe ntage is dependence on careful 
ght r etween narrow limits. If the pressure 
diaphrag lope would although ample valve 
t is to give a gas rea makes this impossible, but almost equally fatal is a loss of 
$ tr t du ress permitting the envelk pe t lose ts shape 
t is t! 
, SEMI-RIGID TYPE 
t spa uses ft 
( the <« The semi-rigid airship also has an envelope of rubberized fabric, 
e a kite balloon ut a girder keel is provided to give stiffness and render the 
. d unn aweable uirship less dependent upon gas pressure for maintenance of shape. 
tr ( sel \ lower gas pressure and hence a lighter weight of fabric is per- 
et 1 missible than in non-rigid airships. The bending forces are so 
( k ER cs L AIRSHIPS 
' Useful Lift 
me Length Gross Lift including Horse- Speed When 
( Ft Ft Lbs. Fuel, Lbs. Power m.p.h, Built 
nA ) 192 4,100 2 60 1918 
000 62 9°700 56 1918 
327.000 64 8,000 50 1918 
48,000 300 10,000 48 1916 
tty 323 22'000 53 1917 
uy) 269 30,000 13,000 46 1917 
1270 177 8,650 3,200 54 1918 
00.0 410 81,600 48,000 80 1920 
100,000 518 - 74,700 39,600 56 1917 
87°000 396 $3 46,700 15,400 50 1914 
400.000 743 78.4 90 163,000 88,000 80 1918 
96,000 425 61.3 7 54,100 25,300 82 1918 
3 san NNO 77 8 110 238,000 132,000 87 Projected 
013,000 643 78.7 92 130,000 61,600 62 1919 
724.04 695 85.5 93 176,000 102,000 2,100 72 1921 
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th fabric re 


listributed that the keel takes compression, while 
ceives a moderate tension, Balloon fabric is a very efficient ma- 
terial in tension, and it is therefore possible to give the semi- 


igid airship an exceptionally light construction, permitting a rela- 


tively greater useful load to be carried, and greater altitude to 


e attained than with other types of airships « f equal size 

With the 

rigid airships resemble non-rigids in their general features. 
} 


a multiplicity of cars and 


exception of the keel in the envelope, small semi- 


Large 


semi-rigid airships may have engines, 


ind a keel corridor. Semi-rigid-airships are rather more costly 


ind less easy to erect than the non-rigid type. 
RIGID AIRSHIP 


rigid airship is the largest and most complex of all aircraft. 





In speed and carrying capacity it exceeds all other types of air 


structure of duralumin girders and 


7 


ship. The hull is an intricate 


steel wire. This structure is covered by an envelope of tight 


drawn single-ply cloth. Within the hull structure there are from 


eleven to nineteen separate gas bags, made of single-ply cloth, 


lined with gold-beaters’ skin to give gas tightness. In British 
and American practice the gold-beaters’ skin is held to the clotl 


by a thin layer of rubber; but the Germans use glue. The 


airship is entirely independent of gas pressure for maintenance 


may cause large stresses in the 
} 


of form, but a deflated gas bag 


structure because of the pressure of the 
The hull 
there are several cars and engines. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FABRIC 


neighboring 


keel 


Mags 


upon 


the transverse frames contains a corridor, and 


By far the most important structural feature in an aerostat is 
the hull or envelope. In spherical and kite balloons and in non- 
rigid airships the envelope is almost entirely constructed of rub- 


berized fabric. In semi-rigid airships the role of rubberized fabric 





rward mctio Although a pressure of ouly one or two inches 
§ water may seem small, the transverse tension in a cylinder is 
qual to the product of the pressure per it area the radius 








f the cylinder. The longitudinal tension is half as great. Bend- 
g forces on the envelope also produce longitudi tension or 
ympression to be added to or subtracted from the tension due 
to gas pressure; and to prevent collaps f the envelope, the 
ressure must be high enough for the tension to exceed the com- 


\ non-rigid airship 200 feet long by 45 feet diameter 








equires fabric having a strength of about 80 pounds per inch-wide 

i ly alloons were constructed O1 x made. reasonr 
ably gas-tight by varnishing. But the leakag« n of the 
gas was very considerable; and handling the balloon cracked the 
varnish, A thin membrane from the internal organs of the ox, 
about 6 inches by 30 inches from each animal, was found to be 
almost perfectly gas-tight and very light [This membrane is 


called gold-beaters’ skin. Unfortunately, gold-beaters’ skin is very 


expensive and its use is now almost entirely discontinued, except 
rigid airships 


lor iinin the gas bags of 
RUBBERIZED FABRICS 
light, gas-tight, and capable 


for the, 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
\ fabric of 


of being handled and 


moderate cost, strong, 
folded 
development of balloons and airships 
I The fabric is usually constructed with 
for kite 


without damage is essential 


These requirements are ful- 
one or two plies of cloth for free balloons, two plies 
Rubber between the plies 
film. <A 
binder between plies of cloth 
and to form 


balloons, and three plies for airships. 


binds the cloth together and constitutes the gas-tight 


layer of rubber intended only as a 


must weigh about 1.5 or 2.0 ounces per square yard, 


an efficient gas film it must be from 2.6 to 3.6 ounces per square 








> 

















Frencnu Non-Ricmp ArrsnH1p—CHALAtIs-Meupon TyYPeE 





' rtant ; 1O1 
portal and mm frigid 


importance 








nd ence the pressure lensit l an ( the it s 

lso diminis Since the g s less dense than r, the absolut 
essure in the et! vel e dim shes vards less r llv tha ri 
solut pressure f the surr ling air It follows that t 
itive ressure n the « elope increases irds the rate 
rease is nearly one in vater per 100 feet. It is this 

rease Of pressure upw ds that ¢ es the liftin force to over- 
me tne veight of th ] I airs The nte il gas 
ssure also gives stiffness to the envelope against bending 

torces, and opposes the outside a ressure the vy due t 








ITALIAN SemMI-Ricip AtrsHip—For_tANINI- Typt 
vard | outside f th ibr s ‘ weather- 
g the outside rubber is usually vith aluminum 
wder Q 1 surface that reflects the s of t su whic 
are st tive t ri er ind also reve s es I I 
the t d the gas. Sometimes tl luminum is on 
the r Usually the inside is thinly ofed th rubber as a 
protect gainst moisturé Che requirem« illoon clotl 
re ¢ 1 ttail ‘ strength ’ r ‘ + weight 
, close Cave < +} it +} y ‘ = 
‘ The clot s mad f the hig 2 sland 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BALLOON FABRIC 

the manufacture of rubberized ball fabs t raw clot 
: t ss ver a glass tabl lun v, and 
all de . re emoved \ say tested ° 
ght, strength, and thread count to see t ) Spe ca- 

t $ The cloth is th t through the g machine 
\ the mixture of rubhe ind i g gredients 
resembling thin putty appearance d s read uni- 
formly over the clotl Each spreading is s ery thin that 
sometimes about thirty sses through t s re neces 
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r per square yard 








( equire weirn I x 

One of the two or three plies of cloth in the fabric consists of 
hias-cut pieces with the threads inclined at 45 degrees to the 
eda t the tapri he bias pieces are cemented together to 
form a tinuous roll The straight and bias rolls are run 
throug 1 machine which presses them firmly together, and 
the er being still a sticky or “uncured” state forms an ad- 
hesi indet \ clean piece of cloth is wrapped with the spread 
cloth t revent it from sticki to itself before the process 
of binding the plies together. 

The bias ply of cloth contributes very little to the strength 
of the fabric the principal directions; but it is very effective 














‘ \ Px } Pr B 
~ \R\ 
‘ . Ss 
‘ i "4 i i 
' 1 heater 
¢ / 
nperature a 
~ T {Cds f 
¢ t i h ma tact 
s rt $s fi als 
¢ 
] g S “ issing 
t | am cs iT¢ 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE ENVELOPE 
S , re sa ous 
i] : . 
: eade eumnie » ote 
S ‘ g ' 
1 g ‘ 
. ¢ ent and t 
s setting ¢ wit it 
t on t Ss, It 18 aS strong 
t} side a e of t seam, 
‘ . ! as protect swainst sture and 
‘ ‘ event diftus ft the gas t gh the 
aie abr by the stitching The tape is spread 
, vit cured rubber a sticky miditi so tha 
t ' the Patches for securing the car suspension 
: $s s up the ¢ elope ire cemented to the 
fabr vith rubber cement without any stitching 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF RUBBERIZED FABRICS 











R ‘ d ba n fabrics are sufficiently satisfactory as re- 
gards gtn I permeabi ty t gas exipility, lightness, and 
st: a tt very much improvement is to be expected in 
these alities, althoug some development is possible in a 
system of thread or tape reinforcement scientifically applied in 
the direction of greatest stress, instead of using a fabric of 
ear rm strength in all directions. Such a development 
W alogous to the use of cords instead of fabric for 
auton e tires 


\ serious fault in all balloon fabrics yet produced is the 


rapid rate of deterioration, particularly in strong sunlight. Even 
with aluminum powder and protective dyes in the outside proof- 
ing, the rubber begins to perish before many months’ exposure 
to sunlight. This perishing is an oxidizing process, and can 
be measured by the amount of acetone extract yielded by the 
Not only does the fabric lose its gas-tightness by this 
but the attacks and the cloth. 
provement of the protection against deterioration in 


sunlight still offers a promising field of research for the rubber 


rubber. 


process, acetone weakens Im- 


fabric by 


chemist. 
THE FUTURE OF THE AIRSHIP 

The airship and the airplane have widely different attributes 
and capabilities, so that there can be little competition between 
them. The advantage of speed for limited distances is all with 
but the airship has the great advantage that it is 
For patrol 
time in 


the airplane ; 


sustained in the air without expenditure of power. 


luties, and for sight-seeing or excursion cruises where 


the air rather than speed is desired, the airship is immensely 


superior to the airplane. For long non-stop journeys of upwards 


of a thousand miles, carrying large loads of passengers and 


mail at high speed, the large rigid airship is the only type of air- 


combining sufficient carrying capacity, endurance and speed. 





lt is sometimes thought that there will be little use for the 
small or medium sized airship, that is, the non-rigid or semi- 
rigid; but it should be remembered that travel is by no means 
ned to the business man, counting his time as money, and 
ushing from New York to Chicago or Londen with the utmost 
dispatch. \ large part of our national traveling is done for 
leasure or on vacation, and here the moderate-sized airship, 
ruising at the comparatively leisurely rate of 50 miles an hour, 
esents the most perfect solution of pleasant traveling in the 
r at moderate cost here will be comfort, relief from sum- 
mer’s heat, and the splendid panorama of the scenery under the 


circumstances for the vacation traveler or the 


business man is known t 





nd his time less costly when pleasurably occupied. It appears, 


therefore, that there is an ample field of usefulness for the 


airship; and rubberized fabric of en- 





+ , ] + 1 } 
st essential material in the 


construction 


TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION 


he Tire and Rim Association, during the month of August, 


1921, inspected and placed its stamp of approval on 1,114,542 
rims for pneumatic tires, in the various rim plants of the United 
States and Canada, which number is divided into the following 

Size NumLer 

26 x 3 ‘ . pees o< 79 

x 3 . ‘ 100,874 

30 x 3% Clincher 569,214 

30 x 3% Straightside 29,500 

32 x 3% 32,331 

32 x 4 233,511 

33 x 4 67,368 

PE dnanwasccnia au Semkoad ane iehaeeenae 5,064 

39 x 41 32.346 

34 x 414 40,081 

27 | err pinta ated ks 409 

te oe eave eee ee | 

36 x 6 209 

LO FY MPP TTT PTTL e Te OTT Te Te 13 


Total 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—VIII 


By Henry C. Pearson 


Pneumatic Tire Definitions® 


ABRIC CHAFING. Wearing away of fabric through inter-rub- 
bing oi threads, or plies. 


Fapric (General). Cloth, woven, knitted, braided, or felted 
from vegetable, animal or mineral fibers. 

FaBric (PNEuMATic Tire). (1) Fabric Tire Fabric: Square- 
woven cotton textiles used in the manufacture of tires. In the pneu- 
matic tire they comprise builder fabric, breaker fabric, chafer fabric, 
and bead fabric. See Builder Fabric, Breaker Fabric, etc. (2) 
Cord Tire Fabric: Cotton textile builder fabric consisting of 
warp threads lightly held in place by thin woof tie-in threads. 
See Cord Tire. (3) Thread Fabric: A sheet of rubber into the 
surface of which are lightly pressed warp threads closely lying 
but not touching one another. See Thread Fabric and All-Warp 
Tire. (4) Bicycle Tire Fabric: Light, square-woven, cord or 
fabric used in building bicycle tires. See Bicycle Tire 
Fabric. (5) Inner Tube Fabric: A light open-weave fabric used 
in inner tube reinforcement. See Fabric Reinforced Inner Tube. 
Fabrics used in preparing, constructing, 


thread 


(60) Accessory Fabrics: 
or finishing tires and in flaps and interliners, but not in integral 
Sheetings, Osnaburg, Tape, Holland and 
Fabrics used in repair patches, 
Reclaimed Fabric 


part of the tire. See 
(7) Repair Fabric: 
See Repair Materials. (8) 
Builder fabric stripped from discarded tires. 
Fabric woven in 
Tubular Fabric. 


Interliners. 
sections, etc., etc. 
( Pulled 


See Reclaimed 


Fabric) : 


Fabric. (9) Tubular Fabric: 


tubular form and used in hosepipe tires. See 


Fapric Reinrorcep INNER Tuses. Tubes overlaid with one 


or more plies of fabric designed to make them more resistant to 
wear. 


Fasric Ror. Deterioration of woven material in. a casing due 
to the entrance of moisture. 
Separation of the 


l’apric SEPARATIO? rubberized layers in a 


casing 
Fapric Tir 
of rubber-impregnated 


A pneumatic tire, the carcass of which is formed 


(friction) and skim-coated, square-woven 


fabric. 
Factory BLeMisHED. See N. F. ( 
Factory Fautts. Defects in material, workmanship, etc., noted 


in inspection and requiring the branding of tires and tubes as 


N. F. C., blemished, or seconds. See N. F. C 
Far TRADE Practice. Acts in merchandising that injure 
neither buver, seller, agent nor consumer. The Golden Rule ap- 


lied to commerce. The 31 articles of the Automotive Equipment 
I 


Association. : 
Fast Tire. A colloquialism for an exceptionally resilient tire. 
FASTENING. The method of Gen- 

erally effected, in the case of pneumatic tires, by either springing 


securing a tire to a rim. 


a tire with extensible edges into a rim having channeled edges, as 
with the clincher type, or clamping it in place with a flat, bolted-on 
as with the straightside type. See Rims. 

A tapered or skived edge as on reliners, flaps, 
also a similar edge on tube or fabric stock 


ring, 
FEATHER-EDGE. 
blowout patches, etc; 
used for repairing. 
Fettor (Felly). 
FENDER CUTS. 
around the tire, usually caused 
Wear. 
Ficer. (1) 
safeguard an inner tube; also an mterliner of fabric plies for a 


See Rim. 
Tread cuts, or abrasions often extending fully 
by projecting fender bolts. See 


A crescent-shaped. endless cover of rubber to 


“Si Continued from the Tue Inpra Russer Worxp, September 1, 1921, 


pages 882-887. Z 
* Copyrighted by May 
the author. 


Henry C. Pearson. be reprinted with credit to 


casing. See Floating Flap. (2) Compounds of glue and glycerine 
or oxidized oils in liquid form injected into casing or tube 
Sponge rubber, alone or with felt, ground cork, rubber substitute, 
leather scraps, animal hide, gelatine, etc., is sometimes molded 
in sections to fill the bore. 

Fitter Gum. A quick-curing, low specific gravity, unvulcan- 
ized rubber compound for repairing inner tubes. Inside or com- 
bination gum consists of a layer of uncured gum backed with a 
layer of semi-cured gum, outside gum consisting wholly of un- 
vulcanized rubber. 

Fitter Tureaps. Light single-strand weft or cross threads 
holding the warp cords in cord fabric together, usually spaced 
one-third of an inch apart. “Tie-in” threads, or “picks.” 

FinisHinG. The final operation in tire making. Rasping or 
buffing off the burr or mold marks, painting the inside of the 
casing with a talc mixture to prevent it from sticking to the 
inner tube, and scrubbing the outside of the casing. 

First VuLcanizinc. The semi-curing of a built-up carcass 
before the breaker strip and tread are applied. See Double Cure. 

FLANGE-Fixinc Tyre. A British term for a 
straightside tire in which fastening to a rim is effected with two 


detachable or 
ring flanges and from ten to twelve bolts. 

Flap. See Floating Flap. 

FLat-Foot Tyre. A British term for the straightside tire. 

Fiat Treap, A variation from the conventional rounded tread 
developed in 1904 and providing a flat, or nearly flat, surface 
for that part of a tire in direct contact with the road; often called 
a raised tread, and classed as an early non-skid type of tire. 

FLATTENING. Partial or complete collapse of a tire due to de- 
flation of a tube. 
FLEX bend, bending 


edges, as of 


(Flexing). To 


FLexipte Beaps. Extensible clincher tires, in- 


tended to facilitate springing a tire on a non-split rim with in- 


curved flanges. See Clincher. 

FLexinG Pont. That part of the outer side of a casing which 
bends or bulges most under weight compression or while run- 
ning; ordinarily about midway on the side walls between bead 


and tread. 
FLIPPER STRIP. 
a bead. See Beads. 


A narrow strip of frictioned fabric lapped about 
FLOATING Friar. A loose strip of rubberized fabric, endless or 
applied between a cas- 
save the 


with lapped ends, with feathered edges, 
ing and the inner circumference of an inner tube to 
latter from pinching by the tire beads. 

Froatinc Tupes. Pure or slightly compounded inner tubes, 
the specific gravity of which being low prevents sinking when im- 
As a test for quality of material it is ex- 


been 


mersed in water. 
cellent provided cheapeners of equally low gravities have not 
added in the compounding. 

Friction. (1) To force rubber, as with a 
into the interstices of fabric; cotton duck thus rubberized is called 
friction or frictioned fabric. (2) A term applied to the adhesion 
of tread to carcass or to the cling of fabric layers one to another. 
See Adhesion. (3) Rubbing of the threads of a fabric against 
one another, or the cables in a cord tire, during the flexing of a 
tire. generating heat and inducing ply separation. 

Friction Farric (Frictioned Fabric). A fabric, the 
stices of which are more or less filled with a very adhesive rub- 
ber by the use of friction rolls on a calender. Fabric rubberized 
by use of solution on a spreader or in an impregnator. 

FRICTION The resistance to separation 


friction calender, 


inter- 


STRENGTH. between 
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ization, 





the 


made 


f mate- 


side blowout patch and hooked over a casing. See Boot. 
Hosepire. A term applied to single tube tires 
iMPACT. Alteration of momentum in direction and force in a 

















re as the re of road blows. See Tests 
IMPRESS Pap. Fabric with an extra heavy coating of rub- 
ber used to preserve a tread design in retread work. It is coated 
vith talc, heated, given the desired tread design, vulcanized, 
ed I 1 in sect il repairs. See Matrix 
X i [he most important sic material in pneu- 
matic tire construction. The unit of value among the many gradés 
ind | tion rubber is Para ru Rubber into which 
icorporated only sulphur for vulcanization is known as pure 
rubber. Mixed with sulphur and various organic and inorganic 
iterials to promote adhesion, toughness, re¢ nce, homogeneity, 
t t is know rubber con nd. In s on, the usual sol- 
nts be napht I il, it is called rubber cement. 
Mister ul ner tube wit ompressed air 
Par \ chart indicating the proper degree of dis- 
tens f an inner t t mpre | air or gas for various 
standar See Sizes 
INNER 1 Circular hollow sealed tubes, round in cross- 
sect of pure or compounded rubber, adapted to fit within a tire 
casing, with attached air valve for inflation. The appurtenances 
f inner tube are valve patch, valve pad, and valve, vulcanized 
together with the tube as a unit. See Butt-End Tube, Cord Tire 


Tube, Molded Tube, Pure 
Spliced Tube, Wrapped 


I ube, 


Machined 
Seamed Tube, 





patch made usually of 1l-ounce 


Insmwe Biow tr PATcu. \ 


fabric with a center of 14-ounce rubberized fabric, 


4 
> 
5 


flay s to go over the beads 


INsipE Reparr. Mending of damaged casings by inside section, 
vatches, reliners, etc. As applied to inner tubes, cementing patches 
eneat rents or hole a. about valve seats, etc. 


INsIDE SE ~ Repair. A section repair to the interior of a 

asing not below the tread line, where the injury is slight and 
ting I the tread necessary 

Ei Close scrutin f a finished casing by an expert 

tect de t pearance, material, weight, or workmanship. 

S1ZI See Sizes 
CTI Rubbing together of tl ls, cords, or 
intermittent and varying distortion of a tire in use. See 


rd and r ib tires in wh inflated air-bag sup- 
pressure 

JEAD A strong cotton twilled fabric used as a cover for cord 
heade 





| r 
} 
et | 
‘ 
1 
un 
I nm the ng to 1 lit repa of the fabric 
I S \ defect in the original union of the ends of 
r tub r in repair-curing of tube ends, allowing escape 
f air at the lay 
Li ER TRt x Boor. A tir t for temporary re- 
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uir made of layers of frictioned fabric, with a tread of heavy 


I 
ther, steel studded, and adjustable hooks to clamp on rim 
a damaged tire, 


LEATHERIZED Tire. A rubber casing with tread surface, and 








sometimes sidewalls of leather, often n l-studded to protect the 
id. 
E. Length of tire service dependent upon materials, con- 
struction, vulcanization, and usage See Aging Qualities. 


A term sometimes used tor the cord fabric 


re in contradistinction to the heavy cord tire. See Cord Fabric 
Tire 

Light Fapric. A tire building and repair fabric of light-weight 
close-woven cotton duck frictioned on two sides, and used for 


chafing strips and for bicycle and motorcycle casings. 

The inside wall of a casing; the band ply. 
The maximum weight that may be borne without in- 
ry by a tire inflated to proper pressure. See Axle Load and 
Lonc StTapLe Fasric. A tire fabric made of long fiber cotton 
as Sea Island, Pima, Sakellarides, etc., and affording much ten 
See Cotton. 
Inner tubes formed by forcing rubber tube 


sile strength. 

MACHINE TUBES. 
material, while heated, through a die which determines the thick- 
ness of the wall and diameter of the tube. 

Matrix. A curved, impressed metal or fabric and rubber mold 
used to impart a tread design in repair. 

The utmost weight a tire may support at 
See Sizes. 


Designation of tire, tube, or rim size, 


MaximuM Loan. 
standard inflation. 

Metric MEASUREMENT. 
by the metric system, the reckoning being done on a millimeter 
instead of an inch basis 

Mireace. The distance service obtained from a tire in use. 
See Guarantee. 

MISALINEMENT. 
do not run true or are out of line, due to defective axles, spindles, 
bearings, etc., or improper setting of demountable rims; resulting 


A condition of tires in service in which they 


in a side-grinding of the tread. 
Misptacep Beap. A tire defect whereby, in curing, a bead 
fails to sit properly in place. 
MispLacep Wire. A tire defect due to the slipping of a wire 
cable from the center of a bead core in the curing of a carcass. 
Moitp Marks, 
ing from overflow rubber at the juncture of the mold parts. 
Moxpep JorntLEss Tuses. A British term for an inner tube of 


See Beads. 


Burrs or fins on the external surface of a cas- 


continuous type molded in complete circular form. 

Mo.pep Tupe. An inner tube vulcanized as a single unit in a 
circular mold. 

Mo.tpinGc Process. The method of viilcanizing a built-up cas- 
ng and impressing a tread design by inclosing the casing in a 
steam-heated mold. 

Mortorcycte Birowout Patcu 
usually of four plies of close-woven frictioned fabric, feather- 


See Patches. 


An outside casing repair patch 
edged, and with double flaps to lock over beads. 
Motorcycte Hoox-on Beotr. See Boot 
MororcycLte Lace-on Boot. See Boot. 
Mortorcycte Ractnc Tire. A special tire of the clincher type 


but having a smaller vertical cross section measure- 


for racing, 
ment than the regular motorcycle tire 
Mororcycte Reiner. An open-end reliner usually made of 
three plies of close-woven frictioned fabric. See Reliner. 
MortorcycLe Tire (Regular). A pneumatic tire of the clincher 
type having the general characteristics of an automobile tire, but 
with only three or four plies of fabric in the carcass, having 


See Sizes. 


breaker strip, cushion, thick center tread, and semi-hard beads. 
See Sizes. 
Motorcycte Tire Rim. The clincher type of rim. See Rims. 
Mountinc. The proper application of a tire to a rim to avoid 
tube pinching, rim cutting, and to insure safe locking, and true 


ilinement. 





Mu tirpLe-Piy Corp Tires. Cord tires made of 6, 8, or more 








plies of warp cords. See Cord Tir 

N. F. C. (“Not first class.”) A trade term applied to tires 

d tubes which fail to pass fact inspection; branded thus on 
sidewa ead, or inside of tire sually sold as s¢ Brand 
marks are somet s buffed scrupulous dealers d the 
tl Ss e soid S rst-class 

NEGA ( G Pal S npression Pad 

NI ( Pinching of an inn be between the whe I d 
read r and I ead and valve, or from skilful 

ce + ] 

NoN-SKI \ t Mi ne tre designed as to secure 
traction and to check sl g or skidding. See Treads. 

Non-Si G Treap. A British term for tread having two 
or more circumferential grooves, or three or more par- 
allel, flattened ribs extending lengthwise around its surface, and 
desig to avert skidding. See Ribbed Tread 


A DISTINGUISHED DUTCH RUBBER CHEMIST 
: tion rubber industry from its inception has developed 
under the Prom- 


inent 





guidance of scientific study and control. 


among the eminent botanists and chemists working to 
further develop the industry is 
Dr. Otto de Vries, 


the Central Rubber Station, Bui- 


director of 


tenzorg, Java, since its erection in 
1915 Research under his man- 
agement has led to _ practical 
methods of control, valuation and 
test, making possible the produc- 
tion of uniform standard planta- 
tion grades. 

The researches of the Central 
Rubber Station are to be found 
in the files of “Archief voor de 
Rubbercultuur in Nederlandsch- 
Indié.” In addition to 
scientific papers on crude rubber 


many 


topics Doctor de Vries is the au- 
treatise 
entitled 


“Estate Rubber, Its Preparation, Properties and Testing,” which 


thor of a comprehensive 


Dr. Otto DE VRIES ; . “s 
on plantation rubber, 


+ 


uppeared early this year. It contains a very complete review of 
he work thus far done on the subject 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S. A. E. TO BE HELD IN 





JANUARY 
The Society of Automotive Engineers will hold its annual meet- 
ng in New York, N. Y., January 10-13, 1922, during the Na- 
ynal Automobile Show week, when interest is centered in these 
ki d industries. Plans for the various sessions of the con- 
vention are being developed, and the indications are that the 


program will be \ 
sent papers should communicate with the 


West 39th street, New York, N. Y 


Members desiring to pre- 


society offices at 29 


ery comprehensive 


PEACHEY PROCESS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
{Announcement has been made by The Peachey Process Co., 
Limited, with offices at 83 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1, 
f the proposed formation of an American corporation which will 


England, 
license manufacturers wishing to adopt this new process. 

\merican representation of the Peachey process has been re- 
ently secured by J. D. Maguire, of the Salem Manufacturing 
Co., and president of the Maguire Rubber Co., 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. This method of cold vulcanization has been 
ft described in THe INDIA RuBBeR Wor.tp 
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Practical Development for Foremen 


By James Wright Cary q 


THE TYPICAL FOREMAN Face to face with new demands, what is the employer to do? 


I 


tog. “Let the foreman alone,” declares one, “he knows more about . 





it his job than any one in the plant. If he leaves or dies, it will 





r __ be hard to replace him.” “Educate the foreman,’ recommends an 

















Su ‘ ? S . ‘ 
ners attempt to « , m 1 edominating ¢xXponent of modern methods. 
<p gist takes : ; sly. and Surely too many foremen know little about the manufacturing me! 
ssing ore end of the business with which they are identified. The ranks ene 
—_ , sinatl as snics. h , s to be heard ar lled with men who know next to nothing of processes out- mat 
‘ . Odd} side their 1 departments. This is not sufficient now \ fore- 5 this 
. s shont those + id the position man, be his value to the organization what it may, does not and é and 
leparture from the attitude of the ever can represent a 100 per cent value until he knows all the : | 
5 a thos production steps necessary in the manufacturing scheme in which for: 
Knowl e is a factor 4 na! 
‘ . . 4 cw isa \ lge We hear a great deal these days about the foreman as a “liv 
‘ P rema ecame I supervisor,” and the demand is for “cooperation with and 
: , the ment.” We make a chart of our foreman, and make ; ser 
' ' ‘ awement bega 1 serious attempt to classify him psychologically as to: appear- § tun 
to creep in that it was suspected that a higher grade of foremat ance and manner, special knowledge, initiative, judgment, ability The 
—_ \ lot of welfare lanthr sts bobbed up wh n developing men, thoroughness, cooperativeness, tact, fight or 
F ‘ id nu letail thrown upon his push, health, loy and honesty, and as many more as may But 
‘ I Hine 4 ire and discharge help, to set Suggest themselves, depending on how badly we have been stung : del 
the 5 the work. make the repairs. order the sup by the new efficiency bug. We note the color of his hair and eyes, 7 The 
ther matters. in addition his facial angle, the tones of his voice, the shape of his hands, : sari 
a , en and ¢ g 9 s made. was too much ‘the expression of his face and eyes, his mannerisms, his gait and por 
eee , Perhaps they were right. However, Carriage. It looks as though we were searching for a super thet 
‘ - ‘ nan that for generations was selected for ™an.—and hoping we wouldn't find him. eno 
f Taking it by and large. he made a pronounced success However, the fact to be considered is this: You cannot expect 
. ¥ ‘ dn’t know about his particular i uld be ooperation in any real sense from a foreman whose knowledge It 


thumb nail. But he was not remotely : oncerning the product made by the concern that employs him 








é s i s ely a oir 
he rule he had a common school education s confined wholly to that part of the process found in his de- es 
f ‘ . oon t much of a reader. still less q Partment. His interest is proportioned to his knowledge. His 4 Ta 
as oo ted the ranks. circum- ‘ange is circumscribed, his outlook narrow and provincial. From ; anes 
ntal environment and ti military tvpe of his place in the well of his environment he cannot possibly see it] 

‘ ‘ eraw + A rutty. it it a modicum of |! sky . 








was not t t of the rcumstances that n led him A VALUABLE MAN 


ufacturir lepartt t problems, th« rl iverage foreman is a valuable man \ good deal more m 








g 1S 
, ] p to t c Se so than the erage management is willing to admit—except men 
tion t foreman is found entrenched privately. He has at least two notably conspicuous qualifications : sibh 
s a great deal. in a factory thorough knowledge of his branch of the work, and natural man 
t / lity t t me \bout such a man swings the complicated the 

Les : letail t pr ly under mechanism of departmental production day in and day out. No depz 
‘ things are part ne with factory experience will deny it to be a trying position, so n 

t easily att nd difficult to hold the 
t Q t f, however, changed conditions, more ymplicated problems chan 


PI ne tr t nal tin t ndustrial relation n management, more intensive competition demand a different Tl 





welfas al ! a lot more. are terms that fill hin th suspi type of man for foreman, what are you going to do with the ratic 
Somebody is after his ' Id line men? Are you sure that a different type is necessary? mate 
Isn’t the “composite man” more or less of a pipe dream? If so, steal 


THE FOREMAN’S PROBLEM what acid test can be applied to foremen now in command. th: a. 
‘ appl t I en ] and, at 1€ 


mon t the foreman’s point of ew will prove their intrinsic value? With factory problems, as in its | 


Doe ' hang don wish his responsibilities cut religious beliefs, the most of us accept the easiest way, letting irst, 
tailed lamoring for larger portunity As long as he well enough alone, and contemplating ourselves with huge com- anal; 
st , 1 paid t not a fact that he is satisfied with placency. We refuse to think, for active, constructive thought of th 
hic ioh. and ild prefer to be let alone? That he resents inter leads to critica] analysis which is almost sure to bring our quire 


ference, and finds it hard work to believe in the good intentions castles tumbling about our ears. The bogey that finally awakens only 
f those Id change the 1 order of things? The four us from our self-hypnotized condition is competition. We note stud) 
walls that enclose his department are his world, and in thousands with consternation that the other fellow—who woke up some time fore 
y—is underselling us and is apparently getting away with depa 
life All |} hoy ambitions and interests are bound up in it t. Investigation of our own problems shows that our costs are to w 
He car nceive of no existence away from it, and many are the too high, and we are haunted by a persistent and pestiferous himsi 
instances where, retired on pension or laid off for cause, he loses “Why?” Departmental maintenance, routing, costs per man hour, As 


ambition, perspective and morale, goes permanently into the labor paid for by the hour that should be paid for on a produc- crude 





discard and dies of a broken heart tion basis, lack of coordination, lack of the cooperative spirit, 
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some of the causes responsible for high costs. We look for for example: iron, cotton, copper, rubber, silk, chemicals, and so 
the “goat.” and to our astonishment we find, perhaps, that there on. Having done this he should clinch the information in his 
a two: the factory management, and the foreman. Like the mind by setting it down in writing as thoroughly as he is a le. 


in the crowded street car, we have to step somewhere, so 


foreman. 
DEVELOP THE OLD LINE FOREMAN 
proverb Ss a patent truth: a work- 
As it is a that 
no 


e step on the 


that state 


There is a factory 


etter than s foreman rule 


both 


is no poor 


work ways, it is equally true that a foreman is 


as it is equally 


the 


tter than the factory management. H: 


arent that improvement must begin at the top 


having already passed through that mysterious process 
ywn as a change of heart—improvement in the quality of fore- 
iship becomes the slogat [here are several ways of doing 
s. To discharge the incompetent, or educate the old liners, 

1 to develop understudies 
It is not good ethics or good business to demote the old line 
reman without first giving him an opportunity to show what 
irgin for development he may possess. Some of these men ar¢ 
ive wires On the other hand, in my experience in training 
ind developing foremen, it is interesting and instructive to ob- 
serve that the response to what may be fairly called an oppor- 


( 


sarily the younger men or women, who are eager to 


el 


+ 


brow stuff.” 


man 


should 
knows 
and as a matter of fact, he 
also many who, ol the 
al d 


always some “from Missouri,” 


far from unanimous. No expect it to be 


There is many a foreman who more about his 


ought to. 
all” 


times. 


than the superintendent, 
“know it 


the 


But there are sessed \ 


lelusion, have no vision the signs of 


There not neces- 


Op- 


to the concern that employs 


and a few, 
improve 


rtunity for enhancing their value 
hem; and a few that temperamentally are not content to let well 


, -_ 
igh aionce 


THE NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE AND ATTAINMENT 
roceeding to improve the quali 


or drift with the tide. 


of foremanship I wish to 





in | 1 
a tendency to overdo the so-called educa- 
the h 
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nomics All his life he has had to face actualities, therefore 
any scheme of development to appeal to the old line foreman 
must hit him in a vulnerable spot. In larger organizations fore- 
men rarely know much outside their departments, excepting pos 
sibly those operations in intimate e with their part of a 
nanufacturing process. Formerly it een the distinct policy of 
t management to confine the activities of foremen to their ow 
departments The onerous responsibilities of a foreman demand 
so much time and thought th e is able to study the work of 
ther departments. Nothing but an edict of the management car 
change this situation 

The probiem therefore s revealed in the following basi decla 
ration: A foreman should know every step through which ray 
aterial passes to become a completed article, whether it is a 
team boiler, a machine, a shoe, a fabric, a rubber tire, or any 
ther articlk t on successive, correlated steps ft 
its productior This knowledge can be acquired in two ways 
rst, by doing the actual work; second, through the medium of 


analytical study of 


F 
; 
ae 
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h; 


CI 


juires a lot of 


nly right 


As to the rst, knowledg¢ 


the manufacture of anything gained by personal 


each step in process 


experience re 


time. It is a wonderful way, and say the 


some 


way, particularly if coupled with written, analytical 


udy. It is the ideal method for developing an understudy for 
remanship. But a foreman already installed and operating a 
partment could not be spared from his duties long enough 
work through each factory process. He can, however, avail 
mself of the analytical method. 


the 
ude materials used in his particular line of manufacture, as 


\s a preparation for this the foreman should read about 


He is then ready for the study of the processes through which 


rude material must pass in becoming a finished articl 


study of manufacturing processes is better taken up suc 


time is valuable, a competent instructor will 


the 


ly, and 


a> 
assist the investigator in concentrating student's at 


\ guide 


following questionnaire: 


on essential 





points. should therefore be supplied 
he form of the 


FOREMAN’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


l Jescribe in detail with floor plan, the department. 

2. Give particulars of: (a) Lighting; (b) Heating; (c) Venti- 
lation; (d) Power; (e) Safety appliances. 

3. Material used, where and how obtained 





4. Is supply conti and 


juous? If subject to delays give 


cause 


suggest remedies. Make a graph showing trip through this de- 
partment ana I backward steps are disclosed Live the reason, 
ize with suggestions for improvement, 





5. Personnel: Consider each individual on the job, how his 
work is done, skill or its lack, adaptability, method of instructing 
1 y , 
ia ¢ 5 

6. Give a description of the machines used that will show you 
have an intelligent comprehension of them. Expand this under the 
following headings: (a) Floor space; (c) Power; 


Le cation: (pb) 


(d) R. P. M * (e) Gears; (f) Safety devices: (g) Special ap- 
pliances;-(h) Accessories; (i) Light; (j) Production 

7. Give detailed account of the operation of each machine, ex- 
panded under the following headings: (a) Delivery of material; 


chang- 


Detail 


ine ready for operation, cleaning, oiling, 


necessary; time involved for each step; (c) 


f operation; (d) Operator’s special precautions; (e) Foreman’s 
supervisory points 

&. Capacity per hour: (a) Maximum on basis of machine 
speeds; (b) Actual average as shown by records; (c) Note dif- 
terence between maximum and average, and take to account 


for losses under the head of Interference 


Interference, 


as caused by (a) Condition, type, age, etc., ot 








ix 
machine b) Poor delivery of material; ( Location, light, heat 
or ventilation; (d) Poor service of operator: (« nefficient su- 
pervision by foreman 
10. Make recommendations to overcome thes onditions, and 
show to what degree, approximately, product ( ve increased 
us type t questionnaire, elaborated curtailed to s can 
e adapted to all factory operations. Vitally essential is a study 
t rial routing from one pr ss t othe ACK inied 
b graph to visualize the routes. It is a met that 
nmediate indicate where improvements can be ma to 
cut t lost motion, and readjust steps in sequence Possibly 
the most valuable feature of this branch of analytical work is 
rcing the student to think. Criticism, pure and simple, arrives 
where lo be of value criticism must be constructive rhe 
ability to tear to pieces must be supplemented by the ability to 
reconstruct, rearrange, improve, modify, all to the end of securing 
greater efficiency. These things are manifestly impossible without 
oncentrated, constructive thought. The foreman’s job is a think- 
ers 10D 


FOREMEN MUST BE LEADERS 





\nalytical study as above outlined will result in a_ terrific 
shaking up of any group of foremen with the sure result of bring- 
ing the really capable men to the top. It is also obvious that 


will make 


foreman some discovéries about himself causing 
surprise, pleasure, or chagrin as the case may be, He is almost 
sure to find among other things that he is not nearly as smart 
as he thought himself to be; that in his line of work to which 


he had devoted years, in fact, in his own department, data will 
be found that he never dreamed existed 
If the foreman is of the right stuff, if he has not become a 
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g analysis, why not master the 





after all to learn to manipu- 











read a stop-watch, enter times and notations on the 
Ss, as é sults d make a piecework rate 
S H g uired hod he is the ror the st 
t s gment ites viecework sub- 
cnet og 3 os 9 ‘ 
l s by this t ome 
S ( € is, t st il 
the ss and procedure ‘ sheaths 
t evic tl sition 
e was ‘ 1 loyal befor s doubly 
$s that he 1s re than a cog in the great wheel; he 
s W the motive ‘e that turns it 
FOREMEN UNDERSTUDIES 
has, | ever, one more object to attain before he can really 
onsit rl the way to advancement. He must 
t ns inconsiderable task of developing an under- 
study He must absolutely cast out the subconscious fear that 
has stood at his elbow through all the long years; the fear that 
: somehow, some one would get his job away from 





redoubled complacency on 


inch” that he 


regards himself witl 





and has a “h 





‘count of his new accomplishments, 








could sition higher up, a little reflection will convince 

that he could by no possible chance be selected for promo- 

t unless he had a man ready to step into his shoes. Hence 
the indispensable value of an understudy. 

It is yn and humiliating experience of the management 

to be the shortage of promotion material within the 

n. Lack of foresight, false economy, is no doubt re- 

rr such a condition. In the old days, under the old 


foremen could hardly be 





blamed for not “loosening up” 





particular methods, developed by themselves, whereby 


their departments had made a record for success, but now, if the 


foreman lacks the vision to see the advantages to himself of 
in understudy, then the management should insist upon it. 

In short, management is now face to face with a problem of 
o mean dimensions, that of providing men to take the places of 


time they are promoted 


It is not too much 


the old line foremen, as from time to 
retire from active participation in business 


uccesstul selection and training of such men 


to say that the « 
2 — § ee . hil ‘ ‘ 
depends irge degree iture success; the ability to lead and 
survive é tensive mpetitive struggle now on in this and 
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er ( QO all parts of the United States, the 
é g c s receiving the attention it demands, and it 
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—___——__ ind ginal method 
ee ee tf cl S g the ends < sand- 
\ igs for tire repair work has been 
- devised by a New Jersey repair- 
. 
nan 

} The method is shown in the illus- 
( tration and comprises the use of 
a " two cast-iron washers between 
{ V h either end of the bag is se- 
=| irely held by compression exerted 

\ a connecting bolt and nut. 
\ y [his method enables the repair- 
\J man to positively prevent all porous 


/ places at the end of the cures, and 
— gives a definite point at which to 
eres start and end in making the first 
cure—which is a matter of 
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Design and Construction of a Five-Inch Straight-Side Cord Tire 


By Burton W. Morrison 


- 
a 
J 
c 


HE two main points in tire manufacturing are the supervision 
of all processes involved and designing the equipment. 


he greater factor due to the 


Supervision is th numerous 
iterials used, and to the numerous operations required in mak- 
ing a tire, where a slight mistake would cause a defect in the 
finished product 
The design of equipment should be supervised by competent 


tire designers as a mistake in this direction might, and generally 
does mean a cost of thousands of dollars, due to the fact that 
it is not discovered until the tires come back for adjustment, and 
by that time many tires having the same fault are on the market 

‘following is a brief outline giving the main points in the de- 


sign and construction of a five-inch air-bag cord tire. 


\ stock making a fadeless jet-black tire is very suitable and 


should be compounded to be tough and pliable, allowing it to 
flow easily into the voids of the mold when under pressure. There 
calendering, and 


are three methods of making treads; tubing, 


hand building. Tubing is the method generally used, as with in- 
terchangeable dies, a tread of any shape can be made from one ma- 
chine. These dies are heated by means of a cartridge heater 


placed in the head of the machine 





As the tread leaves the tubing machine it runs onto an inclined 


roller conveyor, is cut to desired length and placed into books 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR A Five-INcH STRAIGHT-SipE Corp TIRE 


which when filled are taken to the inspector who cuts them to bring 
The tread is next sent to the 
assembling department to be distributed to the tire builders. 
FABRIC 

The fabric can be either 15.l-ounce S. A. K., Egyptian, or 
American three-pick cord, depending upon the quality of the tire 
desired. The fabric 
coated on two sides, so that the total gage will be .052-inch, 4 


the tread to the required weight. 


should be frictioned on one side and skim- 

















gag l r is uni is poss In frictioning 
stock on a calender, a skim coat must first | ipplied to keep 
( s fre storting due to the action of the upper roll 
going ster t the stock, whi procedure en friction- 
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DeTaIL oF BEAD Motp—Detairts or HEAD AND DIES FOR 
TuBING TREADS 
ing. The final skim coat should be of a sufficient thickness to 
g the gag the stock to .052-incl 
To elin ‘ g some concerns run the stock through 
solution at en over a drier. Although by this method the 
stock is ighly impregnated and gives better results than 
frict k, it is not generally used account of the slow 
ess, cost, and the danger of fire, due to the naphtha fumes and 
ct ehietetots 
The 1 1s ( f the n rtal parts of a tire and is 
t s iny adjustments. The general method of bead 
O s laid a piece of “jeans” 2'4 inches wide, which 
has been frictioned on two sides and skim-coated on one, to a 
total gage 035-inch. A small piece of square-woven fabric 
friction¢ 1 sides is next placed on the jeans, at any point, 
ct as a lock for the wire. Five piles of standard, 17-strand, 
21-gage braided wire, with the crevices filled with gum by run- 


through a tubing machine, are next placed on the 


great care to get the wire on with a strong and 








“he wire is next cut off and locked into place and a piece of 
ead cord filler %-inch wide skimmed on one side is placed over 
the wire to give the bead a flexible top. The wire and filler are 





then enclosed by the jeans and the bead rolled firmly down. The 


being removed 


bead is next placed in the mold and cured and on 
it is trimmed, buffed and then dipped into a solution of cement 
and when dried it is ready to be placed in the tire. 
MOLD 

Knowing the materials to be used in the tire, it is possible to 
The fabric should be fig- 
ured to compress to .042-inch from .052-inch, a figure compiled 
from data obtained from experiments, using an air-bag with an 
internal air pressure of 150 pounds. 

The width of the mold should be such as to allow as great 
a cross-sectional area as possible, but not wide enough to cause 
the fabric, running from the top of the bead up towards the 


ore, mold and bull ring. 


design the 
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center of the tire, to have a double curve This fabric should be which is impractical on full-molded tires, presents a broad surface 








as straight as possidie to prevent rim cuts and fabric rupture to the road, resisting skidding, and under a load avoids cuts and 
above t id. A mold made 5% inches wide, allows the fabric bruises, due to the fact that the tread stock is under compression 
d gives the tire a cross-sectional area large Tread design should not be so complicated as to make ma- 
¢ a da cl difficult, and should involve both a suction and knob as 
I next ta letermined is the inside diameter at the a non-skid feature, although it is possible to make non-skid 
bea v] governed by the standard rim on which it fits so effective that the carcass of a tire will not be able to stand 
For a 35 h tire, th is dimension would be 25-3/64 inches up under the continuous strain caused by resisting the skid. On 
or 3/64-inch greater than the diameter of the rim. Making th« account of this fact many treads are designed with very little 
tolera etween the bead and the rim greater than 3/64-inch non-skid qualities. 
is nt of the liability of there being a buckk With the foregoing data, the mold can readily be laid out, care 
in t id wit vhich when put u hes pressure will straighten being taken to have the body heavy enough to withstand hydraulic 
t g eave t ress and to prevent springing when being machined, and made 
The widt ‘ tire at the bead should 54 inches thy so that the male and female halves can be readily separated. 


sa t I CORE 

















With t meter known, the next step is to determine \s it is impossible to put cord fabric in tension when build- 
s is d laying out the ng res are designed so that they are 3 per cent smaller in 
cured tr id with trim and construction as shown ircumference than that of the inside of the finished tire. This 
= litts 22 hes—a fig i s a peripheral expansion of stock of 3 per cent \s the 
mpiled s the thickness of eight plies of compressed fabric, fabric is locked around the bead and the bead being of wire. 
ood USU gage cover, trom halt of the thick unnot change circumference, the cords are put into tension when 
nes s - the perpen ir is applied in the air-bag 
. ms a tangent ‘ \ir-bags of rubber are generally employed, as they are 
tabi aM t not only cheaper but more practical due to the fact that their 
es size, this dimen expansion is not limited, and they will fill out a tire no matter 
s vis ‘ the stocks are a little light \ fabric air-bag is made the 
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. 5-] STRAIGHT-S ( Tire 
sal size as the finished tire and then crowded into a tire made 
4.41% ( 3 per cent smaller in circumference. In doing this the 
g le to become wrinkled which results in ruining the air- 
< . v S ling the tire 
eures designing the core there are really only two dimensions of 
04 f non-skid is signed s mportance, the width and the outside diameter. The outside 
20 per t, the total thickness of t liameter is found by finding the circumference, which is 3 per 
10 x .04 x 1.21 42 By adding cent less than that of the inside of the finished tire. The width 
‘ ‘ 1, 48-inch, eight plies of fa this case is 4% inches, a figure obtained by subtracting twice the 
33 kness e cushion breaker, .130-inch, th thickness of the plies of green fabric, .416-inch, and .080-inch gage 


ee ee eee the stock at the top of the tire will be .946-inch cover from the total width of the mold. The remaining dimen- 


: wit the | A tire can be determined sions on the core are determined by building equipment. 
a Ww ad . _ ; : . ° ; . 8 
— ee [he core is made in four sections which are held in position by 
; ‘ g i ag cor ire Line tread must ) Ihe ‘ . P P » 
Posh , de SSS are hich are Cither a double ring fastened together through the sections of the 
contit 1s a ; must m e any kno which are ner ay er : sae ee ; mi : 
; : fe NCI per core by bolts, or by means of a single tapered ring hammered into 
not son wav « » the center bar of the tread, allow- 
. in aie ox ine meet slots provided in the core 
ing a tlet for a is not done each stud or knob must 
be tilated é blisters will be formed, which, al TIRE MAKING 





though not detrimental to the life of the tire, spoil the appear- \s a rule cord tires are built by hand due to the fact that 
ance, causing the tire to be sold as a second, or necessitating each ply is put on with the cords running at right angles to the 
repairing. The fact that an air-bag is used to put the fabric in preceding one. This method of laying plies makes it very dif- 


cord tires to be designed with the tread that ficult to manufacture cord tires by machine, due to the uncer- 


tension has allows 
presents a very nearly flat surface to the road. This flat tread, tainty of tension devices. In hand making, tire materials are 
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ually all placed in one book, with the first two plies on top, and 


the cover on the bottom, and the book placed on a stand in a 


venient position for the tire maker. Two plies of fabric are 


rolled 


ther, and placed on the tire as one unit. 


sually together with the cords at right angles to each 


The following, in the order named, are the operations in making 
a tire: 
1. Cementing the core 
2. Applying first and second plies 
3. Trimming first and second plies. 
4. Placing the for the bead pocket 


Placing the 


fabric 
beads by means of bead-setting rings. 
6. Turning the fabric for the bead pocket up over the bead 
7. Applying the third ply and trimming it. 

trimming it 


8 Applying the fourth ply and 


9. Placing filler and chafing strips, and turning the chafing 
strips around the beads. 

10. Applying the breaker. 

11 \pplying intermediate strips to take the shock not absorbed 
by the breaker 


12. Applying the tread, rolling down, and removing air blisters 
13. Applying the stock 
on to prevent dirt and soapstone from getting 


cover which is of the same as the 


and put 
into crevices of the tread and prevent curing. 


tre ad, 


s trimmed and the tire and core are sent to the 


The cover 
stripping table, where the core is removed and reassembled ready 
again cemented. The tire is next dusted on the outside with 


and the 


to be 





g, painted with soapstone solution to 
prevent it from curing to the fabric, is inserted. After the bull 
into the 


apstone, air-be 


~ 


rings have been placed on the tire it is put mold and 

placed in the cold press, which presses the halves together, enabling 

them to be fastened by means of wedges or tee-bolts. 

\ pressure of from 135 to 150 pounds is applied to the tires, 
\fter the 

} 


been in the heaters the required time, usually about 


} 


which are then put into the vulcanizers to be cured, 


tires have 
hours and a half, the vulcanizers are flooded, so as to give 


and the 


two 


a uniform cure, tires removed after the air-bag has 


been deflated 


The tires are then inspected, cleaned, painted, flaps inserted, 


xr the market 


and wrapped ready f 


Roller and Ball Bearings for Rubber Machinery 


RODUCTION is materially increased | \ the use of correctly de- 
signed and accurately made ball and roller bearings, in 
pulverizers, masticators, mixers, 


transmissions, motors, 


and other er machines where heavy work and con- 





caienaers 


tinuous operation are necessary Tests have shown a power 


saving over plain bearings as high as 50 per cent, but this is 
exceptional. Ordinarily 15 to 25 per cent is more nearly correct 





3y using bearings particularly adapted to the machines, not onl) 


is there a saving in power, but almost continuous operation is 
insured. and the annovance of shut-downs to reline, adjust or 
replace arings 1s vided 


ORDINARY BEARINGS WEAR QUICKLY 


It is a well-known fact that workmen rarely give proper at- 





tention to the lubricati of plain bearings, and in consequence 
friction develops, the bearings wear out quickly and require re- 





Hart STAGGERED RoL_er BEARING 


newal just when the mill is busy. A properly designed ball or 
roller bearing, packed with correct lubricant and properly en- 
closed, will operate at least fifty times longer than a plain bronze 
or babbitted bearing under the same conditions and effect a large 
Frequently too little attention is given to 
They can be so enclosed as to 


saving in lubricant. 
mounting and enclosing bearings. 
retain the lubricant almost. indefinitely and prevent leakage of 
oil to the floor or the material being manufactured. Manufac- 


turers of ball and roller bearings specify the lubricant which 


will give the best results. Graphite and other pulverized min- 


erals should be avoided as well as greases or oils containing any 


Pure vaseline thinned with a pure mineral oil to 


. lkali 
Or alkall, 


the consistency of cream makes the best lubricant. 


GREATER LOAD CAPACITY 


It is readily seen that the load capacity and speed of operation 


ball and roller bearings exceeds that of plain, bronze or bab- 





bitted bearings, and also if properly designed they require no ad- 
justment and can be made fool-proof. The ball and roller bear- 
ing has each its particul eld, although a correctly designed 
ler bearing is generally superior to a ball bearing for load 
carrying. A ball bearing, because of inherent features of de- 
¢ s usually better suited to relatively light loads at high 


n the other hand a roller bearing is superior for heavy 
ads at moderate speeds, and will more successfully carry heavy 


shock loads. 


speeds ; 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS COMPARED 


ball of certain diameter and a roller of the same 


meter with length equal to the diameter, the roller, for a given 
ad, will have a greater surface contact with its raceway than 
the ball. The direct compressive stress over this area of contact 


smaller for the roller than the ball. Hence the 
ball at 


speeds, due to 


therefore will be 
all speeds, 


fatigue 


greater load than the 


different 


Ner will safely carry 


drop in capacity at 


since the 


stresses, is approximately the same for each. Size for size, made 
f the same material, and operating at the same speed, the roller 
for a stated safe working stress will carry approximately 


ball 


bearing 


50 per cent greater load than the bearing 


THE QUESTION OF BALL CONTACT 


As the ball makes contact with its raceway under load, a cer- 
! hottom of the ball, slightly 


ne top differing 
The form of this surface 


tain area at t and 
in magnitude, will be in compression. 
contact will be 
having point contact, surface contact occurs, and a series of 
points on each side of the highest point of the ball will be touch- 


Since the ball should theoretically rotate about 


area a warped ellipse. As a result, instead of 


ing the raceway. 
its own axis, and since the speed of rotation of a point on the 
periphery of the ball varies as the distance from an axis through 
the center of the ball, it follows that for any load applied to the 
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Silppage as ad 
t toi vs t the ntact area De 
g ge the s g¢ tend The re 
é raceway W s \ taw 
Ss il n 1 i \ £ apa t y prac 
t \ side s. Slippage is not met 
ed tf t rings All points on the 
. . e the s i in 
give t g 
M gned t t l d 
thrust s ny] gu contact De- 
twe é Since it is a J tical impossibility to de- 
sign a s tt ity of ¢ oint of contact 
W the t il spinning ac s introduced 
This tend together with t slippas causes two distinct 
spinning eft¢ n the icewa i ul ippre ible radial and 
thrus 1 t é 1 tea e raceways is serious in 
port \ d e designed f the performance of! 
only « time 
TRUE ROLLING MOTION DESIRED 
iF I iring true rolling motion—revolution 
of balls or rollers around their axes in parallel planes—is desired. 
This me l rom slippage, and skewing, and elimination 
of wear Properly designed and accurately made roller bearings 
Ifill se re t 
In r mad f a series rolls the full length « 
t rctic my] s e ft g d the rollers s 
true ers Hence it is almost impossible it 
rs t Va t il stresses rom heat 
t sh grinding Other things being 
equal, the 1 r warp will be proportional to the ratio of the 
ength t t the f the length and diameter 
( the Y t re \ 
The wat f long rollers produces misalinement. the load fre- 
que t] 1 t 1 1 skew and eave about tl inner race 





I 21 I s Drtameter, 75-Ton 
Cal ty; SMAI BEARIN( 1-9/16 IxncHes DiAmeEteErR, 1,200 
s ( ( , 
As a slight running clearance must be provided, this skewing 


tendency is thereby accentuated and often results in roller break- 
age. 
ACCURACY IN DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE NECESSARY 


In any roller bearing, under a static load, the rollers are sub- 


jected to surface compression, as well as bending stresses of 
varying intensity throughout their structure Under dynamic 
load, the rollers are subjected to an additional fatigue stress, 

| 


which directly affects the load-carrying capacity. This fatigue 


stress 1s atunction of the speed of rotation of the raceway. For 





a given allowable rest t stress, therefore, the capacity of th 


bearing will decrease as the speed of rotation increases. The 


capacity of a bearing is also directly dependent upon the accuracy 


and finish of the units entering into its construction. 


In the case of long continuous rollers the load practically never 
ll be distributed uniformly over their entire length, but will be 
} 


1er localized or distributed 


ver a limited portion of the roller 





Hart Rotter Bearincs AppLiep To Repuction GEaRS 


length. Since warp usually occurs in long rollers, some parts 
will be stressed excessively, while others will not. 
Unequal load distribution cannot be overcome by using flex- 
ible rollers because the end of the roller carrying the greater 
ad will deflect more than the other or light-loaded end. In 
nsequence such rollers become conical and will not roll in a 
path with 


the bearing is mounted and the rollers will creep and wear into 


axis parallel to that of the axis of the shaft on which 


their retainers. 
ADVANTAGES OF STAGGERED ROLLS 
rhe roller bearing in the illustration represents a distinct de- 
parture from conventional roller bearing design, because it em- 
ploys staggered rolls, which efficiently carry large radial loads. 
These rolls are made of steel, high in carbon and chromium, 


hardened and ground, and operate between two raceways of the 
same material. The rolls are mounted axially on steel cage-pins, 
eted to steel-end retaining rings. The pins, rings and rolls 
ynstitute the roll assembly which operates between the race- 


vays, ground to very close tolerances. 

In staggered roll construction, with proper roll diameter tole- 
rances, the raceway distributes itself proportionally to each short 
roll, presenting a multiplicity of raceway supports. Each roll is 
thus able to adjust itself to that portion of the raceway which 
contains it. The result is maximum utilization of roll length, 
ncident to full-line contact on each roll in the load zone. The 
spaces or pockets between the staggered rolls serve as oil res- 
ervoirs, feeding the lubricant zigzag to the periphery of the rolls, 
ind all contact surfaces are thoroughly and automatically lubri- 


EXCISE TAX LAW REGARDING TIRES 

Many tire dealers are unfamiliar with the war tax on tires 
and have sometimes added a tax to the price of the tire which is 
entirely unjustifiable. Taxes on tires, inner tubes, parts and 
accessories are, in all cases, paid at the source, or by the manu- 
facturer, with certain limitations, as in the case of the sales 
agent or sales agency, where the manufacturer retains an interest 
in the profits from the resale of the article. As a general 
proposition, the tire dealer may forget about the excise tax so 
far as the sale of tires by him is concerned. 
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Present Position of the Plantation Rubber Industry 


HROUGH the courtesy of a well-known crude rubber import- 
T ing house, it is possible to present a general and statistical 
report on the plantation rubber industry, showing the 
osition of the plantations during the present crisis and a re- 
le forecast of what is likely to happen to the estates during 
next year, as a result of the present low price of rubber. 
The facts were gathered first hand in the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Java, Ceylon during 
February, March, April and May, 1921. All available reports 
nd articles were studied and many persons prominent in the 


Sumatra and 


industry were interviewed, including plantation and agency man- 
agers, planters’ associations, chamber of commerce and govern- 
ment officials, Chinese and native planters and dealers. 


LACK OF ORGANIZATION AND ACCURATE STATISTICS 

“This experience,” writes the investigator, “convinced me that 
there is a great lack of organization in the planting industry, 
and an entire absence of accurate statistics. Each particular 
association or government may or May not understand the posi- 
tion of its own estates, but it certainly does not understand the 
I did 
not meet a single man who had really studied the world’s rubber 
Not one of 


position of those lying outside its own sphere of influence. 


position as against the position of his own district. 
the rubber-producing countries possesses an efficient statistical 
bureau, and not one of the officials in charge of the compilation 


¢ 


of figures in these different countries ever pretends to issue a 


complete and accurate return. So far as production and stocks 


of rubber are concerned, the figures pres¢ nted must, therefore, 
be mere estimates. I cannot guarantee their absolute accuracy, 
but they are as nearly correct as it is possible to arrive at.” 


t \ 


ACREAGE PLANTED DECEMBER 31, 1920 

















Malaya y 

ast Indic o 

4104 
lia rr , s 60.000 
rth Borneo 51,000 
Indo-China 50.01 
ooo 
es 70.000 

I l 
ACREAGE IN BEARING DECEMBER 31, 1920 

Malaya 1.164 0 
East Indies 537,000 
Cevlon 3 ( 
saith 43 ) 
Borne: 3.000 

} g, 

; | 
tries (S Phil Ss, ¢€ 2,000 
Total. 2.163.000 

PRODUCTION FOR 1920 

Tons 

British Malay 169,1( 
Dutch East Indi 78,000 
Cevlen . 41,001 
21,00¢ 


Other countries 
Total .... hremeene - 
This represents an average production of 316 pounds per acre 
The total is about 25,000 tons less than that given 
The Federated Malay 
It was furnished by the 


in bearing. 
by Rickinson and Harrisons & Crosfield. 
States figure is the all-important one. 

secretary of the Planters’ Association of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 


and is at least approximately correct. 


PRODUCTION IN 1921 
The voluntary restriction came into effect on November 1, 


1920, on the estimated output from that date. As this was 


1From private reports received by F. R. Henderson & Co., New York, 
N. Y., from its eastern correspndent, Henderson Brothers, Limited, 
Singapore, who sent a special representative into the field to ascertain 
conditions at first hand 


co ed to about 80 per cent of the members of the Rubber 


whose total membership is 1,149,610 acres 


planted rubber, of which about 900,000 acres are in bearing 
t follows that the scheme applied to only about 650,000 acres 
of bearing rubber out of a total of 2,163,000 acres, or less than 
one-thi 

Careful analysis of all available crop figures, covering at most 

y one-third of the acreage under cultivation, shows that in 


920, these estates started reducing their output, In 
eir output was 15 per cent less than in the cor- 
responding month of 1919, and has since gradually decreased, 


until at the end of March, it was about 28 per cent less than 


in March, 1920. 

In Malaya the production for the first quarter of 1921 was 
about 25 per cent less than for the corresponding period of 
1920. The reduction in the Dutch East Indies was about 15 
ver cent, and in Ceylon about 10 per cent, or a total reduction of 


approximately 21 per cent, as shown by the following figures: 





First 
Quarter, 
1 20 
I 1 M iti ekdsdess kone Tons 42,40¢ 
ute East Indies . 19,000 
CRM ot cacunc cbs Weeen an Kade bade 10,00 
© er ce T i s 5,2¢ 
WEE sdavecevcusnaadbuntnedasneus 76,600 60,950 
im convinced,” writes the investigator, “that the returns 
for the second quarter will show a further reduction of at least 


10,000 tons, so that the output for the six months to June 30, 
against 154,000 tons 


Failing some great change 


1921, will be approximately 110,000 tons, as 


rresponding period of 1920 





) e ¢ 

the positi either by increase in the price or some general 

efficient restriction scheme, I do not think that the output 

for 1921 will exceed 200,000 tons, or approximately 65 per cent 
of the figure for 1920.” 

EXPORT 
Rickinson gives the official total export of plantation rubber 
for 1920 as 304,816 tons. The following figures for the first 


quarter of 1921, as compared with the corresponding period of 
nt a reduction of approximately 30 per cent. 











¢ res¢ 
« 
I s Malaya . Te ns 
) Fast Indies 
Ce n t 14t} Apr 
SOME ac beariceeusea 58,037 
STOCKS 
The Planters’ Association of Malaya prepared the fol 
lowing estimate of rubber stocks at the end of 1920, which 
is as nearly accurate as possible: 
In the East: 
Singapore < . tons 25,000 
Colombo oe 5,000 
Dutch Indies..... 15,000 
On the Estates 35,000 
80,000 
In America: 
Held by dealers 2nd manufacturers and in transit 
within the U. S. A ; : tens 120,000 
In London....... a. ed eete , 50,000 
In Japan, Canada, Avstr Europe : 20,000 
FEE - Sewceeeededeadkkdnsnn6nnds 6be005es 40,000 
ee ee  eamaccscdecaveasoancies tons 310,000 


Taking into consideration the production and export figures 
presented above, and the increase in London stocks, the visible 
supply must have increased by a further 30,000 tons. In brief, 
there must be approximately 340,000 tons of rubber in the world 


at the present time. 
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OWNERSHIP OF ESTATES 





e very greatest importance at the present 
ends on the need for organization and the 
“ her the resent crisis 
BRITISH MALAYA 
I Py 
1,021,000 ACRES OWNED BY EUROPEANS 
Issue 
Acreag ( : 
739,000 ACRES OWNED BY ASIATICS 
Acres 
small estates er 15 acres extent 
r s r ips 20,000 acres ¢ pila ted 
+ ] + } 
ested ¢ g ‘ 
ut it is assumed t port that 
Sa ize £00 er re t g t 
\ ‘ erties 1 , f erior 
\\ ig i £40 t £45 
e tot ‘ end . 739,000 
£3. .000.000 Adding this t the issued 
ed ties. t ta sted 
S £91.000,000 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 
S x) j ss. except 
{ 
A I 
CEYLON 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
SUMMARY 
\ Inv 
g 4164 
( s 78 4 ) a) 


CONTROL OF ESTATES 


tion of rubber estates at a time like the present 


importance, and the report outlines 


le greatest 


ft their spheres 


he principal associations and 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 





[his body has a membership of 908, consisting of 573 com- 
panies, and 335 individuals, with branches in Malaya, Ceylon, 
and South India. It controls approximately one-third of the 
world’s acreage (1,149,610) and a capital expenditure of almost 


ESO.000,000 
Growers’ Association is far 


reasons, the Rubber 


r obvious 

he most influential body connected with the plantation industry. 
ts committee ides representatives from practically all the 
g er houses in London, and its influence in government 
cles is much greater than that of all others combined. 


By reason of its size, it can bring its influence to bear on a 


smaller associations, and it has representa- 


tives on all the local planters’ associations in the different coun- 


DUTCH ASSOCIATION 


The members of this body are the Dutch-owned estates in 


Sumatra and Java, but there are a great many locally owned 


which are not affected by its decisions. 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION 


This body controls the Japanese plantations in the East, and 
worked along with the Rubber Growers’ Association 


Dutch Association in important questions like restriction. 


PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MALAYA 


me mbership of 574 estates, which control 


Malaya. The 


. ay has da 





great part of this area 


acres Of rubpbover in 


is owned by members of the Rubber Growers’ Association, so 
at its authority is very local. There are also associations in 


ra and Ceylon, of which the majority of the local 








Va, 
estates are members, but they exist very largely to protect the 
local interests of the industry, and they have no real weight in 
determining the policy of the owners 

In any quest voluntary restriction, the only bodies which 
have any control over members are the Rubber Growers’ 


\ssociation, the Dutch and the Japanese Association, and, at 


these three bodies does not 
half total 


exceed 1,600,000 acres, or just one-half of the acreage of 





the world 
ihe estates uts the membership of ‘ 
+ ; not 1 ; 
1 a aAlit il Ally 
‘ ly r Asse t ind the Dut 
d i. estrict omise I 
i S ar St Ss vithout 1 the 
« 9 ( e d the S¢ 
S SE 
THE CRUX OF THE SITUATION 
‘ n is simply this: A combinaticn of the Rubber 


rs’ Association, Dutch and Japanese Associations may, to 


ited extent ntrol the output of at most half of the world’s 


ot compel its members to abide by its de 


strength of these associations is in the influence 


ise in the political world, in any question of 





government policy. In the eyes of their respective governments, 
these bodies represent the opinions of the plantations 


Malaya 
the interests of private o vnership on the 


There is a tremendous lack of proper coordination 


is divided internally by 
ne hand, and the Rubber Growers’ Association on the other. 
Ceylon is completely out of touch with Malaya and the Dutch 
ast Indies, and each is trying to benefit at the expense of 
the other. 

In the opinion of the investigator the only way to obtain a 
fair to all for the British and 
insist on the establishment of proper 
statistical bureaus, and to compel every owner of rubber in these 


furnish 


universal restriction would be 


Dutch Governments to 


countries to 


returns 


accurate 


=a << 
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PRESENT POSITION OF ESTATES 

The report discusses each country separately because of widely 
varying conditions. 

BRITISH MALAYA 

British Malaya possesses more than half of the world’s rubber 
acreage, and is by far the most important factor in the present 
crisis. At the same time, it is much the most complicated and 
must be considered in four groups. 

R. G. A. CONTROLLED ESTATES 

In this group, controlled by the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
und comprising 660,728 acres, are to be found practically all 
of the strongest and best-known companies with acreage well 
planted, fully equipped and properly managed. 

Since November, 1920, these estates have restricted their out- 
put by 25 per cent, and the present average output is not above 
70 per cent of last year’s production. Practically none has closed 
down altogether. Most of them possess considerable cash re- 
sources, either actual or future, in the shape of forward con- 
tracts, and with few exceptions can carry on until the end of 
the year, when, unless conditions improve, they will mostly be 
But they will be the last to 
stop work and the first to revive with better times. To discharge 


at the end of their resources. 


their trained European and native employes would be but a 
resent saving that would entail an enormous future expense for 
recruiting coolies from Java, and they will consider this only 


is a last resort 


LOCALLY CONTROLLED AND PRIVATE ESTATES 

The estates in this group are of all sorts, sizes and conditions. 
)§ the 349,272 acres owned by local and private companies and 
individuals, about 100,000 acres will manage to carry on for a 
further six months. The owners of the remaining 250,000 acres 
ave exhausted their resources, cannot raise further funds by 
1ortgages or debentures, are unable to sell even at ridiculously 
low figures, and before another three months are gone must 
lose down, discharge their labor and await future events. Some 
may manage to retain sufficient labor to keep estates clean, but 
by the end of the year very few will be producing rubber. Until 
y, some of these estates, by capacity output and 
rigid economy, were still able to produce without loss, but the 

, 


iarket precludes any possibil 


1 ity of profitable output, and 





t produce at a loss 
ASIATIC-CONTROLLED ESTATES 


On the 739,000 acres owned by Asiatics no voluntary restriction 
could ever be successful. These estates are independent of any 
lanters’ association, and are worked exclusively for the good of 
the owner, as distinct from that of the industry. 

Of the Chinese-owned estates, totaling 569,000 acres, few 
possess cash resources in the ordinary sense, and without profits 
cannot continue in operation. The bulk of Chinese rubber, which 
varies from the highest to the lowest grade, is heavily mortgaged, 
he interest is not forthcoming and foreclosures will follow if 
there is any hope of recovering the money. In brief, most 
Chinese plantations are bankrupt, and, unless conditions improve, 
most of this acreage will be out of cultivation within a few 
months. 

MALAY OWNED ESTATES 

The Malay-owned rubber from estates totaling 150,000 acres 
is of very poor quality and badly cultivated, but the cost of 
production is little besides the labor of the planter himself, his 


family and friends. However low the return, the mere fact 


of earning a livelihood will prevent natives from abandoning 
their holdings, but many owners have found other means of earn- 
ing a living and the acreage being tapped is decreasing monthly. 

While it is impossible to prophesy, it is estimated that with 
present prices there will be a monthly fall in production until 
by the end of the year the output will be about 40 to 50 per cent 


of normal. A rise of even 2 pence a pound, however, would 


make a great difference to many estates, and Asiatic owners 


especially will recommence tapping as soon as there is a profit. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

There are 576 rubber estates in the Dutch East Indies, of 
which 161 are situated on the East Coast of Sumatra, 351 in 
Java, and 64 in the other islands of the Archipelago 

On the East Coast of Sumatra the estates are almost entirely 
first-class and are controlled by properly financed companies. 
Although they are faced with a higher cost of production than 
any other country in the East, they are very unlikely to ex- 
perience acute distress until the end of this year, 

Here, as in Malaya, coolies are imported from Java, and re- 
cruiting expenses are very heavy. This factor has prevented 
many estates from closing down, but the investigator found 
very few signs of distress or any disposition to close down, even 
though the great majority of the estates were producing at 
a loss. 

In Java the cost of production is very low, and there are a 
great many estates which are producing to capacity, with cor- 
respondingly cheap costs. There is only a small reduction in 
output in Java, and with rubber selling at 9 pense a pound, f. 0, b 


Batavia, there will be little distress. Any fall below this figure 


will have serious results, but labor is so plentiful that it will 
be comparatively simple for the estates to close down temporarily, 


and resume work whenever conditions become favorable, 





CEYLON 
The crisis has produced very little hardship on Ceylon rubber 
estates. This is almost solely due to the big fall in the value 
of the rupee, and the resulting cheap labor. It is not at all un- 
common to produce rubber f.o.b. Colombo as low as 5 and 6 
pence a pot ind the average is little over 714 pence a pound 
This means that until recently most ofthe estates were still 


avoiding an actual loss on the crop, and consequently there was 
practically no restriction or closing down except among the 


members of the Rubber Growers’ Association, whose acreage is 


only 141,000 acres, out of a total of 410,000 


\part from the estates which are members of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, there is very little cash reserve to with 
stand any strain, but the cheap cost of production will enabk 
Cey to carry on much longer than the corresponding class 


OTHER COUNTRIES 





Of the total acreage of 270,000 acres planted, probably 100,000 
it most are able to stand any strain over the next s nonths 
he emainder have » res rces, and 1 lose d 1 gradual 

esS prices improve 
SUMMARY 
CLollating the hgures trom the above countries, the tollowing 
is the approximate position at the present tim 
I St I 
\ 12 Solvy D ss 
itish Ma res 1,76 1,100.0 f 
Dutch Eas 875. 000 S ( 5 
Le nr 10.0 Ih) ( é ) 
Other countrie s - ) 15 OO , 
Totals 2 00 7 


If no improvement takes place by the end of the year, the 


figures will be much more desperate. Probably not more than 
1,500,000 acres will have any resources, and the greater number 
of these estates will be on their last legs. The majority will 
be members of the big groups and of the Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation. 
VALUE OF ESTATES 

Estate values are depreciating rapidly. While most owners 
would willingly sell, there are practically no buyers and the 
prices offered so low that continued ownership is preferred in the 
hope of a future recovery. All new development schemes have 
been abandoned, notably those in Borneo and Sumatra. 
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ferrous material whil 








ibers and other organic ma- 
condensed account of rub- 


f 


s compounds outlining its preparation, vulcanization, 


properties and methods of manufacture. 





rhe hysteresis effect of rubber is treated and extracts are given 
British standard specifications for rubber shock absorber cord 
Pneumatic tires for airplanes and rubber hose for use 


dealt with in specifications and tests. 


A NEW EA IN REGARD TO TIRE MANUFACTURING AND MERCHAN- 
lisit 1 1 advanced by Georg K. Culp, Inc., 56 West 


Ss t 2 i \ rec li] 
45th street, New York, N. Y \ booklet, recently issued 
y the company, sets forth in detail the main features of the 


This 





Weather | S THE TITLE OF AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
) t by the Carrier Engineering 
Corp., Newark, New Jersey, and devoted to the spread of authori- 
t data on the Carrier system of air condi- 











r nat I 
y stri nd other p Each number is de- 
voted t spec robl such as dehumidification, and 
us industries in which conditioned air is essential. 
THe WEAVER MANUFACTURING Co., SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, SAID 
ve the largest factories in the world devoted exclusively 
garage equipment, has recently established a branch factory 
t Chatham, Ontario, in order to supply the needs of Canadian 
ns. The company’s new catalog indicates the scope of its 
umber of its products which include repairing 
ixle stands, tire spreaders and tire changers, rim anvils, 
ks, truing fixtures, wheel alinement indicators, and many other 
Auto hoists and auto ambulances for crippled cars 
s so be ent d as im rtant items this company’s 
r I g ge equipment necessities 


A GENERAI ND STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE PLANTATION RUBBER 


lustry has been recently prepared by a representative of F. R 
Henderson & Co., New York, N. \ The period of survey 
tended er ths the present year, while the coun- 


tries visited included the Straits Settlements and Malay States, 





Sumatra, Java and Ceylor Statistical tables of much interest 
é é ‘ however, make no claim to absolute 
r ( to t uct that there are no statistical bureaus in 





er-producing ntries mentioned \ more extended ac- 


B O ELD, Ni \ TIRE MANUFACTURER, BUT FORMERLY 
ll-known champion in automobile races, has recently given to 
some of his opinions regarding his experiences with 

res in general, which experiences led to the manufacture ot 
Oldfield tires. In a recent booklet, “Twenty-five Years of Record 





this particular brand, which is being now so extensively used 






rr cars. These are: first, air-tight inner tubes of the 
st r er, generously over size; second, durable casings, built 





id cotton; and third, a tempered 
ud of specially compounded rubber. 


alternate layers of rubber ar 


CoMMERCE REPORTS, FORMERLY ISSUED BY THE UNITED STATES 
Department of Commerce as a daily, has now become, with the 
first issue, dated September 5, a weekly publication. News of the 
various industries, classified and arranged on a commodity and 
geographical basis, will be especially featured, and it is believed 
that this official trade paper will be of maximum utility to Amer- 
can business interests. Important advances in rubber industry 
affairs are indicated in this first weekly issue under the heading 
“Figures Showing Rubber Trade Development.’ 
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Golf Ball Manufacture 
HISTORICAL relate, the more it was knocked and hacked about, t lignt 
HE game of g tes ecord of its origin. Fo seemed to improve, This suggested to someone that the surtace 
T centuries its it was mited by the expense the ball be nicked into lines and this was < th good 
the balls req layi ind the game was availabl esults The flight of the “hand hammered” ball was all that 
nly to the wealt r several centuries pr to the middle « ul r sire ind the feather was superse 
tne last, golf balls w ( iade of hand-sewed ull’s-hide with - 
seams turned toward the insidk These leather coverings were a CE ee 
the t ghtly compacts d vith feathers The size of the old feather the long course of manufacturing devel: pment that h is 
iS aj mat 1-11 ches in diamete duced the modern golf ball many interesting processes linve 








International 


WRAPPING THE RuBBER CORE WITH FRICTION TAPE 


In 1848, gutta percha balls were first introduced into Europe, 
Sir Thomas Moncrieff, an English enthusiast, being generally 
credited with having conceived the idea of making golf balls 
of this material. It is claimed that the Rev. Robert A. Paterson, 
in 1845, rolled gutta percha clippings into a ball which he painted 
and used on the links 


Gutta percha balls soon became popular, as their price was 


about one-fifth that of the original feather balls. Golf was thus 





International 


ForMING CorE SHELLS OF GUTTA PERCHA 


brought within the reach of many and the number of devotees 
increased. In making the earlier gutta percha ball, the gutta 
was boiled until soft and then rolled by hand until smooth 


and round. Its flight, however, was never true and, strange to 





International 
Winpinc RupBer THREAD ON THE CorE 
been perfected. The patents on some of the more important 
have expired, notably the Haskell patent. 
THE HASKELL BALL 
The structural feature of the Haskell ball as described in 
“a golf ball, comprising a core composed wholly 
or in part of rubber thread wound under high tension, and a 


gutta percha inclosing shell for the core, of such kness as 





~ 


Internatwnal 

FITTING THE SHELLS AND THREAD-WouND BALL INTO THE MoLp 

to give it the required rigidity.” Specifications also included “a 

golf ball, comprising a central core section of relatively non- 

elastic material, rubber thread wound thereon under tension,” etc. 
The Haskell ball, when first made, was produced laboriously 
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heat and heavy pressure. 


engraved with the 


WINDING MACHINE 
\ side elevation and plan of a machine for thread-winding 
golf-ball cores is here shown. Elastic thread is wound in dif- 
erent great circles around the core, at the same time being 


evenly distributed over 





the entire body of the 
hall by the automatic ac- 
tion of this machine. The 
upper illustration is a side 
elevation and the lower 
iew is a plan of the 
machine. The two side 
frames <A, support the 
mainshaft B, that is pro- 
vided with a hand-wheel 
and belt drive. Pivoted 
on this shaft are two 
10rizontal arms C and D 


that support the bearing 
i 





through which pass a 
tubular and a solid shaft. 
Directly under the upper 
bearing is a similar bear- 
ing bolted to the frame 
and through which pass 
tubular and solid shafts 
similar to those in the 
upper bearing. The spur 











gear F, fixed to the main 
cDaw's Wrxoinc MacHINE shaft, meshes with two 

sets of pinions of differ- 
ent pitch. being keyed to the upper tubular and solid shafts, re- 


+; 


spectively, while the other two pinions are keyed to the lower 





ubular and solid shafts. On the opposite ends of the upper shafts 
are two knurled disks H, and similar disks ] are attached to the 





corresponding ends of the lower shafts. Due to the different pitch 
the driving pinions the inside upper disk revolves at the same 
speed as the lower outside disk, and the upper outside disk revolves 


the same speed as the lower inside disk, the former pair rotating 


"W 


ightly faster than the latter pair. A ball retained between these 
sks will be rotated 


slowly about an axis which passes through 


axis of the two shafts, thus winding the elastic thread in 


differs rcles around th re, 

| ill is held in position by rollers J and K, mounted on the 
ends of two pivoted arms provided with spring tension. For 
removing the ball, the upper bearing, being pivoted to the main 


shaft, is raised and lowered by the handle provided for that 


GOLF BALLS WITH LIQUID CENTER 


Eight or ten years ago there was made in the United States 


i golf ball with liquid center, the liquid being a concentrated 
solution of zinc chloride under heavy pressure. On being cut 
ap the ball would spring open exposing a 





mass of rubber bands under high tension hold- 
ing an inside ball formed of a large number ot 
laminated sheets. Serious accidents to players 
occurred in the use of this ball and resulted 
nally in its being withdrawn from sale. 
Another patented ball embodying the liquid 








center idea is here shown, and in which a ball 
having a greater specific gravity than the liquid, METAL AND 
is free to move about, with the object of aiding Liquip CENTER 
flight and insuring better control of the ball. 

The golf ball comprises a container 4A made of double texture 
fabric and filled with liquid B. Rubber tape C is wound under 
high tension around the container A, and rubber threads are then 
vound around the tape windings as indicated at D. Finally the 

ver E is applied, which may be of any wear-resisting material 
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h as gutta percha. The ball F is of a specific gravity greater 


in the liquid, and is made of hard composition or hardened steel 
ve} While 


th a smooth surface 
used if 


ent puncturing the container. 


ball shown, more than one can be 


to pre 
re is only one inner 

esired 
Another 


bag or 


patented center golf ball provides an 


liquid 


ibber container filled with liquids of different specit 


one of which is 


vities, 


mercury. 
METAL-CORED GOLF BALL 


solid metal ball or core 


eo 


the illustration, 7 is a 


is molded and 





fourteen pockets, 3, six of which extend to the 





central metal core, formed on | 





that accurately hold the core in 


mold, while four pockets are pro 
vided on the equatorial and five on 
each hemispherical circumference 
core A thin vul- 
then 


1 
nized rubber coating, 4, is 


plied, to which a thin rubber 





is cemented, when the ball 


rubber thread, 6, 


is wound with 











and the outer preferably 


RED BALL of balata, 


The construction of the mold used to 


herewith. The 





cover, 7, 
molded on the sphere. 
the metal 


cored ball 


- 2 
sections 7, &, 13, 


make 


ust described is shown mold 


14 are provided with tapering radial pins 9, 10, 11 and 12, which 


- } 
converge to a common center and 





are symmetrically disposed. Some 
be long enough to 
to be 


> 


(2) of the 


yf the pin 


( 





support a hard core (1) em- 
bedded in the material 

ball. In the 
the mold consists of 
two (13. 14) of 
equatorial part of th 
molded, the 
and the ba 


construction shown, 








four sections, 





which form the 
ball. When 


is drawn off 


1 
i 





material 
' 


as described above. 


the pins, | is complete: 


Like other products formerly made in ru 





ball manufacture has become a specialty in tl 
cerns with ample capital to develop and perfect new ideas 
and the special machinery required, and the industry is sur- 


} 
{ 


rounded by patent protection 


EXAMPLE OF GOLF BALL THEORY 


theory applied to golf-ball construction 1s 





u patent No. 160,696 granted t i \merica 
t relates to the const tion of a golf 

ll comprising a resilient c und a core-enveloping shell having 

2 surface with smooth portions interspersed with abrasive por- 
t s, the smooth ortions some stances being rendered 
elative elasti This 

ball has an elast enter 

surrounded by a. shell 

with perforations in 


embe dde d 
hard 


which are 
plugs of metal or 
containing car- 
Whatever the 


character of the plug, the 


rubber 


borundum. 





exterior of the shell is a 


PreRFORATED 


ELastic CENTER AND 


continuous spherical sur- 
face. A 


invention covers a resilient ball center with cup-like de- 


SHELL 3 gee 
modification of 
the sam 
pressions spanned by the shell to render those portions more yield- 
ing upon impact with the club. When a stroke is made, the outer 
surface of the ball is temporarily deformed, causing the ball to roll 


up the face of the club. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
STATEMENTS QUESTIONED 
To THE Epitor: 


D' \R SIR 


articles in THE 


I have been very much interested in reading a couple 


InpIA Rupper Wortp which contain some 





rather surprising statements, For instance, in the June, 1921, issue, 
on page 663, Arthur E. Friswell makes the statement that owing 
to climatic conditions, principally humid twice as much sulphur 
is required to effect the same cure in Manchester, England, as is 
required Massachusetts. This in spite of the fact that during 
the the rubber sheet is total mmersed in water 





on page 742, Frederic Dannerth makes the 


ssuc 
statement that since the melting point of gas black is over 6,500 
degrees | it Is “material of preeminent importance in cases 


nished rubber product is exposed to high temperatures.” 
\s you know, most of the inorganic materials used also have 


fairly high melting points and why this statement should be 
made at all is utterly incomprehensible as the softening point of 


rubber compounds is not materially affected by the presence of 
the fillers. W. J 


KELLY 


A. E. FRISWFLL’'S REPLY 


f additional 
required to effect vulcanization under the 





mly assure your correspondent that the fact 
atmo- 
litions prevailing in " 
article and that I was also obliged to increase the sulphur 
in a number of the tire 
t had for years given good results on this sid 
able to give any chemical 
that 


conditions, if he 


compounds which I put into us 


I am un- 
cor- 


explanation but your 


respondent will find his practice 





under the 


is in a estigate 
ARTHUR E. FRISWELL. 
DR. DANNERTH’'S EXPLANATION 
rhe softening point of rubber compounds is materially affected 
th esence of organic fillers. There are also many inorganic 


bstances which cannot be used in rubber compounds because they 











decompose when heated to 300 degrees | In view of this fact, a 
substance which has a melting point far above that of superheated 
steam s it is found in industrial plants—must be of preeminent 
mp ance as a filler 
The reader should not fall into the I ( hinking that gas 
Cat n bla s the e which is stable t high tempera- 
tures re these heat-resisting substances 
ert s which ( its s< a 1 dir g 
I DANNERTH 
MR. KELLY'S COMMENTS 
reply to Mr. Friswell’s comments, it may be entirely possi- 
le that it was necessary for him to use mors ur in vul - 
ing st s in ing the same stocks in this 
( try. He Was not necessitated tn any 
way, shape or manner by the variation in the humidities between 
the two places. If Mr. Friswell will kindly explain why in curing 


umid 


under water in England the cure takes place in a more 
‘ 
I 


environment than when curing under water in America, I should 
be indeed glad to hear it 


In regard to Mr 


compounds are 


Dannerth’s statements: The heat-resisting 


dependent almost entirely on the 


pro] erties of 


degree of pigmentation, provided that all the pigments used have 


} 


melting ove that of vulcanized rubber. In other words, 


m 


points a 
for heat-resisting properties, barytes, zinc oxide, or clay will have 
exactly the same properties as lampblack if present in equivalent 
objection to Dr. Dannerth’s th 


amounts. My statements being that 


the melting point of the compounding material has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the heat-resisting qualities of the resulting stocks, 
that the melting point is higher than that of 


KELLY. 


provided, of course, 
the vulcanized rubber —W J 
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CONSTRUCTION 





Mills’ 


vee d eader rooms or other sections of the 
ng, if it is subdivided. Stock may be transferred fron 
ther through a corridor open to the outer air, but 
r for protection, the openings into the two sections 
g protected standard automatic fire doors. 
[he two rooms are divided by two separate parapeted blank 
s which shouid be absolutely without openings; all pipes, 


shafting or electric wires should be buried in the floor and rise 





window and be provided with fire doors with raised sills as are 


h her rooms. It should have a fireproof ceiling which may 
serve as a platform upon which fans may be mounted to eliminate 
the introduction of the fan hazard in the hazardous rooms. 


Exits.—Emergency exit doors for the ready escape of the 
employes should not have raised sills. They should never be 
locked. Large windows should be provided with a double row 

movable sashes for ventilation near the floor as well as 
bove The windows should be glazed with lightweight plain 
glass to minimize the possibilities of accident. The use of heavy 


> Fans (i necessary.) 


SUGGESTION for a 
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SPREADING & MIXING BuILDING 


A Fon RuBaer Micis 
Committee on Manvyacturing Kisks and 
Srecsal Mazards 
NaTionar Fire Prorection Assec. 

87 Mix Sr. Boston. 
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BER SPREADERS AND CEMENT MIXERS 


glass will intensify an explosion, obstruct hose streams and prob- 
ibly result in more serious accidents. The trucking platform is 
purposely made narrow and without a roof to discourage its use 
for storage. It should be of concrete and filled in to eliminate 
a space beneath it 
VENTILATION 

NATURAL VENTILATION.—Sufficient natural ventilation should be 
rovided that the use of all fans may be eliminated. This necessi- 
tates adequate ventilation at the floor level that heavy vapors 
may flow out and fresh air enter. To permit this it is essential 
that the floors of the rooms be located two or three feet above 
the grade. Pipes should be located practically at the floor level 


vard into the rooms The room should have an outside 


x. 





“ately 








inc! 
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g f heavy gases or liquids. Steam vents are provided near 
e ¢ ng of the storeroom to permit a good circulation of air. 
| Idition to these | s, | res ré in the exit doors, 
in the walls of large rooms as sub for vent pipes o 
id ate capacity 
l monitor with n le | t s provided the full lengtl 
f the workrooms order that draughts may be regulated 
accordance with the directi t the wind, to get the desire 
rcul n. The schen ventilati s to provide thorougl 
tion of air and the elimination of hazardous vapors without 
Stean s should be placed erhead not only { heating 
oses, but also that the air at the upper part of the room may 
‘ support the extra weight of water and gasolin 
apor ill develop from the process and aid in eliminating 
y the monitor. 
ANS.—If fans must be sed, outs installation is advised 
is the introduction of fans into such hazar rooms materially) 
increases the fire hazard and should not be permitted. Each 


separate compartment should have 
used which 
and tul 


should a common fan be 


nection through the fans 


another. Fans should exhaust 
the upper part of the room to in 
Also, their switche Ss, 


source ,of power s} 


and heavy vapors. 


or other 10uld be 


its individual fan 


would 


e the 


to aid the 


utside 












In no case 
involve direct 
from one fire 
floor level as well as 


elimination of both light 


starting boxes and motors, 
located outside to eliminate 


belts and all power hazards from the workrooms. 


USE OF VOLATILE LIQUIDS 


The transportation of all inflammable volatiles and mixtures i 


por 


of special pumps, compounds may be 


room to the spreader room and from the volatile st 














rtable cans should be eliminated so far as { 
discharged 





n 
ossible 


By the use 
from the churn 


rage tanks 











to the workrooms. In all cases such pipes should pass under 
the fire walls, entering the rooms upward through the concrete 
floor. Each room should be provided with hand pumps for the 
gasoline, benzol, et lrawing from the buried pipes, which should 
be arr d to drain backward to the ipply tanks, all as spec! ed 
th National Fire Protect \ ition rules covering the 
storage and handling of ha lous liquids 
The us f open pi nd pail highly inflammable li ls 
should be prohibited. Nor tible solvents may be used for 
cleansing the workman’s hands. spreader knives, etc As 
Oo m cent irbon tetra I ad 40 per ent ben or 
n a is not n hazardous rdinary kerosene, and is 
strongly recommended 
Buried tanks for hazardous liquids should be provided with 
vent pipes and other fittings as sp ed tl nal Fire Pr 
tect Association ? S ' s from the under- 
ground tanks are filled ld ted during unloading inside 
in then dike or over a depression so that if accidentally 
scharged on the er d the inflammable liquids will be confined 
‘ 1a]1 locatior | whether full or empty should be 
ept iy from al] buildings 
Solvent ding t 
t ! signed to 
| rge v f inflan 
] + ] 
t e-proof all other 
build: preter r 100 t distant, all being so arrange 
. i+ sion in this building 
SPECIAL FIRE PROTECTION 
( NDIN¢ Special! attention should be given to grounding a 
g, truss metal window frames, and 
A thoroughly grounded metallic plat 
n should placed on the floor in front 





drain- 


con- 


section to 














spreaders a cn S rimpioyes 1 i t wear rubber 

1 or soled shoes, leath les with br ails being used t 

e grounding the employe. Steel nails Ss may result 1 

s. Grounding should includ 1 the piping, churns, spreaders 

{ nks nd extra grounds witl lec g points shoul 

Ovi llect static charges from the cloth passing through 

d ft a elts and other moving objects For 

there s 1 pref ly be a grounded metallic idle rol 

t outiets int ( urns ] der tanks tron all 

1 pi u so portable cans, or portable lamps, should be 

| I s or other proper grounds to connect them 

t parts the machine. Trucks should be eliminated 

e rooms so far as possible and where used should have 

brass wheels, or if rubber wheels are used, there should 

ain in contact with the floor to ground the truck. 

working on machinery, especially when cl g the knives 

readers, should form the habit of grasping machine with 

hand while working with the other that tl n round 
selves and thereby avoid the transmissi sparks 

here essary, shafting and belts should be run at the lowest 

le speed and static collectors provi led on the belts Cloth 








be run with fair safety if 








precautions 





ll electrical apparatus should be 
ooms as far as possible. 
e inclosed, preferably with fire screen gauze. 


type and approved for use 1 


xtu 


vaporproof 


should } 


switches and apparatus 
ye il 
keyless 
liabile t 
should | 


res. Lamps should have 


where 


and 


} 
elobes 





ifying sy 








should 


are 


-s should be run as slowly as possil 


1; oan + 
eliminated 





ie, 


from 





inside 


preferably not 
fteen yards per minute. Twenty yards per minute 


taken to maintain 


the 


Where necessarily inside, they should 


All motors, starters 


n inflammable atmosy 


1 
sockets, 


) injury, 


within the buildin 


og 
s- 


tem should be 


the non-sparking 


I 





ye 


by 


ye provide d to cut 


reres. 


protected 
wire gua 


All wir- 
1 conduit and all lamps solidly attached to the 


by 


rds. 


out all current 


installed to main- 


not 


during operation an atmosphere in the room containing 
than four and not over seven grains of moisture per 
It is found n the summer when the air is charged 
four e grains of moisture, very few fires occur 
ty 11 itor should be provided to constantly denote 
tv present the dry cold months of the year, the us: 
1 ng ratus is essential, if fires from static char; 
, 
. \ Steam hose der moderate ressur should be 
t the sj ders to enable the workm to blow out 
Such protecti has been ind of much lue to exting 
ler fires 1 protect the workmen. One inch or larger s 
se W it le is the best for this set For 
< id re r ner | + ’ ot < ] an + 
verforated a9 ted just sues th 
- urd to prevent tl formation « A > 
This stean enishes su nt moisture to trat 
R int or ded machi: vithout rming a spa 
I d hand ext tishers should pr 1, some 
P 1 some of t conte tetrachl 
t S ssary for tl rat { spreaders should 
l rl vers inged t se automat 
eat-releasi le Where otl apparatus n 
le t erate such a cover, the tank may be prot 
i foam ext guishing yparatus arranxe 1, aut lat 
the « ce of the flammable liquid with foan 
SPRINKLERS 
yutomatic sprinkler system should be provided with ab 
tl sual number of sprinklers, as it assumed tl 
? heat in fires these rooms is s is to demand more 
‘ ling purposes th Sane dinar . 








division 1s particularly 


present and generally 
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FIRE PREVENTION IN RUBBER SPREADER AND 
CHURN ROOMS 
By F. pI Hoxie 


7 general principles of fire protection engineering are divided 


into prevention, extinguishing and subdivision Prevention 
is capable of most valuable results but is always associated with 
an uncertain personal factor dependent upon human carefulness, 
therefore methods of extinguishing have generally been given the 





st study in ler to avoid or compensate for this factor. Sub- 


necessary where easily ignitible fluids are 
determines whether a process involving 
} 


such fluids is a desirable or an 


indesirable risk. 


\ tundamental principle is to keep valuable materials dam- 














ageable by fre or water well separated from processes in which 
res are frequent lor example, a spreader room may be made 
an acceptable risk by rigidly excluding from it all materials 
which ca € ¢ d re 
PREVENTION 
le mos ( i re in processes involving readily 
i ta ectr t I ¢ records s Vv that 
i 7% cr iC \ res yrocesses mM 
\ Vi r This in tes 
t s r I es ni 
c t . nte! iDsolute n in 
I € Sal t as pro- 
® te t 4 5g . 
I t ted cu tak l 
, anies ‘ S 
‘ i tt Tal res 
ga temperature m 
im it r es iré 
kk mi i i i ?1 
e | t 1 > ‘ ‘ ! imid- 
, t lang oint is 
. ‘ t ent ne ind 
STATIC ELECTRIC SPARKS CAUSE BENZINE FIRES 
: : é ty, 
e cl the ¢ t stat ty ft the 
. the I — ge gen riginates 
i r 4 l y r \\ r the 
eam table ] r t vears ( ttomed 
sw h g t il insulators d stands a dry 
th his } v st cloth When the ting 
pleted he t th from the machine and this 
veans rubs off considerable of the electrical charge, which, with 
insulating shoes and floor and a dry atmosphere, he is able 
retain on his body for some time—several minutes—under 
avorable nditions e reaches for a can of cement or towards 
he knife of the spreading machine and a spark from his finger 
the metal ignites the upor, to the entire mystification of the 
man who caused the fire, the spark being so small as to escape 
tice in the excitement of the fire \ man who gives out little 
isture from his ski particularly subject to this phenomenon 
Hence, it is desirable to provide grounded metal plates in the 
or in front the k f the spreading machine where the 
in and cement can would generally stand, and to avoid rubber 
ttomed shoes 


1achine can accumulate and hold a charge for an 


If the moisture in the atmosphere is maintained 


foot, neither man nor cloth on the 





y considerable 


The origin of the electrical charge on spread or impregnated 
goods is doubtless connected with the evaporation of benzine or 


water from the fabric 


taken from benzine leaves a charge on the waste and the benzine. 
Similarly, filtering benzine through chamois or cloth causes an 


electric charge to form. 


The location and relative magnitude of the charge on the cloth 
can be easily shown by a thread or piece of woolen yarn about a 
foot long held near the cloth. It will be drawn towards the charge 


with a force proportional to the magnitude of the charge. 


METHODS OF VENTILATION AND HUMIDIFICATION 


In a spreader room in which large quantities of solvent are 
being evaporated freely into the air a very large amount of air 
will be required to carry away this solvent in order to keep the 
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uir sufficiently clear for the comfort of the workmen. Moreover, 


when the air of such a room is kept sufficiently free of the solvent 
for comfort it is well bel 


ow the explosion limit of the gas. Where 


; 1 


is discomfort to the workmen there is always great danger. 


AIR AND MOISTURE REQUIRED FOR VENTILATION AND 





HUMIDIFICATION 
gallon of benzine evaporated will require 3,000 cubic feet 
air to reduce the vapor to its lowest explosive limits. This 
centration of vapor, however, will doubtless be found highly 
lisagre e to tl so that two or three times as much 
it least, must be in order to secure tolerable working 
nditions. If a spreader room in which 60 gallons of benzine 


are evaporated in one hour or one gallon in a minute, which is not 
an excessive amount with some processes in use at present, an 


air circulation of about 10,000 cubic feet a minute could well be 


In many cases the updraft caused by the high temperature of 
the spreading machine will be sufficient in itself to circulate the 
required amount of air if abundant inlets are provided near the 
loor for admitting the fresh air. Where large openings are re- 
quired they should be fitted with steam coils for heating and jets 
for humidifying the air, liberal outlets being provided at the ceil- 
ing for carrying away the hot air and vapor. 

Benzine vapor is heavier than air but when the vapor is present 
in the proportion of less than two per cent and the mixture is 
heated, the hot mixture of benzine vapor and air is much lighter 
than cold air with the result that the hot vapor will readily ascend 
if a sufficient opening is provided in the roof for its escape. If 
1atural ventilation is to be depended upon in a room in which a 
gallon of benzine a minute is being evaporated, a free vent area of 
20 square feet should be provided for both incoming and outgoing 
air in order to keep the air velocity down to 500 feet a minute, 
which is probably as rapid as could be depended upon. A greater 
vent area would be advisable if there is any probability of its be- 


ing obstructed. 


It has been shown that a handful of waste 
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The amount of charge on the cloth on a spreading machine is 
function of the speed of the machine as well as the humidity, in 
ther words, a spreading machine which would cause no fires 


Progress in Rubber 


RUBBER GHOST-MASKS 


rubber heads and hands have added a new 


In “The Conquer- 


HUSTS with 
elemeat of mystery to motion pictures. 
ing Power,” an adaptation of one of 


scene shows Pére Grandet in his treasure room terrified by the 


Balzac’s novels, a 


spirit of gold, which he has worshiped for a lifetime, rising from 


his strong box to crush him. The eerie effect is produced by 





RuBBER MAskK 


THe Spirit oF GoLp 


double photographic exposure, but the “spirit” is an actor wearing 
I 


a rubber mask which envelopes head and neck, and who also 


] 


wears specially made rubber gloves with claw-like fingers 
A PATENTED INVENTION 
The making of rubber masks, deformed hands, and other 


anatomical abnormalities, first described in THe INpiA RvuBBER 
Wortp, May 1, 1921, and developed by Alex Hall, a Los Angeles 


sculptor, is now conducted on an extensive scale for the motio1 


ae 
wx ee 





Makinc Forms Upon Wuicu Ruspper MASKS ARE BUILT 


picture industry by a company controlling the patents issued for 
Mr. Hall’s invention. The patents cover all forms of masks, 
or parts of masks, for any part of the body or for use in any 
masquerade revel or theatrical exhibition. 


when run at a speed of 15 yards a minute at a given humidity 
would probably require a much higher humidity to run at 20 yards 
without fires, other conditions being the same. 


Mask Production 


LIFE-LIKE EFFECTS OBTAINED 

The technique of manufacture is being constantly improved, and 
the masks, originally heavy and somewhat unwieldy, are now 
much lighter and more comfortable, and the coloring and “touch- 
ing up” are much more artistic and life-like than before. The 
chief feature of the masks, “contortionableness,” has been es- 
these 
grimace in a re- 


pecially enhanced, so that the wearer can easily make 


counterfeit 
markably realistic way. 


presentments laugh, frown, and 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
The process of making the masks involves the molding of a 
head and neck in clay, taking a plaster cast of the 


mold marks on the cast, 
shellac, and then dipping the cast re- 


suitable 


modeled article, filing off burrs or 


coating the latter with 
peatedly in a rubber cement solution until a sufficiently thick 
ilm has been obtained. Zinc oxide is used to secure a white mask 
with various aniline dyes in the solution. 
either drop black—frankfort black—or 
which also toughens the rubber mask. 


and also in mixing 
Black 
with ‘carbon black, 


is produced with 


Retouching with a brush dipped in rubber cement is some- 


times done where wrinkles are desired, and features may be built 





TAGE 


RuBBER MAskKs IN USE ON THI 


up by placing tire dough or other plastic behind protuberances, 
by immersing a part of the mask many times in the solution or 
by painting the part with cement many times. Oil colors may 
be used in some cases to heighten the effects of tints obtained by 
dipping or to accentuate various facial markings. Hair is added 


for eyebrows and beard, and wigs may also be attached. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


While most of the rubber masks made thus far have been more 
or less grotesque, and while it is likely that there will always be a 
considerable demand for that kind 
purposes, the concern which is producing this rubber novelty is 


for theatrical and carnival 
also planning to make masks having a decided educational value 
It is said that it will not be long before fine replicas will be 
supplied of sculptured features from the great museums of the 
world, and to which experts in the mimetic art will impart the 


semblance of life. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 








VARIABILITY IN PLANTATION RUBBER foHowing figures for estates whicl id their output controlled 
t r | . nnection with the Fifth ftegularly by testing during the year 1920 
A Internat ‘ t many interesting papers Sixteen estates preparing after the best known standard 
t plantation 1 mar turing topics methods gave the following figures 
Vries w disc it juest ( s ed Sh 
lime s Time E s 
] ‘ i er ew g d ta Fs V . ti 
g d many hundred tests. These dat ‘ 1 
en ed below ‘ 1 
‘ ] 7 RS 





CAUSES OF VARIATION | 3 1] . $ 








‘ a - 
tt 755 s5—1 
. ; 4 1 11 
: [he average deviation for crepe is only 4.2 or about 3.8 ‘per 
. , , that for smoked sheet 2.5 or about 2.6 per cent and therefore, 
‘ ’ r nd systems wit tour and | , ede > : 
& ; Ss n both cases much less than the variation of plantation rubber 
. is a whole. For comparison we add some figures for estates 
t ( other : “0.3 
that also had their output controlled regularly, but did not stand- 
ihe clint . idles ardize their method of preparation as strictly as the above. 
i ¢ t tor < shor 
. ; . ~ , —Creépe - - Smoked Sheet— —~ 
[x aS | t ] t t ‘ $0 Time of ‘ i es I f cure Extremes in 
ir t e¢ cure Esta e a atior 
es i < ve range ot é 4 1 l Qo 5 + 6.5 
1 ve slow cures f the first 8 ; 2 0—125 2 6.549 — 
2 8.5 + 8.5 
‘ tap S > 75+ 28.5 
g tapping 22 z 
2 86 - & 
Resting t that had been overtapped, stopping tapping dur 24 S85 47 
. 2 87.5 + 5.5 
so many 1 e factors t caused 5 105. + 
g ities and are now avoided in the _ ‘ . , , , , 
~ [he variation is larger than in the above list, but in the 


* +h nr née dar 
$ 1 


a ‘ : ce oly " output of one estate it is never so large as in smoked sheet from 





Standar tior methods of preparation has undoubtedly 1 large number of estates. 
riability \ certain degree of variability 
. . ¥ ‘ OTHER VARIABLE PROPERTIES 
x ves al t 5 the trees var rom 7 ; } } i 
; tat f cure is not only property that should be taken 
‘ mst ty pe ry and “ee “.. : . , , 
nto account in rubber testing. Tensile strength, slope—resistance 
' 5 se many . ume od 
stretching at high elongation, and viscosity in dilute solu- 





he greatest amount of 


re among those which have drawn t 


taticts 


AVERAGE VARIABILITY attention, and about which considerable statistical material has 


' existing g red 
- : VISCOSITY 
1.900 Viscosity in dilute solution is a very sensitive property, which 
reel 1S imfiuer l by many tactors and for this reason alone shows a 
ge I ty Slope the is fairly con- 
stant for the better grades, and shows abnormal] figures only 
: ith certain lower grades, especially those in which the rubber 
as deteriorated markedly. 
TENSILE STRENGTH 
] e streng shows a certain amount iriation. The 
ns gures for the lower grades may sink.to very low values, es- 
or inferior types of rubber, or for those which con- 
rticles of dirt. For the first grades, however, a certain 
t ol tes t tensile strength also exists; certain estates regujarly 
the { ice high figures and show up much better than others? It 
that the condition of the trees is the principal factog that 
30 t of the several determi nes the tensile strength of, the rubber. An ‘estaté-that 
ed shows low figures for tensile strergth cannot always improve 


g tion trom tl this at will. This is another point on whith the output at one 
might deserve a certain preference above that of others, 


inner properties are ncerned 


the COLD AUTOPOLYMERIZATION OF BUTADIENE 





t in gen urries it mi-Zettung, 1921, 35, 898, reports that buta- 
‘ 5 S d tubes for é irs solidified to a 
hie a ettnde —_— eet £ thee 
white er r mass which still contained a little of the parent 
be gained by substance ; the product, which was practically insoluble and showed 
| . ‘ , the Y tender + 1! } sa¢ = . r ’ ] ; . 
d ir from é n d y to swell in the customary organic solvents, vaporized 
+ a nsiderabl <tent when heated and the suddenly melted 
s | . 
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A CONVENIENT FORMULA FOR THE 
TION OF RUBBER ENERGY 


By J. R. Sheppard’ 


CALCULA- 





| é $1 sting mde + s frequ + 
] red t the yg ent strictly speak 
7 at red to stretch th 4 eaking 
gene g S Lilie ett s the 
the rubber.” The unit rd em ed is the toot-] 
1c h 
rt cess ilc ng the energy f stress-s n data 
ve rather tedious, « " when man esults are requir 
d e employs the ethod « stimating the area under tl 
rve Tl est W 1 1 s to measure this area tl 
inimet t without t 1 iment tl application of the 
I 1 or working rule given below will give the result with tl 
mum cal ation I nethod is applicabie to either the 
Sss-st data or to the curve plotted therefron 


DEVELOPMENT OF FORMULA 


a hey se aes ' .. be tensiles in pounds per square 
ch at 100 per cent, 200 per cent, 300 per cent, 

ngat Ss 

Let T be breaking tensile 

Suppose that in a particular case the elongation at break is 


inch long has stretched 
O+ T; 
done on one cubic inch = ——— X 1 


? 


: , ' —— 
Now when a test piece originally 1 


100 per cent, work inch- 


inch-pounds 
? 


Similarly on stretching from 200 per cent to 300 per cent, work 
(T.+ T;) 

inch-pounds 
work done on 


On stretching from 600 per cent to 635 per cent, 


e cubic inch — inch-pounds 
2 100 
Thus the total work done on stretching to the breaking point is 
T; T, + T; T.-+T; T; + T, T,+ Ts 
seen to be — i ae 
4 ? ? 2 2 


inch-pounds, 
» > 100 


Or in general, if breaking elongation be (100 n + s) per cent, 
and if unit of energy be changed to the foot-pound, energy per 
] Ta (Tat+T) S 
cu.in.=—{ (T:+ T.+... — 
12 2 2 100 


~) 
I) 


WORKING RULE 

The following statement based on this formula is a convenient 
working rule: 

To get the energy from a stress-strain curve add together all 
but last two tensiles, half the second last tensile, and the average 
of last two tensiles multiplied by the last elongation increment 
expressed in inches. This sum divided by 12 will give the energy 
in foet-pounds. 

1Chemist. Amos Helden McCready Limited, Montreal, Canada 


*W. B. Wiegand, Canadian Chemical Journal, June, 1920; The 
Rubber World, October 1, 1920, pages 18-21 


India 





ACCURACY OF FORMULA 





Ir g¢ stress-str 1 
( s representing the readings by straight lines, thus obtain- 
Ing a if oximation to the true sn t i 
ed g € T i S t 
t ‘ il g the e1 based on t 
I ( g é Che error vevel ; 
' Sie ca 9 7 2 . hosel 
. ] t g H r, as mer 
CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
s RUBBER < 4 I YNVERTED 
i-hard € y impregnating the « tained 
hur and subjecting the s rubber to a semi 








CLoTH. THE PROCESS OF PRODUCING RUBBER 

"\ cloths consisting in subjecting a sheet of créped crude 
r to the dissolving and curing actions of a solution of 
benzine and sulphur chloride—Paul D. Steele and Albert E 


1,384,871 


CONSISTING 


United 


(J)COTILLO 


Sidnell, Denver, Colorado. States patent No 


Process FoR DISTILLING AND THE LIKE, 


material to the action of heat, producing a 
distilled, them 


through a condenser and returning the uncondensed gases to the 
} ] 


in subjecting the 


arbonized residue, collecting the gases passing 


mass at the point of highest temperature—Samuel M 
United States patent No. 1,384,939 
SHOE FILiterR. A SHOE FILLER COMPOSED OF HEATED 
bitumenated non-felted fibers is troweled into the cavity between 


Washington, D. C. 


WATERPROO! 


At ordinary temperatures the material 
regains a tough, resilient and pliable state—Abraham Herbert, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to The Rubberoid Co. of New Jer 
sey. United States patent No. 1,385,808 


the inner and outer soles. 





REGENERATION OF WASTE RUBBER CONTAINING INCORPORATED 
fibrous material is recovered by extraction in a closed vessel 
with solvents at moderate temperature 1 pressure.—Constantin 


Georgi, Zehlendorf, near Berlin, Germany, assignor to V. B. 
Moler, Yonkers, New United States patent No, 1,385,869. 


PURIFICATION OF INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. SAND AND 


York. 


other impurities are removed from the material by 





water containing hydrofluoric acid.—Cl ia 
United States patent No. 1,386,055. 


the presence of 
England. 
PROCESS FOR THE VULCANIZATION OF RUBBER CONSISTING IN 
treating it with sulphur and a metallic salt of a dithiocarbamic 
it to a temperature lower than 100 degrees C— 


both of Milan, Italy. 


acid, and heating 
Giuseppe Bruni, assignor to Pirelli & Co., 
United States patent No. 1,386,153. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


RuBBER SOLUTIONS OR 
vulcanized 


VULCANIZED 
undeteriorated 


SPREADABLE DOUGHS OF 


rubber suitable for waterproofing 
fabrics are obtained by vulcanizing masticated rubber in the 
presence of a solvent under suitably regulated conditions as re- 
gards, (1) concentration of the rubber solution, (2) the amount 
agent and (3) amount of mastication. 
The vulcanization may be effected in the following ways: (1) 
and sulphur with or without 


other ingredients such as accelerators, in solvents having a higher 


of vulcanizing added, 


by heating solutions of rubber 
boiling point than the temperature normally used for vulcaniza- 
tion; (2) by heating solutions having a low boiling point in a 
closed vessel; (3) by partially vulcanizing rubber and heating 
it with a solvent, or (4). by adding a limited amount of sulphur 
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‘ H. P.S g gh street, | Britis! alkaline fillers, to retard the vulcanization almost entirely. It is 
Ne 64.770 recommended that all tests, intended to discover the variability in 
crAL | , R SI ED A bber, be performed on mixtures to which has been added 
| | ‘ 5 rom two or three per cent zinc oxide, in order to eliminate the 
’ ” - S retarding effect which might be caused by small quantities of 
; , t foreign substances or decomposition products 
| 
hye 4) 
> , R | Aug 
7 
M SHELLAC SUBSTITUTE 
The rapidly advancing prices for genuine shellac give timely 
+ g r. | interest t substitutes \mong these products are the orange 
i yN X¢ \ Pe ection substitut tfered t ess n half the 
2 t rades and s for use in making rd n 
sitio? ( S arieties 
g ita 
parry % LABORATORY APPARATUS 
‘ S ROTARY VACUUM PUMP 
M M 5 s Ne np is t luce a vacuum 
4 s a solid cylind nounted on 
. y within a large hollow cylinder 
. ump ¢ sists < W Stages 
ne placed vertically at a slight angle to 
4 ‘ ach other, with the rotors mounted 
62 a common shait The stages 
: securely attached to one verti- 
side of a square cast-iron Case, 
OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS lled with special oil for sealing 
GERMANY having a removable lid through 
PATENTS ISSUED WITH DATES OF ISSUE ch passes the inlet tube For 
N - . ~_ xhausting vessels whose capacity does not exceed 10 or 12 liters 
7 ® Sods sump will be found very satisfactory.—Central Scientitic Co., 
400 Last Ohi street, Uhicag Illinois 
B x 
; { 
EFFICIENT WATER BATH 
ANILINE POISONING \ light, strong, electrically-heated water bath that comes to 
, 10? m iximum temperature quickly is shown herewith. The frame 
. " ay s angle steel with enameled tank of tinned copper, and an 
‘ Bas 2 a : 4utomatic water 
sk — , level ft brass. The 
T m : ae . heaters are of re- 
‘ 1 ; oe placea le type con- 
mg? or trolled by 
: ; z ; ud . switches which al 
2 . Oo oiling 
. ‘ ¥ ‘ int and two low- 
vas : cart er temperatures. 
: . : - This bat in be quickly taken apart and reassembled for clean- 
7 _ ng or ther purposes. Certain of the leading rubber labora 
; he ed States and Canada have found this form 
S 
, t i advantageous i é vork.—Th 
\ s & Spe ty ( Lansing, Michiga 
, . weis : , 
mptior GAUZE EVAPORATING DISH 
; nad > ree , The Seidenberg gauze dish of platinum for the accurate de- 
; eianeeen termination of solids in liquids, particularly for organic sub- 
stances and physiological solutions, consists of a fine-mesh wire 
supported in a dish and corrugated to present two surfaces of 
THE VARIABILITY OF CRUDE RUBBER bout 200 sq. cm. each The grooves exert a strong capillary 
Attention 1s called to t fact that the usual method testing action so that the gauze will hold at least five cc. of any liquid 
: t er really determines the varia- without any of it going through the meshes. Dehydration, there- 
t the amounts and character of certain foreign substances fore, is uniform and carried on by action of the air on both sides 
W the absence of pigments which will produce an alkaline of the gauze. On prolonged heating the loss of weight from 
medium for the reaction, tend to obscure the vartation which may “constant weight” is less than by other methods, demonstrating 
exist in the rubber. Tests show that as little as 0.10 per cent of that the results secured are more nearly accurate—American 


a remarkably strong acceleration is sufficient, in the 


absence of 


Platinum Works, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Meeting of the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society 


HE sixty-second meeting of the American Chemical Society Executive Committee. Chairman, W. B. Wiegand, F. G. Breyer, 
was held at Columbia University, New York, N. Y., Septem- W. W. Evans, J. B. Tuttle and D. F. Cranor 





ber 6 to 10. The three days’ program of the Rubber Divi- COOPERATIVE RESEARCH LABORATORY PROPOSED 
n embraced a varied collection of papers on important problems \iter the reading of the paper by Dr. O. de Vries on “The 
neerning both crude and vulcanized rubber. Complete authors’ Preparation and Testing of Crude Rubber,” the following resolu 
racts of these papers will be found below tion proposed by H. L. Fisher, C. Olin North and W. H. Whit 
\ growing increase « terest and membership has den ( sou nously adopted 


strated to the chemists RESOLUTION 




















the rubber industry WHEREAS, It is a 
he value of these recognized fact that 
meetings. The attend- ther: aré certain 

ce of rubber chem ndamenta nciples 
sts at the New \ k gene ] terest t 
neeting was about 1 er dustr s 
200, representing all vhole, whicl 
ranches of the indus sing should 
tr) e ex ted to go to 

In the unavoidabk the expenditure of the 
ibsence of W. W. tin and 1 ¢ eces- 
Evans, chairman, ( sary to f develop 
W. Bedford served HEREFURE, it is Re- 
most acceptably as 1 by the Rubber 
hairman. ivision he Amer- 

REPORT 0" ican Chemical So- 





COMMITTEES “1et} 





: ciety, numbering ap- 
om C, W. Beprorp H. E. Simmons A. H. Smita ‘ . 
The committee on CHAIRMAN Vice-CHAIRMAN SECRETARY proximately  2UU rep- 
nhysicz sting ™ . resentatives fr al 
physical  testin sh OFFICERS OF THE Rupper Division OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY esentatives from all 
ported that since tests the leading companies, 
f tensile, elongation and set may be considered more properly both large and small, of the United States and Canada, assembled 
within the province of the American Society for Testing Materials, at New York ( ity, September 7, 8 and 9, 1921, that a cooperative 
it should be the policy of the physical testing committee to confine research laboratory should be established under the auspices of 
its work to matters of research testing, rather than routine testing. The Rubber Association of America for furthe ring the investi- 
In this connection reference was made to the paper by W. W. gation of such fundamental problems 


Vogt, leading the general discussion on Methods of Plotting 
Physical Testing Data DOCTOR DE VRIES HONORED 


[he committee on accelerators previous to the meeting dis- The Rubber Division extended a very 





welcome to Doctor 


tributed to members of the Division copies of the report on trade . de Vries, director of the Central Rubber Station, Buitenzorg, 








F. E. Breyer W. W. Evans W. B. Wrecann I. B. Tet 


AIRMAN 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE RusBBeR Division OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL Socrety 


name accelerators. This report is regarded as confidential and Java, who was in attendance. representing in his official capacity 


is withheld from publication; however, it is available to rubber 


the Netherlands plantation industry. Following the reading of 


his paper, the chairman proposed that Doctor de Vries be made 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS an honorary member of the Rubber Division, which was enthu- 


chemists on application to the secretary of the Division. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: siastically received and he was so elected by a unanimous vote. 
C. W. Bedford, chairman; H. E. Simmons, vice-chairman: In his remarks Doctor de Vries indicated that his visit to the 
A. Wi. Smith, secretary recent London rubber exposition and to the United States at 
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THE TETRA-HYDROXYPHENYL DERIVATIVE OF RUBBER AND ITS 
TETRA-METHYL ETHER 


By Harry L. Fisher and Harold Gray 


‘ < des ed , o oe 
é pher V é t only 
j ts sol s sodium 
s t t t t ery readily be 
S g < l « ative 
g e | enyl I ind from 
é 1-( fts reaction 
“s 
. ai - aE ‘ de 
) g ( tives of er, such as 
ilso react th pl ] 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ART OF RUBBER MICROSECTIONING 
t difteret s of By Henry Green 


g I g \ naking scrosections r has been de- 
Ss tree nw various 1 ent es associated 
r ‘ < d I e€ o the S; le with 
} es x ( ‘ The elastic Ss dest ye and 
S t S gid 4 ed trea ¢ the s Ip th dilute sul- 
) \ s de solutior 
er grades and Sections are obtained mm. by 4 mm. in area, which under a 
cation of 1,500 diameters appear, in round numbers, as 


NEW TYPES OF PLANTATION RUBBER trips three feet wide by 20 feet long. This is sufficient to show 
ll the characteristics of the sample. The sections can be made 
ae : 


beautifully transparent and of uniform thickness. 


loctor de Vries exhibited samples of three new 
There were smoked balls, slab rubber and evaporated 

; mmercial forms with char PIPERIDINE-PIPERIDYL-DITHIOCAREAMATE AS A RUBBER ACCELERA- 
7 P 1 walue enh mani TOR IN THE PRESENCE OF ZINC OXIDE 








“ae ecsicly =% td ; Bri Dy cep ata epee By G. S. Whitby and A. H. Smith 
' : One part of piperidine-piperidyl-dithiocarbamate in a mixture 
RUSSER RESSARS SOUENAL 90 of rubber, 10 of sulphur, 10 of zinc oxide—reduces the time of 
\s a means of facilitating much desired cooperation between vulcanization at 141 degrees C. from three hours to less than one 
it f the rubber manufacturing minut At 131 degrees C. it reduces the time of vulcanization 
iu : whet th — has r seven hours to one minute. It is fully vulcanized in three 
ga rnal for special rubber research aS 4 to four minutes at 115 degrees C. When only two parts of sul- 
nging results phur are used the time of vulcanization is one minute at 141 de- 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS grees C., or two minutes at 131 degrees, or ten minutes at 115 

| 


MINERAL RUBBER degrees 


By C. O. North THE DETERMINATION OF TRUE FREE SULPHUR AND TRUE COEFFI- 
hle and undecirah! ' ties af CIENT OF VULCANIZATION IN VULCANIZED RUBBER—II 








that er 1. By W. J. Kelly 
t is emplov The applicatior fi the method devised for pure gum stocks’ 
, elations. hvst ses , t I nded stocks. Free sulphur determined by the “saturated 
t ncrease in mineral ilcohol” method. For combined sulphur the sample is extracted 
wn grapl lly vith alcohol KOH and ether HCl. The latter removes any 
\ is , tial] plastic material When rubber sulphide as H.S and dissolves accelerators which form water on 
P neral 1 er flows with the ru ether-soluble hydrochlorides. In this way considerable sulphur 
r ¢ : with the rubber is removed in addition to that extracted by acetone and which 
The prit f its presence is a slowing up of the id previously been considered as combined with the rubber. In 
Tl roduction of logginess some cases an additional extraction with water is necessary but 
‘ ¢ factor ac t unlimited increased use of mineral the details of this remain to be worked out. 
" ng THE ACTION OF VOLATILE ORGANIC SOLVENTS AND VULCANIZING 
MICROSCOPY OF RUBBER FILLERS AGENTS ON ORGANIC COMPOUNDING MATERIALS AND 
RESINOUS GUMS 
By Irene C. Diner 
: : ; ; = By Frederic Dannerth 
Among the properties selected for the mis roscopK differentia- on ee : ‘ . 7 . 
: ; , : , a as [he purpose of this investigation has been to obtain funda- 
tion of such materials as barytes, whiting, zinc oxide, lithopon¢ ; : : 
. ~heaaer Se , ‘ar mental data for the industries which use plastic masses. The 
itharge, re ea antimony sulphide, iron oxide and gas black, , a ; ag 
. ‘ . : oes al . amount of matter soluble in certain liquids at stated tempera- 
ire é lor ape, crystal structure, impurities and optical , ¢ : 
: , e tures has been studied. We have also noted: the amount of a 
tie These t afford the basis of a positive method , 2 F eae ; ; 
; " a t t given solvent which will mix with any other given solvent at a 
es fans at the ers based upon seventeen different meas , . -" ¢ . 
le pl ] A sul ill gi hod given temperature; the swelling action of certain solvents on 
e physical properties subsequent /paper will give methods . P ° e ° es 
te ; ar a ; te stated organic materials; the action of certain vulcanizing agents 
t estimating the percentages of the liers so determine ’ “9 . . . 
es on pitches and oils as well as their action on chicle, balata, gutta 
The miscroscopic method is short and positive, since it gives 


, ‘ al hich the fil et eel sah eennal percha, and jelutong. The influence of the product has been 
the exact state in wnici ne filler is presen ather than rerely " ‘ . . 
: y apse a studied, first using only organic compounding material and sec- 

the amount of each element present and necessitating inference as ; ny ii, . - 
. ondly using only the resinous gums 

their association, for example: whether the substances present ; ; 


ire pure impure drated or anhydrous, et Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 12, 875, 1920 
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CORRECTED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES FOR RUBBER 
By J. W. Shields 

\n improved method is explained for drawing stress-strain 
urves for rubber which takes into account the decrease in cross- 
section of the specimen. Such curves do not have the S-shape 
which is characteristic of uncorrected curves. The corrected 

irves show the modulus of rubber to be least at the smallest 
longation and to increase gradually as the specimen is stretched. 
[The method for determining the true modulus of unstressed rub- 
er is illustrated. The equations for this curve are developed 
and the values of the equation constants given for several stocks. 

THE DETERMINATION OF THE PARTICLE SIZE OF PIGMENTS 

By W. W. Vogt 

By a turbimetric method it is possible to determine the capacity 
f a pigment to extinguish direct light rays. This capacity, called 
“obscuring power,” is a direct function of the average particle size 
»f the pigment. The values of obscuring power are shown to be 
consistent with particle sizes as determined microscopically and 
furthermore to be in close accord with the practical compounding 
value of the pigment. Hence, by the determination of the ob- 
scuring power of an unknown pigment it is possible to predict 
what its practical compounding value will be in relation to known 
pigments, 

REACTIONS OF ACCELERATORS DURING VULCANIZATION'—IV 
By C. W. Bedford and L. B. Sebrell 

Zinc sulphydrate vulcanizes rubber in the presence of sulphur at 
ordinary temperatures. Zinc persulphides are stable compounds 
and vulcanize rubber in heat curves far more rapidly than ordi- 
nary sulphur. Zinc salts of organic accelerators form polysul- 
phides without decomposition into zinc sulphide and disulphides. 
Disulphides are changed to mercaptans by hydrogen sulphide and 
in the presence of zinc oxide they form zinc salts. 

THE SOLUBILITY OF SULPHUR IN RUBBER 
By C. S. Venable and C. D. Green 

Values have been obtained for the solubility of sulphur in rut- 
ber at 55, 75 and 95 degrees C. The procedure used was essen- 
tially to pack thin rubber strips in sulphur, maintain at the de- 
sired temperature until equilibrium was reached, and then an- 
alyze for combined and free sulphur. Various precautions were 
adopted to insure that equilibrium was reached. 

It was found that the solubility of sulphur in rubber increases 
slowly with the vulcanization coefficient, this increase being more 
rapid as the temperature increases. It was found that when this 
coefficient was greater than 7 per cent combined sulphur it was 
impossible to obtain solubility values by the method used due to 
the fact that the rubber becomes almost impermeable to free sul- 
phur. This impermeability probably has more to do with the 
non-blooming of hard rubber stocks than the increased solubility 
of free sulphur. By extrapolating the curves obtained, it can 
be calculated that a stock having 4 per cent combined sulphur 
at 140 degrees C. will be saturated with about 15 per cent free 
sulphur. 

THE PREPARATION AND TESTING OF CRUDE RUBBER 
By O. de Vries 

This paper concerns the same methods and problems as those 
contained in a paper on this subject presented by Doctor de 
Vries at the Rubber Conference held at the Fifth International 
Rubber Exhibition in London last June. An extended abstract 
of this paper will be found in the rubber chemistry section of 
the present issue. 

DISCUSSION ON ACCELERATED AGING TESTS 

Aging for 14 days in air at 130 degrees F., according to the 
method of W. C. Geer, indicates the natural aging over a period 
from four months to one year duration, according to the nature 
of the stocks. 


1An answer to Bruni, India Rubber Journal, 62, 1921, 63. 























J. B. Tuttle referred to aging tests on balloon fabrics conducted 
at the Bureau of Standards, in which the presence of light, heat 
and absence of light were found to be pronounced factors. It was 
advisable to conduct the tests in an atmosphere of inert gas to 
eliminate the oxidizing effect of air. 

C. R. Boggs stated that he has found that heating samples in 
vacuum produces no aging effect, indicating that aging is due to 
oxidation by the air. 

A. A. Somerville described a test used by certain manufacturers 
in the absence of laboratory facilities. This consists of placing 
numerous duplicate test strips in fruit jars sealed and immersed 
in boiling water. A series of tensile, elongation and set tests are 
made on samples withdrawn every two hours. Results are charted 
by plotting tensile against time. The decline shown in physical 
properties is a fair indication of the probable aging quality. 

F. G. Breyer indicated that aging tests of the stocks should 
be made under working conditions. He exhibited thermo-couple 
probes with which it is possible to determine the interrial tem- 
peratures of various portions of a tire heated in actual service. 
[t is expected that these testing probes will shortly be available to 
those interested in investigating the internal heat conditions of 
tires under load. 

B. R. Siiver mentioned that in England road service tire tem- 
peratures; are similarly taken by a leading tire company, using a 
hypodermic needle to introduce the thermo-couple. 

G. S. Whitby stated that in the case of pure gum, continued 
vulcanization gives the same result as accelerated aging. This, 
however, does not apply to compounded stocks. 

P. I. Murrill noted that in aging tests of explosives the relative 
effects of various low temperatures correspond with extension of 
keeping quality. 

DISCUSSION ON MECHANISM OF RUBBER VULCANIZATION 

Paul I. Murrill introduced the discussion as abstracted below: 

The mechanism of vulcanization is so intimately connected with 
the use of accelerators which is now so general that this ques- 
tion might very properly be stated as a discussion of the action 
of accelerators. In the last ten years between 50 and 100 different 
chemical substances have been proposed as accelerators. These 
may be classified into about 17 groups. On account of cost, lim- 
ited supply, volatility, poisonous or irritating action, etc., not more 
than 15 or 20 are of practical use. The first accelerators used 
were amines, or basic amino-compounds, which led to the theory 
that accelerating action was a function of basic character, but 
this theory had to be abandoned or modified in consequence of 
discoveries that many nitrogenous bases are not accelerators, while 
some accelerators contain no nitrogen, and others are not basic. 

Other theories have been propounded to explain the action and to 
account for results, but it is an open question whether any one 
theory takes all known facts into account. The necessity or desir- 
ability of limiting any proposed theory to one or more groups 
of accelerators was suggested, rather than attempt to make a 
single theory fit all the facts. The “polysulphide” theory of Bed- 
ford was commented on favorably, and some of the high-power 
or “super-accelerators,” such as the dithio-carbamates and the 
thiouramsulphides and disulphides, were touched on briefly. 
STATISTICS CONCERNING THE TIRE FABRIC INDUSTRY 

The Census Bureau in connection with the Department of Com 
merce in a recent compilation makes some interesting statements 
regarding the manufacture of tire fabrics. In the year 1919, it is 
said, tire duck formed over one-half the total value of all kinds 
of duck, and in itself was 9.6 per cent of the total value of woven 
goods. The figures for 1919 are as follows: tire duck, amount- 
ing to 128,174,000 pounds, or 121,745,000 square yards, was valued 
at $143,086,000, while tire fabrics, other than duck, amounted to 
29,917,000 pounds, or 36,806,000 square yards, with a value of 
$32,602,000. According to this 1920 census, the cotton mills of 
the country included 1,290 establishments. 
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PARKS-CRAMER Co., Massachusetts, heat and oil 


New York, N. Y., 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


irculating systems, humidifiers; Sarco Co., 
| 


temperature regulators Steam traps; 


leveland, Ohio, vulc accelerators; SoivAy-Pro- 
Syracuse, N. \ products and by-products; 
TyLer Co., Cleveland, sifti 


New York, N. Y., sulphur; 


Co., ( 
alkali 
Ohio machinery ; UNION 
VoLtanp & Sons, 


CorPORATION, Roches- 





SULPHUR Ci INC., 
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(35362) A commercial agency in Jugoslavia_ desires 
yurchase or secure the representation of firms for the sale of the 
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THE VALENTINE SMitTH ( PASADENA, CA NIA, HAS 
applied for a patent on a cord fabric inner tube whi t has 
vegun to market, in 32 by 3% siz The tube consists of three 


ber-insulated cord fabric with a heavy layer inside and 





de of high quality black tube gum 


laimed for the tube, which is also said to be quite puncture proof. 
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New Machines 


INTERLOCKING SECTIONAL BUFFING WHEEL 


. interlocking tional buffing wheel is shown in the ilus- 
trat This is specially designed for the use of tire and 


ficient labor-saving tool 


is im <« 

The design of the wheel com- 
prises a series of sections each 
centered between light inter- 
locking plates. These sections 


are to be mounted directly on 


the spindle of any buffing stand 
and held on by the regular 
plates 

\ special feature of the de- 
sign is an air space about three 
inches in diameter around the 
shaft between each section 


which aids in eliminating the 
heat generated in buffing 

This type of wheel is said to 
especially efficient and eco- 
nomical for tire repair work.— 
The North Eastern Manufac- 


“INTERI BuFFING WHEE! turing Co., New Haven, Con- 





PRATT ENDLESS BEAD CORE 


The Pratt patent bead ring shown in the illustration is made 


of one piece of wire without joint. The ends of the wire are 
inside the finished ring and cannot get out of place. There is no 
slippage and when the breaking point is reached on testing ma- 


chines all the strands 
give way at once. Since 
the tensile strength of the 
wire used is a known fac- 
tor the rings are sized on 
expanding machines up to 
75 per cent of the known 
breaking point without 
danger of over-straining. 
All stretch is thus re- 
moved and the rings are 
true to size. 

These bead rings are 
used in two different 
ways (1) The rings 


RB » Roe are treated with rubber 
seap Caste RING 








cement, dried and covered 


with rubber strip 1/16-inch thick, followed by a layer of bias- 
cut frictioned fabri (2) The cemented ring is covered with 
bias-cut, skim-coated fabric and the wrapped ring is placed on the 
bead form. Narrow strips of rubber are then placed along the 


top and bottom of the ring and the flaps of the strip of skim- 
coated fabric first laid on the bead form are snugly folded up 
from the bottom and down from the top, thus giving the raw 
bead a somewhat triangular form suitable for placing in the bead 
mold for semi-curing—National-Standard Co., Niles, Michigan. 


ELECTRIC CUTTING MACHINES 


The illustration shown at the left represents the latest type 


of straight-knife machine for cutting heavy layers of rubberized 
goods for clothing manufacture. It is built with a motor gen- 
erating up to one horse-power, equipped with patented device 


and Appliances 


for lubricating the knife and is designed to insure highest cut- 
ting speed 

The cutter is also fitted with many refinements including the 
quick detachable presser foot which may be removed quickly by 
pulling back a thumb latch, enabling the operator to sharpen the 
knife without resetting the presser foot. 

The right hand illustration pictures a similar cutting machine 
with a circular knife for cutting straight lines and easy curves on 
T 


ever arranged to give the edge of the knife contact with 





bber sheets 1e knife may be sharpened while working, 





a set of emery wheels. The machine embodies a lubricating 
device for supplying water to the knife when used for cutting 





STRAIGHT KNIFE 


Circucar KNIFE 


EastMAN Rupper Cuttinc MACHINES 


rubber. These machines are made with either 110 or 220-volt, 
direct or alternating current motors—The Eastman Machine 


Co., Buffalo, New York. 


FIRE AND WATCHMAN SYSTEM 
The recently-installed fire and watchman system, at the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire & Rubber Company’s plant, at Cumberland, 
Maryland, is an important part of this great factory, where the 





pewerees 








peeves 
> 




















Factory WaTCHMAN’s Controt Boarp 
buildings cover 12 acres, and there are 22 acres of floor space. 
The watchman’s control board illustrated, said to be the 
largest in the country, is the heart of a complete fire and watch- 
man’s system, which safeguards the plant twenty-four hours each 
day. From this board as a center, signals, whether for clearing 
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the floor in any part of the building, for fire drills, or for stop- 
ping work through the whole or any part of the factory, can 
operated. A fire box pulled in any part of the building 
onnects with a large, electrically-operated steam whistle, which 
acts automatically. 

The watchman’s signals are an interesting feature of this new 
equipment. By means of a sequence of lamp signals the head 
watchman at his desk can note the progress of his assistants 
from station to station, while there are also excellent telephone 
sonnections. Dial records kept by the general manager are 
another means of knowing the number of stations visited. 

The entire system, including wiring, circuits, fire and watch- 
men’s boxes and stations, was designed and manufactured by the 
Holtzer-Cabot 115-135 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Electric Co., Amory street, Roxbury, 


MACHINE FOR APPLYING RUBBER BINDING 


In the manufacture of bathing caps, 
I 


sheet rubber are applied by means of crimping the stock together. 


bindings and trimmings of 


The special machine shown in the illustration has no stitching 
mechanism, being especial- 
ly designed for folding and 
crimping the raw edges of 
fabrics, at one operation. 
The crimping takes up the 


fullness around the edges 


of the 
formed in 


ing the machine for va- 


material when 


curves, adapt- 
rious sorts of work, in- 
cluding rubber binding as 
applied to rubber bathing 
cap manufacture 





The crimping is accom- 
plished by a crimping pin- 
ion located above the work 
and a corrugated crimping wheel below the work. 
crimping pinion is lowered upon the work, pressure on the pin- 


RvusBeR CRIMPING AND BINDING 
MACHINE 


When the 


ion is exerted by means of a spring and the folded edge of the 
material is crimped as it is fed through the machine.—Singer 
New York, N. Y. 


Sewing Machine Co., Singer Building, 





MACHINERY PATENTS 
MOLD BLANK FORMING MACHINE 

MODIFIED form of tubing machine designed to produce blanks 
A of rubber for vulcanizing is shown in the illustration. The 
blanks are formed in apertures in plate 29, which rotates so that 
the apertures register 
successively with the die 
or nozzle 5 of a tubing ew. 
machine. The back of : = 
register 

















OU 


the aperture in 
with the nozzle is closed 
by the head of a screwed 
stop 30 in sliding en- 
gagement with plate 29. 
The tubing machine 
provided with a by-pass 

outlet, 40, to relieve the - 
between two 





is re 





pressure Tuser For Moipinc BLANKS 
successive plate apertures. 
The blanks are removed 
wheel driven by means of bevel gearing connected with shaft 27. 
The mold plate is detachable so that plates with different sizes 
or shapes of mold aperture may be used—A. Mond, London, 


England (The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio), British patent 


from the mold apertures by a star- 


No. 160,268 


4; 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 


385,077 Roll grinder. S. Hansen, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn 


assignor to 




































1,385,086 Holder for rubber heel washers H I Maranville, 
assignor to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of 
Akron, O. — 
385,333 Machine for engraving molds. A. A, Bush and R. H. Freitag 
assignors tt the *irestone Tire & Rubber Cc all o 
Akron, O. ‘ 
385,518 Tube repair vulcanizer. M. Boylan, Omaha, Nebr 
85.975 Tire finishing mechanism. M. A. Replogle, assignor to The 
Geodyear Tire & Rubber C both of Akron, O 
86,465 Tire ileanizing method and apparatus. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, 
O., assignor to The B. F, Goodrich Co., New York, ‘ 
86,512 Tire mold H. M. Lambert, Portland, Oreg 
86.513 Solid tire mold. H. M. Lambert, Portland, Oreg 
86,51 Solid tire mold. H. M, Lambert, Portland, Oreg. 
386,579 Valve operating mechanism. A. G. Maranville, assignor to The 
ear Tire & Rubber C« both of Akron, O 
86,60 zing press R. H, Crumlich, Erie, Pa 
86,644 f removing cores from casings N. Y. Momitsa, Crest- 
87,616 for making pneumatic inner tubes. I r. Roberts, 
nd, ©O., assignor to Paramount Rubber Consclidated, 
hiladelphia, Pa 
87,617 a for making hollow rubber articles. W. E,. Roberts, 
Andover, Mass., assignor to Faramount Rubber Consolidated, 
t *hi l Pa, 
87,7¢ for lasting rubber-scle footwear L. A. Casgrain, Bev- 
, Mass., assignor to United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
rson, N. J. 
387,769 g apparatus. F. B. Davis, Erie, Pa. 
87,964 e coating machine S. W. Bourn, Providence, R. I 
88,( for repair vulcanizers W rost, assignct Harvey 
& Co., Limited—both of Londen, Eng 
88,125 ts for making hellow rubber articles I T. Roberts, 
land, O., assignor, by mesne assignments, Paramount 
Consolidated, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
2,374 Tire building machine The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
sig! f W. C. Stevens—both of Akron, O., U. S. A 
212,377 Selvage mer The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce., assignee 
t R both of Akron, O., U. S. A 
212,4 Me d and shaping articles of rubberized fabric. 
The ¢ Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, 
QOue., assignee of F. A. Brown, Indianapolis, L. Us oe ae 
212,466 Golf ball winding machine The B. | ( New York, 
N » assignee of EF I Schick, ‘alls, O.—both 
n [ ». 4 
212,562 Machine for beveling ends of solid rubber tires The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Limited, Westminster, Lendon, assignee of C. 
Macbeth and W. E. Hardeman, both of Birmingham—all in 
London, England 
212,658 Tubular fabric cutting machine. A. C. Bunker, Montclair, N. J., 
md 
212,689 Repair vulcanizer. The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., as- 
signee of J. W. Arthur—both of Akron, O., U. S, A. 
212,752 Tubing machine The Canadian Ccnsolidated Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited. Mentreal, Que., assignee of W. E. Stewart, Providence, 
Ne Eee Se oe 
212,758 Forming inner tubes The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Coa., 
n, O., assignee of W. ( [yler, Racine, Wis.—both in 
\ 
2,75! tires from cores. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
ignee of R. B. Day—both of Akron, O., U. S. A 
212,760 I pneumatic tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
O., assignee of B. Darrow, Les Angeles, Calif.—both 
Ss. A 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
164,787 Tire bead trimmer. Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 1 Albany 
street, Regents Park, London, and C. Macbeth, and F. Fel- 
lowes, of Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited Works, Fort Dunlop, 
Erdingten, Birmingham. 
164,791 Stripping solid tires R. B. Helliwell, Dittcn Road, Widnes, 


-ancashire 


165,459 Sectional tire mold. J. A. Swinehart, 136 Adolph avenue, 
Akron, O., U. S. A 
GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED WITH DATES OF ISSUE 
341,309 April 11, 1920) Press form for the manufacture of rubber 


saddle covers. James Jelly, Coventry, and Henry Jelly, 
Birmingham, England; represented by Dr. A. Levy and Dr. 
F. Heinemann, Berlin, S. W. 11 


DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


784,592 (May 6, 1921) Attaching rubber tires to wheels of baby 
carriages and the like. Welfgang Richard Gebauer, Krim- 
mitschau 

785,383 (June 19, 1920) Tire tool The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 
London, England; represented by R. H. Korn, Berlin, 
S WwW. 81 

785,808 ‘June 22, 1920) Tool for opening tire ld. The Dunlop 
Rubber Ce., Limited, London, England; represented by R. H. 
Korn, Berlin, S. W. 11 

785.868 (June 27, 1921) Mold for rubber heels Max Gétze, Steuer- 


Hildesheim 


walderstrasse 20, 


PROCESS PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
O. 1,385,079 Method of removing tires from rims. R. R. Jenes, as- 
signor to The Firestcne Tire & Rubber ( both cf Akron, O. 
7 splicing. M. A. Marquette signor to The Fisk 


, as 
Rubber C beth of Chicopee Falls, Mass 


1,385,221 ube 
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SAFETY STEPPING TOOL FOR REPAIRMEN 
\ self-sharpening safety hand tool for stepping out plies in 
1 


tir pairing is here s ! [he blade is adjustable in the holder 


means of a set screw and 
} } at 
is made with a flat runner at 
ee a ps 
ee ee the bottom. This arrangement 
| Tt 3 alle o 
a makes the knife virtually a 
plow which cuts and turns the 
— So 1 _ —— Se 
rst ply of fabric and de- 
ft ‘ . ban 
° termines the depth of the cut. 
, S t 
[he instrument is not a push 
h ( knife but a draw kniie It 
oe" affords a clear view of the 
- .% 
work and on clincher tires en- 
a a ae oy 
t . A ee ibles the operator to cut com- 
= = ‘ ‘ 
em Greveruc, To: pletely around the bead.— 


H. J. Otto, Evansville, Indiana. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL POWER 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


ERN facilities for measuring power requirements in rub- 
Mi. mill practi have been installed in the mechanical and 









































electrical resear laboratory recently organized by William R 
Thropp & Sons ( Trenton, New Jersey. The installation com- 
prises actua ubber working machines equipped with the 
latest patented mechanical devices of the Thropp company 
The machiner quipment includes a mixing mill 16 by 42 
\ é earings, saving about 30 per cent 
it power ’ la earings The rolls are constructed to 
’ ry ——T 
+ 4 hom { ; ++ 
‘ ~ 
q 
Rese,rcH Laporatory or Witt1AM R. Turopre & Sons Co., 
TRENTON, New JERSEY 
permit rapid lange t surface temperature Connected with 
he mill is a kilowatt-hour meter and a kilowatt meter for testing 
1orse-PpOW 
The mill is also equipped with three different approved types 
of safety stops, namely 1) dynamic braking; (2) mechanical 
and electrical stops 3) differential and electric clutch. The 
mill has also a ilanced bar control operated from either side 
of the machin The lifferential electric clutch on the motor 
‘ t 75 s€-powe 


In addition to the mill there is a 24 by 24-inch hydraulic press 
completely equipped with slip joints, manifolds, and patent swing 
tables. The latter reduces labor costs by half and allows the 
use of a double set of molds. The press is operated by a special 
Davidson pump working at 2,000 pounds pressure. 

Rubber manufacturers are invited to utilize these facilities, 
without charge, to determine power cost factors for milling, 
mixing and warming-up their stock batches, and for press work. 
TIRE PRODUCTION FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 

OF 1921 


MERICAN rubber factories produced 8,750,000 pneumatic tires 
A during the first six months of the present year, according to 
gures compiled by The Rubber Association of America and pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. Stocks on hand have 
decreased from 5,508,000 in December of last year to 4,154,000 
at the end of June. The stocks on hand are a little more than 
one tire for each two cars now in operation. 

At the beginning of the year The Rubber Association stated 
that tire stocks were !ower than at any previous time, and 
2,000,000 below the normal supply. This shortage has been in- 
creased to 3,300,000. Tire production during the past six months 
has consistently increased. The low mark was reached in 
November of last year, when only 506,000 were manufactured. 
in January, 703,000 tires were made, and in June, production had 
increased to 2,313,000. 

Solid tire production has not increased as rapidly as that of 
the pneumatic tires. Stocks did not decrease with the same 
rapidity. In January a total of 16,000 solid tires was made and 
stocks amounted to 303,000. In June, 240,000 remained in stock 
and 28,000 were manufactured. 

In the manufacture of all these tires more than 34,000,000 
pounds of fabric and 88,000,000 pounds of crude rubber were con- 
sumed. 

These figures bear out the statements published in THe INpra 
Rupper Worn at the end of the first half of the year that Akron 
produced only 6,000,000 tires during the period and that the 
country as a whole was facing an actual shortage of tires. It 
also bears out the prediction on the part of Akron manufacturers 
that the coming winter will nr-*.biy be much better than last. 

The following table gives the stocks of tires on hand, solid 
tire production, fabric and crude rubber consumption for the last 
two months of 1920 and the first six months of 1921: 


Casings Solids Fabric Rubber 
Stocks Manufactured Ccnsumed Consumed 

Pounds Pounds 
N P 5,880,000 21,000 1,800,000 6,563,000 
December : 5,508,000 16,000 1,649,000 4,259,000 

19 

Janu 5,319,000 21,000 2,598,000 6,625,000 
Februar 5,193,000 23,000 2,952,000 7,823,000 
Marcl 4,597,000 28,000 4,474,000 12,075,000 
\y 4,527,000 28,000 6,524,000 17,191,000 
Ma 4,451,000 35,000 7,863,000 21,050,000 
lu 4,154,000 28,000 8,044,000 21,207,000 





BUTTONS AND NOVELTIES OF GALALITH 

Galalith, although similar m appearance to pyroxylin, is in 
composition really quite different, being casein treated with acetic 
r sulphuric acid kneaded in a bath of hot water until uniform 
in texture, after which it is dried in rods and sheets. It is then 
ready for use in the manufacture of numerous articles, a few of 
which are: buttons, combs, brushes, cigar and cigarette holders, 
cane and umbrella handles, beads, bag frames, watch fobs, neck- 
laces, belt ornaments, lavalliéres, etc., the different articles being 
made in various shades and colors. As an example of the beauty 
of galalith, the most exquisite hand-carved jade or onyx ornaments 
imitated in this material can be detected only by the eye of an 
expert. In its natural state galalith is of a color similar to ivory 
or horn. When treated, it takes any deep rich color, holding it 
permanently. It takes a bright and lasting polish and is non- 
combustible and practically non-breakable as well. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


LET THE “SUPER GOLF BAG” INSURE YOUR BELONGINGS 


HE devotees of golf will welcome this new “Super” golf bag 
with patent closing that can be locked and so prevent theft of 


The picture shows only the hood at th 


any of the contents 
top of the bag but the bag itself closes 
vith the same patent fastener which 
moves along smoothly in the grooved 
edges and is provided with a loop 
into which a padlock can be slipped. 
The same padlock fastens into the 
t both the 
over the 


loops of the fasteners of 


hood and the bag proper, 


leather band. Certain models have 
an extra pocket 
also locks in the same way. 

The “Super” golf bag is light in 


made of double - texture 


for golf balls, which 


weight, 


waterproofed whipcord fabric, over 
a steel and rawhide frame, and the 
actual weight is less than four 
pounds. It is roomy enough to con- 





tain a complete outfit for golfing, in- 
cluding clothes and  shoes.—Allied 
Golf Co., 804 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Super” Gorr-Rac Hoop 
witn Patenr CLosin 


DURABLE “SILONITE” POKER CHIPS 
“Silonite” poker chips contain rubber in their composition and 
are manufactured for distributers to the trade. They 
affected by moisture or climatic 
retain their shape indefinitely. 


are un- 
changes, it is claimed, and 


They are uniform in thickness, 


insuring perfect stacking. and come boxed in assorted colors in- 
cluding 50 white and 25 each of red and blue—Goodyear's India 
Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., 503 Broadway, New York, 


New York 


THREE IMPROVEMENTS Fv. itiE MOTORCYCLE 


The Roberts handle grips 
for motor cycles are made 
of high quality black rub- 


ber, and as they are pneu- 





matics, effectively absorb all vibra- 
tion, thus increasing comfort in rid- 
ing. For additional comfort the 
knee grip has been offered, made of 
a special waterproof fibro-rubber ma- 
terial, designed to fit the shape of the 
knee, and is much more comfortable 
ielding leather. The same 
company also offers a molded com- 


plete saddle top, embedding the back 


than . 


plate and nose plate in the special 





fibrous rubber substance, and making 
Roserts HanpLe anno Kwee a water- 
Pat 


saddle which is rivetless, 
proof and incomparably more resil- 
ient and durable than leather. Also, this saddle will not stretch 
or lose its shape——Alfred Roberts & Sons, Deykins 


Avenue, Witton, Birmingham, England. 


Limited, 


BATHERS FITTED OUT IN THE 5-AND-16-CENT STORE 
City shoppers on a hot day who suddenly become seized with 


the desire to go to one of the beaches, can fit themselves 


out with rubber caps, garters, and rubberized bathing-suit bags 





at the 5-and-10-cent store. The simple diving caps 
in red, blue and green rubber, as well as gray or black, and 


hold 


rubber garters 


caps are 


the bathing-suit bags are large enough to comfortably 


bathing-suits of the size preferred today. The 
are reminiscent of kelp with their daintily fluted edges. 
are sold in navy blue and black and are made of good quality 
rubber sheeting cut in strips, shirred and cemented to a straight 


T hey 


strip of narrower width—lI. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 719 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
BLACK TREAD CORD TIRE 
The manufacturer of the “Ajax” tire has recently put on the 
One of 
built out 
flat contact surface with 


“cleats” 


market one with new features. 
these is the heavy black tread, 


to form an almost 
the road. The 
are also featured in this tread, while sharp, 


well-known Ajax 
deep, parallel grooves running around the 


tire furnish means for resisting side slip- 


ping. There is, besides, an indented grip 
spot in the center of each cleat, which 
provides an additional safety factor. Na- 


tional advertising of this tire is resulting 


in satisfactory returns, it is said, to both 
manufacturer and dealer—Ajax Rubber 
Co., Inc., 220 West 57th street, New York, 
New York. 


THE “MORRISON” FOUNTAIN PEN 
One of the newer fountain pens recently 
put on the market is the “Morrison,” which 
has a durable ink-sac to resist reasonably 





hard usage and a hard rubber barrel with 


self-filling pressure lever inserted in one New “Asax” Corp 
side. The barrels for these pens are made 

by the American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer street, New York, 
and the pen retails somewhat less expensively than other similar 
1547 Broadway, New York, 


mes.—Morrison Fountain Pen Co., 


New York. 





EVERY CHILD ON RUBBER TIRES 


From the variety of coasters, 


built for Young America, it 


‘ars, express wagons, and other 


small rubber-tired vehicles would 


manufacturers had adopted as their slogan, 
child on 
But probably the 

popularity of 
adult 
automobiles explains why 


seem that all the 
“Every rubber 
tires.” 
growing 
disk wheels on 


some of these juvenile 


conveyances have them, 
too, and the rubber tires 
quite naturally accom- 
pany them. 

The “Kelley Kar” rep- 
resented here has a 10- 


inch disk wheel of solid 





Tue “Ketrey Kar” 


steel, equipped with ball 
bearings, and a nickeled hub cap. The solid rubber tires built 
up like a regular automobile tire are furnished only when spe- 
cially ordered. replaced simply by stretching 
the new ones over the edge of the wheel—Burnham Manufactur- 
Charles City, Iowa. 


They are easily 


ing Co., 
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FILTERING AT THE FAUCET 
Every householder, as well as the bachelor maid and man, can 
now have, on any ordinary water faucet, a combined sanitary 


drinking fountain and filter, made of rubber, which simply fits 





j " suceT | N s AND FILTER 


over the end of either a screw threaded or plain faucet. When 


not desired as a fountain, the water filters through the device in 
a straight stream When the fountain is desired, it is only 
necessary to press together the bottom part. This forces the 
water up through the side opening and makes the drinking 
fountain. This side opening can also be used for washing bottles. 
As a saver of glassware and a convenience that is “Ever-Ready,” 
as its name implies, this device should find a welcome in every 
home | P. Williams Manufacturing Co., 213 State street, 


Detroit, Michigar 


WATERPROOF MANUFACTURERS IMPROVE MACKINTOSH STYLES 

It is difficult t btain in mackintoshes the style and dressy 
appearance of a lady's first class tailor-made garment, yet English 
waterproof manufacturers this year are offering coats which are 
smart and most becoming. One of the garments which is a 
departure from last year’s styles is of striped cashmere. The 
stripes are woven with the fabric, or printed thereon. Another 
particularly attractive model is a lady’s double-breasted coat of 
fine soft black 
is practically indistinguishable from a tailor-made coat—The 


cashmere with a thin woven stripe. This coat 
India-Rubber Journa 


AN AIRLESS NON-PUNCTURING TIRE 

This is a tubeless cushion tire of high resiliency, composed 
wholly of rubber and fabric, and with a small central cavity to 
further increase easy riding. The 
tread and outer walls are com- 
posed of extremely tough and 
wear-resisting rubber, and the in- 
terior consists of highly resilient 
red rubber, reinforced by layers of 
fabric. The tire looks exactly like 
a pneumatic on the wheel, and is 
interchangeable with any pneu- 
matic on the same rim. The 
average service mileage is between 
25,000 and 30,000 with no trouble, 
care or repair.—Liberty Airless 





. . Tire Corporation, Carey, Ohio. 
Liserty Arrcess Tire . 





TO LIGHT THE HUNTER ON HIS WAY 

The simplicity of operation and inexpensiveness of main- 
tenance of the acetylene lamp recommended it to those who re- 
quire a lamp that needs little attention but which will burn con- 
tinuously and give adequate 
light. 

The “Justrite” is such a 
lamp, made for the hunter. 
It has a self-lighting attach- 
ment so that no matches are 


Hy 





required, and it will not blow 
out. It burns ten hours on 
one charge of carbide and water and the manufacturer claims its 


“Tustrite” Hunter's Lamp 


penetrating brilliant light will pierce fog and mist. 

The outfit shown here attached to a suitable cap which is not 
furnished, includes the generator, head lamp, rubber hose, and 
belt for attaching. The generator is positioned at the small of 
the back when worn.—Justrite 
Manufacturing Co., 2065 South- 
port avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

NEW RUBBER HEELS 

The “Panther Scoop” heel is 
made of high-grade rubber and 
has a special “scoop” forma- 
tion on the under side that gives 
it the ability to cling to the shoe 


<tt 
> 





PANTHER 


“PantTHer Scoor”’ Heet 


by suction after it is nailed 





1 place 

The “Sure Step Panther 
iia , .. 
Tread” heel shown here i a a oe Se 


made in black, tan, and 
white to fit women’s French heels and runs in sizes from 1 to 6. 
The under side is concaved to assure the proper fit when applied. 

Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts; 
be Panther Rubber Co., Limited, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 

ANOTHER OHIO CORD 

Ohio might as well be called 
the mother of tires as of presi- 
dents. The accompanying picture 
shows one of her newer cord 
tires built by hand, and cured 
over an air-bag. Cord fabric 
made from combed Egyptian cot- 
ton is used in making this tire, 
which is oversize and guaranteed 
to run 10,000 miles. 

The same manufacturer also 
makes a fabric tire from 17%4- 
ounce combed Egyptian fabric, 
which is guaranteed for 8,000 
miles. These guaranties are in- 
tended as the minimum of service 
expected from these tires—The 
Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., 555 
West Goodale street, Columbus, 


CotumBus’” Corp Tir Ohio. 
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PROTECT NEW TIRES AS WELL AS OLD ONES 

Perhaps it is a new idea to provide a tire protector for new 
tires before they become old ones, but that is the object of the 
invention described here, recently put on the market. It is made 
of live rubber, without fabric, and is inserted inside the casing 
between that and the inner tube. It is made longer than the 
inside diameter of the tire so that it must be crowded into 
position and made to fit snug- 
ly without creeping. 

When a tire thus interlined 
hits a stone, curb, or other 
obstruction, the shock of the 
blow is distributed through- 
out a larger area, it is 


PROTECTOR 


claimed, and does not weaken 
the tire at one particular 
: point which may later result 
— 1% —— in a blow-out. A short nail 
cannot reach through this 
protector, and the rubber of 
which it is made is vulcan- 
ized to such a degree that it 
clinches longer 





U.S.PATENT 
NQ 1,181065 






“Corrietp” Tire Protector 
turns and 


nails picked up. It is not claimed that this protector is entirely 
puncture-proof but that in many cases it does prevent serious 
damage to new tires thus equipped.—The Coffield Tire Protector 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
NEW DESIGN FOR BASKET-BALL SHOES 

A new type of shoe, designed for basket-ball players, appears 
to have qualities which should make it popular. The upper, 
cut from specially-prepared 
leather, is so planned as 
to give support to the 
wearer's ankles, while the 
whole is lighter in weight 
than the ordinary basket- 
ball shoe, it is claimed. 

The especial feature of 
this “Moreshu,” however, 
is the thick rubber sole 
which grips the floor and 





gives the wearer a sense 
of security. This type of 
shoe is being used by many professional basket-ball players.— 
Walter H. More Co., 258 Broadway, New York, New York. 


Basket-Batt “Moresuv’ 


COMFORTABLE SLIPPER WITH ELASTIC INSERT 

The general unsatisfactoriness of house slippers that have 
become stretched and no longer fit is sometimes a factor in 
preventing pur- 
chases which would 
otherwise be made 
and result in added 
home comfort. 

The “Comfort” 
slipper pictured 
here has an elastic 
insert in each side 
which insures a 
snug fit after the 
slipper is on the 
foot. This Cana- 
dian slipper has a 
low heel and flexible welt. It is made in royal purple and black 
calfskin, in brown and black kid, cabrettas, and moroccos, with 
silk elastic goring made by a process patented in 1918, and is 
repairable—The Corson Shoe Manufacturing Co., Limited, 100 
Sterling road, Teronto, Canada. 





Corson “Comrort” SLiprer 


CONVENIENT RETREAD STOCK 

The “All-in-One” retreads are said to save both labor and 
material. The tread, cushion and breaker are all in one; therefore, 
vulcanizing and _ re- 
treading can be done 
with the same materials 
prepared in the same 
way as those used in 
manufacturing the Gen- 
eral cord tire. 

The “All-in-One” re- 
treads come in four 
standard widths of 3%, 
4%, 6 and 9% inches, 
and each on 25-pound 
reels. Buying one repair stock instead of four, and having a 
material that is all ready to be applied, is a decided improve- 
ment in tire-repairing methods——The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 





“Art-1n-One” Retreap Stock 


AUTOMOBILE COASTER WITH RUBBER TIRES 
A wheel which lends itself readily to use on baby carriages, 
children’s play cars and 
automobiles, is the one 
shown herewith. It is 
of pressed steel, in two 












pieces. The rim, spokes 
and _ interlocking lips 
are made in one and 
are clamped together. 
The spokes are off 
design which 
gives greater strength 
and adds a fine appear- 
ance to the wheel sur- 


L Up 


LLL) 


convex 


RuBBER-TIRED Pressep STEEL WHEELS 


face. It also permits 
more effective painting or enameling than is possible on a wire 
or wooden spoke. One of the most interesting features of the 
wheel is the solid rubber tire which can be supplied in various 
Chase & 


sizes to meet the manufacturer’s requirements.—L. C. 
Co., 89 Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


STORE LADDER EQUIPPED WITH CUSHION TIRES 

\ practical and convenient ladder for reaching merchandise on 
high shelves in stores is shown here. It is equipped with tandem 
overhead trolley and floor trav- 
elers, deep steps, and slotted 
sides. All the wheels are fitted 
with rubber cushion tires, which 
makes it both quiet and safe in 
use. An extra rubber-tired 
roller, at additional cost, is pro- 
vided for the side of 
the ladder when it is 
installed to 
run on a 
slanting 
floor. This 
ladder is so 
constructed 
that it can 
be mounted 
easily and 


TRACK WHEEL 





safely 
without 
using the hands, thus leaving them free to carry mer- 
chandise. It is claimed that this ladder is free from the vibrat- 
ing motion sometimes noticeable in similar ladders——F. E. Myers 
& Brother, Ashland, Ohio. 





Rusrer-Tirep WHEELS oN Store Lapper 
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COLONEL COLT’S WILL latter. Both places go to the last surviving grandchild it 
simpk 
S P. 4 a th l sec of the residuary estate is to be divided into six 
\ugus 21, $410.01 parts, Senator Le Baron B. Colt, Russell G, Colt and Roswel 
$ f $ | lt each to receive one part. The remainder is to constitute 
‘ g $1,000 Ie S 27 st i the income is to be paid equally to these sam« 
. S iries, and, upon their decease, to their children, the principal 
S € over t eir grandchildren in fee simple. 
six months ( el Colt’s wife, Elizabeth N. Colt, will continue to receiv: 
. e Isla st e $5 es provided trust indentures 1908 and 1909, and a: 
é g v C 1912 re ising < rignt of dower uu the estate 
eraduate, £10.00 ] strial Trust | Providence, Rhode Island, is named 
B 1 st xecut al trustee The value of the estate has not yet 
. 1) s k nN ed 
\ TI . 
s t, the LESTER LELAND ON COLONEL COLT 
; e<0 000 + . ~ ster Leland, vice-chairman of the board of directors of the 
: “ ited States Rubber Co., commenting upon death of 
: ; nel Samuel P. Colt, said 
. m St ; 
( , Colonel Colt was remarkably well equipped for the positio1 
— des ‘ r so ma years at the head of the United States Rub- 
( ch Hom: er | \ well-grounded experience in law—a prominent career 
= OM) ; emeti ( . nee, having created and built up one of the largest suc- 
are of the Colt ‘ il trust companies in New England—and coupled with this 
$25 00 oon Warr: 2 é e, a t 1 gift in handling business problems—it is 
oe Si © the the . t 1uch to say that he was, and in the future, will be, re- 
Barrinct hod and trus g l as one of the greatest commercial leaders of his day.” 
t san pose B quests . _ 
the Bristol & Warren Water Works THE OBITUARY RECORD 
' , INVENTOR OF THE HUNTER DRY KILN 
he el’« the LuUSsseE 
: ‘ 2100 000 esident of The Hunter Dry Kiln Co., Indian- 
H ipolis, Indiana, died on board ship August 29, en route hom« 
e $50,000 eacl stright ind where he had been attending the Fifth International 
hiss B ( t . er | siti the interests of his company. 
Montreal. Cas h Mr. Hunter gained prominenc: 
‘ ( peer ec i in the rubber industry through 
or Senator Ii ( the development of a method oi 
295,000 ea Mins eV drying and processing rubber, and 
an , k Mald Massa his discoveries entirely revolution- 
— - ( ized former methods of produc- 
tion The many units of the 
$10.000 eacl Hunter system now in use are a 
Senator Li . le. 4 = testimonial to his efforts along 
’ + & » Was these particular lines. Mr. Hunter 
A . d DeWolf an was fifty-five years of age 
erend Dr —— 
4. Chess § Bristol. Rhode A VETERAN 
Rhode Is loh ry IN FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE 
nm ; cow — York \dna D. Warner, general man- 
ager of The Mishawaka Woolen 
” $1000 « sili ita aii se Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ntitch Biel Meseiel Maule salle % Indiana, died recently at his home 
ile ol at Wins Da 1 W + Te Harry Hunter in that city. Mr. W arner, who 
4; WT Anthen . Bristol. Rhode Island was sixty-two years of age, had 
nw Gece ot Cinctieens Minie be associated for the greater part of his business career with 
The Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut, 
ont ee a 1s tote to Oe and with the late George A. Lewis, who was at that time presi- 
nea Che eal t] re Colt. for ent and treasurer of this company. 
eg Another of Mr. Warner’s associates for many years was E 
eomeate e been paid the residuary estate \. Saunders, formerly of Naugatuck, Connecticut, who later 
t cone oan ‘Tien bameitte foams enn bell ecame owner of The Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co, In 
= Colonel Colt’s Bristol. Rhode mpany with Mr. Lewis and others Mr. Warner, in 1899 estab- 
‘ ther purposes, and finally to be added ished The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., at Beacon Falls, 
I Homestead Estate and Colt Farm are mnecticut, and through their wise management both plants 
! rent and expense as places of residence spered under their direction. 
r 4 grandchildren, Russell G. Colt Aside from his connection with the rubber industry Mr. 
t t rme and Roswell C. Colt Warner was president of the North Side Bank in Mishawaka 
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nd a director ot The Mishawaka Savings & Trust Co. He 


es a widow, an adopted son, and a step-daughter. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE HOOD RUBBER CO. 


Thomas H. Burton, assistant treasurer of the Hood Rubber 
ympany, Watertown, Massachusetts, died August 22 in his 


s Born in Boston and edu- 








rtieth year, after a short 
ated in the public schools of that city, he was for fifteen years 
nnected with The State Street Trust Co., as assistant s¢ - 
Three years ago he left that institution to accept the positi i rbe gutta perc s 
e held at e time of his deat M I ton is survived by his I N tac g (« The, Augus 8 (0 Ss. A 
. ( S r | ( Gr | | T H A 0 . 
\ ow and his morhe l ] ce 6 West Seuth street, Akre Oo I nne 
I ~«& Rubhe ( \ s oO} at ¢ 


PROMINENT LAWYER AND PHILANTHROPIST \. Z. and M. M Jaffe: R. H. Bender: V. ; f Ch 
Nathaniel Myers, at one time attorney for and one of the mem- Fines ; P . ; 



















































ers of the advisory council of the United States Rubber Co., died Goliath R r Co.. March 1 O $5 G. Wilsos resident: 
this city last August, in the seventy-third vear of his age. With Cc. Ww es aa Tl cso caty nt; L. H.W P treasurer; I. S. Fens a 
. . ry I lackev, general manager rincipal office Cleveland oO 
early opportunities he realized the value of a good education I manufactur t nd soft n 
and began the study of law while working as a telegraph messenger He e ( ‘ t gust 16 (Del 0. E. E. Allis 
i andety 130 Convert avenue: C. R. Allison, Marie A tte H ot Ne 
Admitted to the bar when only 19 years of age, Mr. Myers came to York City: A. K. Dchrmasn. 103 Bleecker street. Tersey City, New Jersey 
- , P - . . . P a § Sewas >,™ Ty . r 
New York and formed a partnership with Simon Stern. Later he D g ( Co De ( To 
» . r ) de t es 
became associated with Cortland B. Anable, the firm being known ae a Co., August 23 (Ohio), $9 Ce betes eS 
as Myers & Anable Mr. Myers was president of the Hebrew a n; E. B. King; A j. F. ] f ¢ nbus, O 
ns angen : : p : ; : » memetacture tren ¢ clothing. et 
Technical School for Girls and interested in the Federation of seine 1 4 31 (Del 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies, an org ation which through his e), $ 2,51 ’ res of 
’ anger mon sto r ( P 
efforts was y established, and now includes 91 societies. 1. L. Mel - of 7 We 
). & J. Bs € 4 (Ne Y ) 
NEW INCORPORATIONS $5i),000.” "Ja Id. vice-president: Joseph 
Gol treasur fice 3025 Fort 
7 2 T ccessories 
A MX rIRE FLUID CO August 17 Massachusetts), $100, June New Tersey) 
>a m, 3 irts avenuc; z MeNenzie, 140 2 ethuen str P es t and secretary 
se . in, 135 hire a” ll ef Lowel Massa husetts ’ ‘ lerse — 
a Tt and aeal in n P scte Corporati ia 
; e. F. R. Hansel otl 
eptember (Massach F. M. MacFarland, C De 
a 4 Ke ley e-president; ( intee & Trust ( ; Wil eton 
P. i= se et factur bry and se t er gocds,. etc 
. a —, cts C Ir The, September Ne Yor $25 000 
tomobile tire tul Adi : : 
, t 8 West 8 street, I Vood 358 
September 1 (Delaware), $2,000. E. M. =3 treet. Br re ms \\ R. Chaml 7 mS ; ’ . Me oo 
Smee ver Principal fice Nashville . ~*- N: "Ye T Re porvencamady hin . : . [t. Vernon 
i T ager incipal mice, as 1ie, all ir ¥ manufactur f r 
tires . . ; - 
Quality R er (Oh $50.(« 
An ‘ ust 30 (Delaware), $5 000. dent I ’ N Sy for nt I VW Q 
i f Wilmington, Delaware. trensurer—all of Principal office 
Delaware ica, Du Pont Building, Wil- Ashland. Ohio Ty ubber balloons. surge 
minetor ll rubt tires, rubber siecle ven are ‘ 
cumaea, - a Roney Tire & Auto Co., July 27 (Tennessee), $1 
‘ . —_ M. Jr., C. and E. W. Benz: C. G. Kimbroug 
Ay ctior Inc., September 19 (New York), -- one & Nal wd Re pend T "We 1 os sutomot 
$50.0 Min Schiano; R. Amodio—all of Rochester, New ~* Roval T 1 Cg ee A) y a riges TR - 
Pat = +1 oS ne > hester. Nev r ork To manufactur 11 mobile \oya ire » anc., eptember Zz ( ew rk > 10,00 KosenDium, 
— Principal effice, Rochester, New Yor To manufacture autor ile 17 West 108th street; M. Hurewitz, 35 East 110th street: I. Rosenblum 
ous 1519 Benson street—all in N Pork City eal ‘ - Seat 
Apex Tire 9 (Rhode Island), 250 shares of common aaaiien- oF Ml te New Tork | it a — 
st without ; J. M. Franklin, both of Providence; 7 » Ad 
H. Sprag e Island. Principal office, Providence, Rag eta y M - Mass perenne ta a D. 
ee eae _ iyS:_ Miller, 102 Providence street: H. Taber, 35 
Arr I 1 (Delaware), $1,000,000 es ad -, Nee 7 he; “ ; rie " 
Ellis, Tr.: J n—all of 149 Rroadway, New York : . geet ; , : 
City. Delawa1 ice Corporation, 206 West 9th street, Augist og eet as 
Wilmingtcn, \ acture and deal tires e; ¢ M: He Re R; - . 
' - stones oo t 
Bell Tire & Rubber ( September 9 (New York), $10,000. H. S. = Weeaaions anak Gieies aaa 
Eisenberg. president; H. W. Lefkowitz, vice-president: L. Kaplus, treas- ais H_ W Ritte I nu facture 
rer; J. M. Saunders, secretary Principal cffice, 250 West 54th street, 7 : 
Ne Ye eS To manufacture, buy and sell tires and tubes FE. Thrall 
‘ ( —* 
Benjamir I s ( September Delaware), $1,000,000. H. R. Baker 1590 
A. R. Oakley, Pearl River: W. E. Schiels, Tr., 3 Division avenue, Br Pees ws 1 a “ 1320 
F both in New Yor R. A. Van V rhis, 77 Oak street, Jersey City, r bber snecialties 
New Jerse Delaware agent, Registrar and T 100 West 10th - ” a . 
street. Wilmington, De'aware T leal in ru gutta percha and aware), $100,00% Ww. 
th of 





nanufactures from same 





4? Riverside Drive New York: P. G. Cole, 

















srennan-Busch, ir vw York), $5,000 1. M. Brennan, ‘iia nail ta Mai Seek s Valitee. Oe 
19 Rosedale strect Union street: F. W. Busch, 462 New Pier : Delaware agent. Cort rat - a ist 
Court street ll of Principal office, Rochester, New 1 asa - art To manu 
York To deal ‘1 facture and d 
Carew & Sheehan. Inc.. September & (New York), $1,000. A. E. Sheehan, Soli Tra R. Bland 
1 treasurer; W. K. Duprez, secre nesta ¢ New V ‘ 
ew York City. To deal in 439 Fr # To 1 
ire rubber heels 
w Jersey), $125,000. W. F. Srciuare. Raber Ge. Auanst 1% (Obi). $100 © ten * 
F Newark, New Jersey. Prin- = Purch; W. Bacon; S. Denlinger; R. H. Miner—all of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
cipal offic 44 ( Newark, New Jersey. Agent in charge, W. F. manufacture molded and hand made rubber goods 
> . “ba 
Brower. To bber clothing, etc. " : ker-Wulff Rubber ( A (O 10.04 
Couzhli \ Ce. Mav 25 (New York), $5,000. F. D Ratiiahans Ot : | EW 
Zahn; E. Her er—all ot 5 Fifth avenue, New York City. af Teneaitte Oni eaten alll Zat 
To manufacture er and cloth fabrics 1d deal in rubber tires 2nd all kinds rut 
Durlastic Manufacturing Co.. Inc., August 25 (New York), $15,000. _D. Tret bber Co., Inc., September 1 (New Jersey), 10,000 shares of 
Alperin, 99 Avenne C: A. Draisin, 5 East 108th street; C. Baron, 500 oy OR gh ech oe iat ‘wale “"M. Martino: W. V. Lee: 
West 177th street—all in New York City. To sell rubber garters, belts, etc. G. Gildea—all of Trenten, New Jersey. Princi office, Enterprise avenue, 
East End Tire Company of Erie, Inc. March 10 (Delaware), $25,000. Trenton, New Jerse Agent in charge, H ropt To manufact 
W. R. Hul!. president 119 West 18th street; W. H. Swarthout, secretary ind deal in tires, tubes, et 
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Tu r \ % 0 ), 250 shares ar value W \ 
McAfee ,. B s I Ve A. A, Stat gh R. ¢ Schmidt 
all of 8 Hl B g, ¢ nd, Ohi To manufacture and deal it 
tires a € 

Iwo Thirty Five Tire & Vuleanizing ( \ugust 4 (Tennessee), $5,00+ 
: nd W. C. O ‘ H. E. Ri rdson; J. C. Hedge; J. A. Robinscn, 
Jr Pring al office. Met s, Tennessee To deal in tires 

Union ! r ( Ir August 12 (Maine), $500,0' C. L. Lello; F. 


Activities of The Rubber 


AUTOMOBILE FABRIC MANUFACTURERS MEETING 


HE meeting of the automobile fabric manufacturers’ section 
of the Rubber Proofers’ Division held in New York on 
September 14, was the most interesting and profitable that 
has yet been held he topics discussed included rules covering 
the inspection of finished automobile top materials, and recom- 
mended contract conditions for proofers of automobile fabrics. 


PROOFERS ADOPT CODE SYSTEM FOR STATISTICS 


At a meeting of the Rubber Proofers’ Division held September 


14, it was decided to follow the practice of the other divisions 


by using a cod 
method will p 
furnished by 


t 


sitively 


an 


system for statistical 


y manufacturer shall 


records. 


preclude the possibility 


become 


The use of this 
that the figures 
public property. 


The reports 


rendered 


by individual proofers will be returned to 


them with copies of the totaled reports prepared by the Associa- 
tion 
TIRE RATE CHANGES 


The Canadiat lassification Committee, representing common 


carriers in the Dominion, recently declined the application of 





Canadian tire manufacturers which requested the establishment 
of a third-class rating on pneumatic tires in carloads, minimum 


weight 20,000 pounds. The question was appealed to the Canadian 
Board of Railroad Commissioners and extended to include first- 
class rating for pneumatic tires in less than carloads in paper 
wrapped bundles cr bales when strapped with metal bands. The 
Board of Railroad Commissioners has issued an order granting the 
application The change became effective September 10, 1921. 


The State Corporation Commission of Virginia has authorized 


the revisi if the Virginia classification rating on pneumatic tires 
i accordat th the policy of the Traffic Committee of the 
Associat to bring ut uniform classification ratings on tires. 

The Mississippi state classification has been amended, effective 
October 15. 192 acing pneumatic and solid tire ratings im car- 
loads and less thar carloads on the same basis as the Southern 
Classificat 

This will permit manufacturers to ship pneumatic tires in less 
than carloads in paper-wrapped bales or bundles at first-class 
rating, and i irloads at third-class. Under this amendment to 
the classi i tires attached to iron or steel bases may 
be shippe ‘ rates 


S. Twiss:; H. Murchie—all of Calais, Maine. Principal office, Calais, Maine. 
To manufacture tire 
United Wares Corporation, September 16 (New York), $20,000 F. 
Britz, 2074 Wyse avenue: P. Glasstetter, 1983 Crotcna avenue, both of 
Pronx: A. Schneider, 147 South Ninth street, Brooklyn—both in New York. 
To manufacture rubber goods, etc. 
Waukon Rubber Co., August 22 (Ohio), $300,000 E. A. and F. E. 
son: A. S. Dollisen; W. R. Huntington; J. W. Dewhurst—all of Elyria, 
Ohio To manufaetture rubber balloons, gloves, etc. 





Association of America 


The Mexican Government recently issued a decree providing 
for a change effective November 1, in import duties on auto- 
mobile tires, as follows: tires for use on passenger cars—l peso 
per kilo; tires for use on trucks—50 centavos per kilo. 


TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
RAILWAY GOODS 


The committee on specifications and tests for material of the 
American Railway Association has approved the “General In- 
structions on Standard Methods of Test” formulated by a joint 
committee composed of the Specification Committee, Mechanical 
Goods Division of the Rubber Association, and a sub-committee 
of the American Railway Association Committee. 

The general instructions provide for testing mechanical rubber 
goods commonly used by railroads and permit writing concise and 
comprehensive specifications with the omission of details on test 
requirements. 

The Joint Committee, has been working on specifications for 
tender hose, steam hose, long length air hose and axle-light belt- 
ing which will soon be completed and offered to all members of 
the American Railway Association, embracing all common carriers 
in the United States, as standard practice. 

JAR RINGS 

The Bureau of Standards will issue a new specification cover- 
ing jar rings. The Specification Committee, Mechanical Goods 
Division of the Association, has been requested to study the re- 
quirements contained in the old specification and offer comments 
or criticisms so that the new specification, will have the approval 
of everyone interested. 


FELLOE BAND WIDTHS 


The Association has referred to wheel and truck manufacturers 


the suggestion to increase the width of felloe bands on single tire 
sizes to the nominal width of the tires. 


CLINCHER RIM STOCK 
The special committee appointed to investigate this subject 
recommends that, when ordinary rim steel is used for making 
clincher rims, the minimum thickness of the rim at any point 
shall not be less than '¢-inch, subject to customary rolling mill 


tolerance 





REPORT OF INVENTORY—PRODUCTION—SHIPMENTS—(DOMESTIC) OF PNEUMATIC CASINGS—INNER TUBES—SOLID TIRES 








November. 1 = d ir iding July, 
| Casings Inner Tubes Solid Tires 
5 « ~ ie . = : — ° = = — 
No. Mf No. Mfrs No. Mfrs. 

MI Renor Report- Inven Fr Ship- Report- Inven Pro- Ship- 
ge Inve ’ P Shipments 1g tory duction ing tory duction ments 
f 5.880.016 $9.74 306,023 4 6,131,935 742,815 11 298,875 21,355 34,217 
De 43 508,38 $06,111 1 153 43 5.786.929 508,446 12 303,473 16,297 40,828 
~ 4 5 319-¢ 703,430 417 47 586,163 740,824 12 303,753 21,220 29,116 
Fe 45 5 193.018 > 292 1 756 46 5,415,464 916,627 12 304,374 23,365 29,599 
Ma $6 4,597,103 3.314 1,614,651 48 ‘ 1,346,483 12 283,800 28,710 43,926 
aoe 49 415271445 1.418 1,785,951 51 16, 1,762,122 12 269.985 28,859 42,080 
May 4 4.451.668 2,100,917 2 R82 7 2,210,040 2, 12 264,633 35,156 40,122 
Tune 63 4,154,456 re 85( 6 2,359,928 3,232,673 11 240,336 28,395 49,867 
Posie 62 3.892.037 2 581 61 3,020,981 2 603.248 11 220,003 35,123 55.673 
“Production” and “Shipments” figures cover the entire month «for which each report is made. “Inventory” is reported ag of the last day of each month. 
“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock im factcry and im transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if amy), or in possessicn of 

dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as & domestic stock. 
‘Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and dces not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment basis, 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


MILLER’S BUSINESS INCREASED 
USINESS of the Miller Rubber Co. has increased since June 1 
from 55 per cent of the corresponding period of last year to 


January 1 the company has reduced inven- 


$2 per cent. Since 
tory sufficiently to reflect a reduction in total indebtedness from 
$8,676,000 to $2,400,000, of which $1,400,000 is owing to banks. The 
company has accounts receivable approximating $3,100,000 and 
$1,200,000 cash in banks. Neithe: 
ures account for commitment losses which have been reduced ap- 
proximately $400,000. 


“Because of a present book deficit,” says Mr. Pfeiffer, “we are 


of the above indebtedness fig- 


unable to declare a dividend on preferred stock, and owing to 
uncertainty of business conditions it will be impossible to indicate 
when payment of dividends can be resumed, as this will depend 
business and prevailing prices.” 
FISK RUBBER CONSOLIDATION 

The successful flotation of an issue of $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds authorized September 7 by stockholders of the Fisk and 
Federal rubber companies, marks the completion of plans to 
consolidate The Fisk Rubber Co., Federal Rubber Co. and Nini- 
gret Co, in a single organization and management. 

The following information regarding the companies in the con- 
solidation is from official sources: 


on future 


THE FISK RUBBER CO. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., incorporated in 1912, with plant at Chic- 
opee Falls, Massachusetts, is one of the five largest manufac- 
turers of pneumatic and solid tires for automobiles and trucks in 
the United States. 

In addition to automobile tires, a complete line of solid tires 





for trucks and 
pneumatic cord 
tires for both 
light and heavy 
trucks are pro- 
duced. Bicycle 


tires, bicycle and 
automobile _ tire 
accessories and 
tire sundries 
complete the 
Fisk line. Its 
business has 


grown  continu- 





THE NINIGRET CO. 


The Ninigret Co., controlled since 1919, owns plants at Paw- 
tucket and Westerly, Rhode Island, and operates also a leased 
plant at Jewett City, Connecticut. The company manufactures 


tire fabrics, carrying through the entire process from raw cotton 


to finished product. 
COMBINED INCOME 
The combined income account for the past five fiscal years of 
the companies now being consolidated—including the Ninigret Co. 











for 1920 only, that being the first full year since control was 
acquired—shows as follows: 

Fiscal Year Ended 

Dec. 31. 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

Net sales .. $59,172,358 $57,419,360 $46,836,567 $37,922,688 $23,967,121 
Gross profit after 

provision for 

depreciation 17,834,415 16,322,484 2,923,383 11,027,561 6,912,173 
\ d min istrative 

selling and gen- 

eral expense... 10,589,864 ), 256,230 7,264,573 5,996,831 4,603,086 
Net income 

available for in- 

terest, taxes and 

inventory adjust- 

SE ckvavbes *$7,244,551 $7,066,254 $5,658,810 $5,030,730 $2,309,087 


*At the close of the fiscal year ended December 31, 1920, $3,134,305 was 
written off net income in cdjustments of inventories. 


Since that date further adjustments have been made, aggre- 
gating $10,232,042, covering not only materials on hand but also 
rubber and fabric under commitment. At the present time the 
larger part of the raw materials against which these adjustments 
were made have been manufactured and sold. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. REPORTS HALF-YEAR DEFICIT 

Reduction in prices of goods, higher manufacturing costs and 
unusual selling 
expenses are 
among the rea- 
sons stated by 
Charles B. Se- 
ger, president 
of the United 
States Rubber 
Co., for the de- 
ficit noted in 
the company’s 
report for the 
first six months 
of 1921. 
garding this de- 


Re- 


ously, sales in- 

creasing from ficit of $4,875,- 
$9,584,231 in 1913 Tue Fisk Rupper Co.’s PLANT, Cuicopee Farts, MAsSACHUSETTS 223, after all in- 
to $42,141,241 in terest and other 
1920. Through the acquisition of their properties The Fisk Rub- -harges, Mr. Seger said: “Against this the company has re- 


ber Co. is to consolidate with The Federal Rubber Co. and the 
Ninigret Co. under a plan to acquire also all the stocks of the two 
other companies. The Federal and Ninigret companies have been 
heretofore controlled through stock ownership and operated under 


the supervision of officers of The Fisk Rubber Co. 
THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 


Federal Rubber Co., incorporated in 1916, with plant lo- 


The 


cated at Cudahy, Wisconsin, is a large manufacturer of pneu- 


matic tires 
pneumatic cord truck tires, bicycle tires, automobile and bicycle 
tire accessories and sundries, together with a miscellaneous line 
! increased from 


of mechanical rubber goods. Its sales have 


$4,582,433 in 1916 to $13,911,993 in 1920. 


Federal production also includes a complete line of 


heretofore created out of income to cover contingencies 
yffset this deficit, but it is deemed 


serves, 
which might arise, sufficient to 
proper to report the actual results and await the realization of the 
for the last six months of the year, which we hope and 


recut 
esults 


] 


lieve will show substantial improvement.” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. IN PROSPEROUS CONDITION 
With no debts outstanding and with cash on hand of approxi- 

ly $750,000 the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. occupies at present a 
inancially. Contracts are in effect for rubber at 
current market and these run through the 
first quarter of next year. Operations at the plant are continuing 
under excellent conditions, and earnings for the year will un- 
Last year the 


mate 
strong position 


lower than the 


rices 


doubtedly be the greatest in the company’s history. 
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] S275 x > 
earnings equa $2.18 a share and two years ago $3.15, while 
this year the ilance should be well above the latter figure. 


THE FISK BOND ISSUE 








In connecti vith the consolidation of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
the Federal R er \ and the Ninigret Co. the st kholders of 
thes rga tly sanct | the issuance of $10,000,000 

rst « ed gage, 20-vear, 8 per cent sinking fund gold bonds 
ate Sept 92] incing le mera 

I mortgag e fe 1 sinking fund accruing tron 
the dat und available semi-annual pur AS€ 
S500,000 b ‘ ta ible at or ¢ vy 110 21 
erest At ‘ the semi-ant sinking nd 
vill be ad ¢ sinking led etirement . 

? s { 1 stock All nds acquire y the sink 
i “ Tl at i ‘ cad 

) tie S¢ ds t the managemen 

mpany, through the right to elect two-thirds of the 
ird of director vill be vested in James Dean of Dillon, Read 
& ( Otis H tler, chairman of the board of the American 
irake Shoe & ndry Co., and H. T. Dunn, president of The 
Fisk Rubber r their successors, through the issue otf 
management » 
DECLARED DIVIDENDS 
ST K OF 
( A Stock Ratt PAYABLE RECORD 
€ ( ~ Se] 1 
er ( ( ] q Sept. 15 Sept 
( Pid 1% q Oct. 1 Sept. 20 
RR € ( : 
Pfd 14% q Sept. 3 Sept. 23 
Con $1.00 q Oct. 20 Oct 4 
Com $0.50 ex Oct. 2 Oct 4 
( Pid 14% 4q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
turing ( 
Pid % 4q Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
s & ( ( 2 q Sept. 15 Aug 8 
s & Co Deb 1 % 4q. Oct. 25 Oct } 
( 6% Pfd ] ] Oct. 15 Oct 1 
7% Pid 1m% q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
The Pid 1%% q Oct 1 Sept. 20 
Pid $1.7 Oct 1 Sept. 22 
Inc Fhe 1344 %-q Sept 1 Aug. 20 
6% Pfd "eo q Oct l Sept. 16 
Pid 4° s.a Sept. 20 Sept. 10 
( Com $0.50 q Oct 5 Sept. 20 
) Pid. $0.37%4q Oct. 5 Sept. 20 
AKRON RUBBER STOCK QUOTATIONS 

The following are closing quotations of September 19, supplied 

by the App-Hillman Co., Second National Building, Akron, Ohio: 
Bid Asked 

Amer n R * ( = ; 40 

4 z Rubber 15 

} stor | . | ( 5 6( 

¢ el R. ¢ f 8 RS 
Fires I R. ( f 7 7 
(se Tr. & R. ¢ 200 
Crener Tr. & R. ( I 7 7 78 
Goodr B ( I ; 

CGoodnicl B. F. ¢ P - 

Goodrich I } f es 

Good r I \ ( T he < 

Goody — oe § 7 27 29 
] oo oe * P - 

] 2 T. & R. f 7 

Mason T. & i l ] 

Mason T R Co, f 4 ; 

Marathcr & R. ¢ y 

Miller Rubber ( , n 4 P 

M er R € { } > / 73 
fohawk R ( c 65 R80 
Phoenix Rubl« 1s 
Phoenix Rubber ( S4) 
Portage Rubber ( I 1 
Port Rubber ( f 3 
Re blic Ruble ” r 7c 25 
Renublic Rubber ( or & pfd 10 ee 
Republic R « &% pf 2 
Rubber Prox ( - . 

Standard 7 ( 24 
Standard Tire ( o; 

Star R t ‘ ‘ 40 
Star Rubbe ( 8 or 
Swinehart T. & R. ( a 

Swinehart T. & i a pofd . 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


SErTEMPES 1, 1921 

Higl Low Las 
Aja kR t ( Inc 4 23 24% 
Fisk R ‘ ( The l If 1 
G rich ( B. | Che JU 34 I0% 
Kelly-S eld Tire 4 39% 41 
Keyst & R. ¢ In Phe ] 11 11% 
Lee R. & T. ¢ rati 2 25 25% 
{ ‘ tes R er 48% 465 47% 
| Ss es R er st 85 85 85% 


CHARLES B. SEGER HEADS UNITED STATES 
RUBBER BOARD 


gence B. Secer, president of the United States Rubber Co. 
since January 1, 1919, has been also elected chairman of the 
ympany’s board of directors, to fill the position formerly held 
by the late Colonel 
Samuel P. Colt. 
Mr. Seger holds a 
directorship with 
several other com- 
panies, including 
the United States 
Mortgage and Trust 
Co., the Western 
Union Telegraph 
Co., the Interna- 
tional Acceptance 
Bank, the Union 
Pacific Railroad, 
the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad, and 
the Oregon and 
Washington _ Rail- 
road and Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Previous to his 
association with the 
United States Rub- 
ber Co. Mr. Seger 
held, in 1913, the 
position of vice-president and controller of the Union Pacific 





CuHartes B. Secer 


system. While connected, during the most of his business career, 
with railroad interests, Mr. Seger, by his broad general ex- 
perience and execttive ability, has made himself invaluable to 
the United States Rubber Co., which owes much of its present 
importance to the advice and assistance given by this able official. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


bie well-known products of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of tire valves, pressure gages, air chucks, 
etc.. were recently displayed in the show windows of Charles E. 
Miller, dealer in automobile supplies, 231 West 54th street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Under the firm name of MacNamara & Weber, Alfred B. Mac- 
Namara and E. Weber, brokers in crude rubber, have recently 
opened offices at 136 Liberty street, New York, N. Y. 

The firm of Jungmann & Co., Inc., formerly engaged as brokers 
in chemicals, has been entirely reorganized, and a new corporation, 
without change of name, has been formed. The new concern, 
which has acquired the business of R. Bardewick, as well as 
other important connections here and abroad, will function here- 
after exclusively as commission merchants, importers and ex- 
porters of chemicals, drugs and raw materials, with offices at 150 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y. J. Jungmann is president and 
Paul Gutschow is secretary of the new organization. 
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W. Hammesfahr & Co., crude rubber brokers, announce the re- 
moval of their offices from 68 Broad street to 68 Beaver street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lloyd L. Libby has recently joined the sales forces of the Good- 
year Rubber Co., 787 and 789 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Mr 
Libby has had much experience in the rubber industry, both in the 


United States and in Canada. 


The Gryphon Rubber & Tire Corporation, 192nd street and 
Bailey avenue, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of Keystone cord 
tires, is building an addition to its plant which will cover ap- 
proximately 30,000 square feet, and plans also the erection of a 
smaller unit of approximately 10,000 square feet. D. W. Whipple 
is the president of the company. 


C. P. L. Huston, president of The Rubber Insulated Metals 
Corporation, 91 William street, New York, N. Y., announces 
that his company is no longer associated with The Century- 
Plainfield Tire Co., and that, in future, the company will manu- 
facture mechanical goods exclusively, employing the patent 
Elchemco rubber insulation precess for the attachment of rubber 
to metals. William F. Hart will resume his duties as sales 
manager. 

R. W. Wheeler, for the past six years with The Osborn Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned as sales manager of 
that concern. After October 1, he will be associated with The 
North Eastern Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Connecticut, 
manufacturer of the Interlox rotary wire buffing wheels. 


The Top Notch cord tire has recently been placed on the 
market by the Advance Rubber Co., 29-31 Gardner avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who claim that this product, which is the result 
of careful experiment and tests, fully justifies the title. These 
tires are being manufactured in a new plant, equipped with 
modern machinery. Louis Getz, formerly connected with The 
Braender Tire & Rubber Co. and The Sterling Tire & Rubber 
Co., recently became a member of the Advance company’s 
official organization. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Ajax 
Rubber Co., Inc., 1796 Broadway, New York, N. Y., H. J. 
Pritchard was elected vice-president, treasurer, and one of the 
directors of the company. 


L. Blitz, dealer in crude rubber, announces the removal of his 
office from 25 West Broadway to the Scandinavian-American 
Building, 16-18 Bridge street, New York, N. Y. 

Announcement has been made that the Continental Crude 
Products Co., broker in crude rubber; has recently opened an 
office at 98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


The Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, includes in its 
list of Allen equipment users, leading rubber manufacturers not 
only in this country, but also in many other countries through- 
out the world. The company manufactures a complete line of 
rubber mill equipment. 


The Vulcweld Rubber Co., of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, whose 
plant was destroyed by fire about a year ago, plans the erection 
of a new factory. Since the burning of its mill the company has 
been having its tires and tubes manufactured at Armstrong, New 
Jersey. 

The fire that occurred several months ago at the plant of 
the Keystone Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, resulted in a loss of approximately $75,000. A 
new building, at 141-143 East 11th street, is being constructed 
along practically the same lines as the one which it replaces, 
and will be a three-story building, measuring 123 by 165 feet. 
Officers of the company are: Joseph G. Moomy, president and 
treasurer; Harry E. Moomy, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
and J. H. Moomy, second vice-president. 


Plans are under way for the enlargement of the floor space of 
the Hydro-United Tire Co., Inc., Charlotte and Hanover streets, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, and contracts call for the completion 
of the additions by January 1, 1922. The company expects to in- 
stall] new machinery and be ready for operation two months later. 
The changes proposed will enable the company to duplicate the 
output of the present plant, when 2,500 tires a day will be manu- 
factured. 

Additional floor space of approximately 4,000 square feet 
has been provided and more machinery installed at the plant 
of the Cord Tire Corporation, Chester, West Virginia. Steadily 
increasing sales during the summer have proved the inadequacy 
of the present accommodations for receiving, storing and shipping 
purposes, The company manufactures “Superior” cord tires, and 
claims that mileage records for these tires of 15,000 and 20,000 
miles are the rule, and not the exception 


BARNARD-LYNAH, INCORPORATED 

\ new corporation, to be known as Barnard-Lynah, Incorpo- 
rated, 321 Broadway, New York, has been formed by O. A. Bar- 
nard, a well-known figure in the 
American rubber industry. The new 
organization will act as selling agents 
for cotton mills specializing in the 
manufacture of cotton ducks, drills, 
sheetings, yarns and fabrics for the 
rubber trade. 

Associated with Mr. Barnard will 
be James Lynah, for many years in 
charge of the Du Pont Artificial 
Leather Works at Newburgh, New 
York, and who was during the war 
manager of this company’s Haskell 
smokeless powder plant. 

Mr. Barnard resigned from the 
firm of J. H. Lane & Co., having 





been for more than twenty-five years 
O. A. BARNARD connected with that company, acting 
in the capacity of general manager, 
secretary and a director in several of the mills. He is an old 
member of The Rubber Association, and has many friends in the 
rubber industry who extend to him their best wishes. 


EUREKA RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO.’S NEW PLANT 
Eureka Rubber Manufacturing Co., Inc., orginally at College 
Point, Long Island, is now operating in its new plant at Long 
Island City, N. Y. Additional mills and calenders have been 











EvureKA Rupper MANUFACTURING Co.’s PLANT, LONG 
IsLtanp City, L. I. 


installed, and new equipment has been developed for supplying 
the rubber trade with spread and calendered fabrics. 
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This compat whi vas incorporated in 1916, has carried on 

a successtfu f business since the beginning. It is at pres- 
inufacturing t rubber in various forms, and rubber 

ape t i ses. Harry Yellin is president and 


“CULP PLAN" IN OPERATION 





- Vest 45 stres N York, now 
( x ind tube manufacturing com- 
pamies, for sot time identified with the rubber industry, and 
who w ’ rate the new merchandising and manu- 
facturing plan. Shipments of tires and tubes have been made to 
the Culp pla el these factories, and all merchandise 
passing ir t ints through the Culp organization 1s 
yranded lp Plan” as a guarantee. In addition the name of 
the manufacturer 1s placed on each tire and tube. Details in 
regard to the development of this unusual cooperative scheme 
ure being rapidb: perfecte 
THE QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
HE QUAKER ( RUBBER ( began business in Philadelphia 
T n a small way about 35 years ago. Outgrowing its head- 


quarters at 409 irket street, this company decided, in 1904, to 
erect a large modern factory at Wissinoming, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. Additions to the original plant were later necessitated, 
and important changes were made in 1916, 1917, and 1919. The 
enlargements during the year last mentioned were made at an 
approximate expenditure of $250,000, and included a two-story 
addition to the factory, which gave to the plant about 41,000 

more square feet of floor space 
\ new five-story building, in which the company’s main of- 
fices will be located, is the latest improvement. This structure, 
] } 


ted, at 624-628 Market street, will be ready for 


tranch stores, for better facilitating the 


distribution 


president; H. R. Shellenburger, secretary and assistant treasurer ; 
J. T. Moore, sales manager; and F. W. Daniel, factory super- 
tendent. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

HERE is a noted improvement in mechanical goods lines at the 

Trenton rubber plants, due to the increase in building of late. 
rhe tire business is now at its height, but it is believed that the 
trade will begin to drop off during the late fall. Tires are being 
sold at the lowest prices in some years, according to the manu- 
facturers, and are being made of better material than during the 
war 

TRENTON NOTES 

Hobart H. Todd, of Chicago, general sales manager of the 
Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., has purchased a home on 
Scotch road, Trenton. Mr. Todd motored with his family from 
Chicago 
The Home Rubber Co., Trenton, is erecting a storehouse ad- 
joining its plant on Woolverton avenue. The structure will cost 
$1,500 and is being built by the Home company’s mechanics. 

The Economy Tire Protector Co., manufacturer of caterpillar 
tires, has opened a branch at 114 South Warren street, Trenton. 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., has begun the 
manufacture of rubber safety floats for bathers and there is al- 
ready a large demand for them. They are similar to inner tubes, 
but smaller, and fit around the neck of the bather. 

There has been no reorganization yet in the affairs of the Mer- 
cer Rubber Co., Trenton, following the death of William Henry 
Sayen, president of the corporation. It is expected that a meeting 
will be held soon and a president elected to take Mr. Sayen’s place. 
F. R. Sayen, William H. Sayen, Jr., and I. Ely Reed are the 
present officials of the company. 

The plant of the old Ewing Rubber Co., which was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire some time ago, has been purchased by Milton 

Mirkens, of Tren- 





the company’s [ff 
products, are lo- 
cated at Chica- 
go, Pittsburgh 


and New York 


Quaker  prod- 
ucts als have 
been increast 


in number, in 
line with the e: 
largements o 
the plant The 
company at frst 
confined its ef 
forts to the suc- 
cessful manufac- 


ture I WVanieis 





} ; , ton, who will re- 
model the plant, 


install machinery” 


and begin within 
a short time the 
manufacture of 
rubber goods. 
The Ajax Rub- 
ber Co. Inc, 
Trenton, has won 
the case instituted 
against it because 
of the closing up 
of a street on 
which the plant is 
located. Property 
owners applied to 





r,. & F wae 
packing, but later 


added a complete line of mechanical rubt 


er goods, including 
belting, hose of all kinds, rod and sheet packings, gaskets, tub- 
ings, as well as automobile tires and tubes. The specialties 
turned out by the company, and of which they are the sole manu- 
facturers, include Daniel’s P. P. P. red packing, Ebonite sheet 
packing, Ironsides rubber belt, Ebonite steam hose, Yankee 
garden hose and Quaker tires and tubes. 

Officials of this mpany claim that the growth and success of 
their business is due to the fact that quality has been insisted 
upon as the most important essential of all their work. The 
officers of the Quaker City Rubber Co. are as follows: C. A. 
Daniel, president and treasurer; William F. Metzger, vice- 


Quaker City Rupper Co.’s PLANT, WISSINOMING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


the New Jersey 
Supreme Court 
for a writ to review the legality of the ordinance allowing the 
\jax Company to close the street, but Justice Katzenbach denied 
the writ. 
MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 

The problem of refinancing the Stanwood Rubber Co., at Eliza- 
beth, is still under consideration by the committee appointed to 
confer with the receiver, John Kirkpatrick, of New Brunswick, 
who is operating the factory. The committee is composed of 
former Governor Foster M. Voorhees and Clark McK. Whitte- 
more, of Elizabeth, with Thomas G. Gardner, of Passaic, and J. 
G. Lamison and John Mattola, of New York, N. Y. The 
committee is considering a plan submitted by Manning Stires, of 
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New York, N. Y. 


tions are more favorable for its sale at a fair price. 


The idea is to hold the property until condi- 
It is also 
ped to revive the business again, and because of the low prices 
raw materials it is believed that the manufacture of tires can 
be made a profitable business. 

Upon complaint of creditors with claims aggregating more than 
$200,000, the New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., Jersey 
has been adjudicated a bankrupt by United States District 
It.is alleged in the com- 


City, 
Court Judge John Rellstab at Trenton. 
plaint that the liabilities of the company are $473,000 and the 
assets $283,000. The defendant filed with the complaint an answer 
admitting its insolvency, and consented to be adjudged a bankrupt. 

Operations at the plant of the Dural Rubber Corporation, Flem- 
ington, New Jersey, have been continued day and night since 
last May. M. L. Martin has been recently appointed southern dis- 
trict manager for the company, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

LTHOUGH the rubber manufacturing plants in Rhode Island 

have been idle or operating on a curtailed time and produc- 
tion schedule for some time it is interesting to glance at figures 
prepared by the State Commissioner of Labor to discover that the 
employes of the rubber industry are not the only class to suffer 
from the general business depression. 

During the early part of September the Commissioner conducted 
an industrial survey of Rhode Island as regards the unemployed 
which, later in the month was reported to Secretary Herbert 
Hoover's conference on the unemployed held at Washington, D. C. 
As a result of the survey it was found that 32,755 persons in 
Rhode Island were without employment, and this did not include 
those who were working part time. This is four times the number 
of unemployed during normal times, and is approximately five and 
one-half per cent of the total state population. In normal times 
the number of unemployed will not exceed 8,000. It is hoped, 
however, that the climax of the depressed condition of business 
has been passed as the reports indicate that the number of un- 
employed throughout the state, taking all lines of industry into 
consideration, is gradually decreasing. 

During the last six weeks there has been a gradual starting up 
of the textile factories making tire fabrics and on September 5 
the National India Rubber Co. resumed work in full, about 3,000 
While there has been no definite 
assurance given by the management as to how long the plan will 
continue, it is thought that there will be sufficient work to keep 
The plant had 


persons having been reemployed. 


going throughout the winter; five days a week. 
been closed down more than two months. 

An amendment to the charter of the Tamarack Co. has recently 
been announced whereby the capital stock of that corporation has 
been reduced from $2,200,000 to $1,000,000 thus wiping out $1,200,- 
000 of preferred stock which had been created under a plan to 
The Tamarack Co. manufactures 
tire fabrics, supplying large concerns. Its main plant in Paw- 
tucket was formerly the plant of the Jenckes Spinning Co., and it 
had also taken over the American Woolen Co.’s plant and ex- 
panded it as much as possible within the limits of the available 
space. The United States Cotton Co,, established at Central Falls, 
was also acquired and at one time the Tamarack company planned 
to increase the capacity of a plant that had been established in 


enlarge the company’s facilities. 


Canada. 

Foremen and foreladies of the National India Rubber Co.’s 
plant, Bristol, gave a clambake on Sunday, September 18, at the 
and Mrs. Louis N. Bernard, Bay View avenue. 
Guests from Worcester, Providence and Bristol 
Preceding the bake, which was served at 3 o’clock, a number of 
athletic events were conducted in which the winners were as fol- 
lows: potato race, Cornelius J. Gallagher; sack race, William 
McMillan; standing jump, Miss Mary McDonough; running broad 


home of Mr. 


were present. 








egg and spoon race, Miss Lillian Kelley. 


jump, Augustine Nerone ; 
James W. 


Co.’s plant on Social 


Quinn, purchasing agent at the American Wringer 
street, Woonsocket, and for a number of 
years assistant plant manager, has resigned. He had been an em- 
ploye of the company for 27 years, 

T. B. Huestis of Bristol has been granted a patent on a machine 
for trimming rubber heels, which he has assigned to the National 
India Rubber Co. of that town. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


HE rubber industry of Massachusetts is gradually showing 
T greater activity. Rubber footwear deliveries are being made 
at about 75 per cent normal, and it is not unlikely that a shortage 
may develop in the event of a severe winter. The goods are 
being made practically only on order, and orders have been de- 
Manufac- 


turers therefore expect to be busy throughout the remainder of 


layed by the desire of many dealers to “play safe.” 


the season. 

At the request of the retail trade, rubber foot- 
wear price-lists were not published until September 1. While 
this helped retailers to dispose of their stocks on hand, it may 


soled canvas 


prove somewhat of a barrier to early orders in large volume. 
Business in sport lines tends to increase steadily, however, es- 
work, and the 
Then, too, new styles of heavy rubber 


pecially for gymnasium government orders 


southern resort trade. 


soled shoes have become a big feature of the northern outing 
and hunting trade. 

Tire output has decreased a little in some factories with the 
approach of autumn, but excellent driving weather is continuing 
the receipt of large dealers’ orders longer than had been antici- 
pated, and their stocks are so low, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, that orders in fair volume are sure to be fairly continuous 
throughout the winter. Automobile price reductions have so 
stimulated the sale of new cars throughout New England that 
the business in spare tires alone has been considerable during 
the past two months. 

The excellent weather which has helped the tire business has 
had an adverse effect upon waterproof clothing sales and dealers 
are fairly well stocked in anticipation of the autumn trade. 

Mechanica! rubber goods lines show a slight increase, reflecting 
gradually throughout the country, 
and the belief is commonly held that this will continue. Busi- 
and about the same 
basis as last year. There is greater activity in druggists’ sun- 
dries. With the buying season for this class of goods at hand 
and known to be considerably increased 
orders are expected during the next few months. 


improving general business 


ness in rubber soles heels continues on 


dealers’ stocks low, 


MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New 
Jersey, and the Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
New York, N. Y., are among the 54 corporations of states 


other than Massachusetts which have brought suit against former 


state treasurer Charles L. Burrill in an effort to recover back 
excise taxes paid under duress during the years 1914 to 1918 
The excise law is held to be unconstitutional on the ground that 
the levy was made against the amount of authorized capital 
stock and not on the actual amount of business done in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Burrill is sued because he threatened to close the 
Massachusetts offices of the corporations in question unless they 


paid the tax, and because the short statute of limitations forbids 


bringing suit against the Commonwealth after a six months’ 
period. 

Massachusetts tire dealers are finding both consolation and 
actual sales in the fact that automobile registrations in this 


state for the first half of the present year were 45,543 ahead of 
the same period of 1920, which was regarded as an exceptional 


year. Truck registrations for the same period are 5,063 more 
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than last year Evidently the sale of motor vehicles is still in- 
casing 
The Ge Saugus, reports that business has 
shown a balance in its favor beginning with the third week otf 
peratior An output of 350 gross of rubber heels weekly is 
anticipated within a few months \nother of the firm’s special- 


ties is a special soling which can be finished like leather and will 


not stretch out of its original shape. Nearly all of the ‘stock- 
holders c mpany are working at the plant, each being an 
expert s ce \ h is considered a great asset 

Phe u x I The sk Rubber ( ( C pee | ills 
ctua I p to 230,000 tires, or 5,000 in excess of maximum 
estimates at the opening of the month. This is the high-water 
mark for the year, and compares with the low record in May 


which specializes in rubber cements for shoe manufacture 
BOSTON NOTES 
The New England Tire & Rubber Co., Holyoke, has opened 
1 sales branch at 778 Commonwealth avenue, where a full line 


1f Holvoke cord tires is kept to meet the increasing requirements 


“4 


f the trade 

Advertisements in the Boston papers tor young women to 
earn rubber shoe making are again a welcome sight not seen 
for several months, and indicate a noteworthy resumption of 


The T. L. Harkins Machine Co., manufacturer of vulcanizing 
garage equipment, will occupy a new building lo- 


hton avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. The 


’ 
new structure. 60 by 120 feet, two stories in height, is built of 
i 


reinforced concrete, an 


will contain the main offices and sales- 
ns, as well as the engineering department, while the foundry 
and machine shops will be maintained at Hyde Park. A feature 
of the salesrooms is a completely equipped vulcanizing shop, 


where visitors may have a practical demonstration of the com- 


pany's equipment 


MEETING OF THE RUBBER SECTION—NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL 

The tenth annual congress of the National Safety Council was 

held at the State House, Boston, September 26 to 30, inclusive. 

The Rubber Section held three morning sessions on September 

27, 28 and 30, the first session being followed by a luncheon at 

arvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & 


whi 
Rubber Co., was the speaker. The interesting program of papers 
I ws 

Tuesday, September 27. Address of welcome by the chairman, 
E. H. Fitzgerald, Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


‘Standard Statistics of the Rubber Industry,” Ray N. Watson, 
The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. “Fire Hazards 
Static Electricity in Rubber Plants,” F. H. Hoxie, Associated 
Factory Mutual Insurance Cos., Boston. Round table discussion 
‘New Stunts to Promote Safety in the Rubber Industry, Includ- 


L 
ing Conducting Safety Work at Minimum Expense.” 


Wednesday, “Safety from the Chemist's Stand- 
point,” Dr. Lothar E. Weber, Boston. “Keeping a Rubber Fac- 
tory Clean,” William S. Jameson, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls. “Practical Plans for Medical Supervision in Rubber 


Plants,” Dr. R. S. Quinby, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. 


September 28 


Friday, September 30. Reports of Committees. “Safety from 
the Factory Manager’s Viewpoint,” C. B. Whittelsey, Hartford 
Rubber Works, Hartford, Connecticut. “Reclaiming Plants and 
Their Efforts Toward Safe Operation,” John C. W. Baker, Rub- 


Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


ber Regenerating Co., 





HEAD OF THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

OHN A. MACMILLAN, president and general manager of The 
J Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, was born 
on Prince Edward Island, Canada, forty-seven years ago. He was 
reared on a farm and educated at 
the Prince of Wales College, earn- 
ing money teaching school to com- 
plete his college course, 

In the early nineties he went to 
Colorado, and in 1897 became 
western manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New 
York, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, at that time being the com- 
pany’s youngest manager 

Through an investment in an 
airless tire Mr. Macmillan became 
interested in the rubber industry 
and about ten years ago went as 
general manager to The Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., then 
makers of mechanical rubber 

Toon A. MACMILLAN goods. He soon undertook the 

: development of the Dayton airless 
tire, which was successfully placed on the market a few years 
later. In 1914 he became vice-president and in 1916, president of 
the company. 

Mr. Macmillan is a director of the Dayton Savings & Trust 
Co., the Montgomery County Automobile Club, and president of 
the Civic Music League. He has served as president of the 
Dayton Rotary Club; chairman of the Board of Federated Chari- 
ties; director of the Chamber of Commerce; director and treasurer 
of the Dayton Museum of Arts, and a member of the Citizens’ 
Relief Committee, formed at the time of the great flood of 1913. 
Out of the latter organization has grown the conservancy project 
which has already expended nearly $30,000,000 for the prevention 
of floods in the Miami Valley. Mr, Macmillan is married and a 
member of the First Baptist Church, Dayton City, Dayton En- 
gineers’ and Country Clubs. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


y pre GHouT the Akron rubber industry there is a note of op- 
timism which was little expected two months ago. The in- 
dustry generally had resigned itself to the seasonal slowing up 
and believed that the middle of September would see this pretty 
well under way. However, when this time came instead of large 
numbers of men being laid off and production curtailed, the 
larger as well as the smaller companies continued to run in about 
the same way they have during the summer. Firestone, Good- 
year and Goodrich have slackened their pace somewhat, but not 
to the extent expected. Good motoring weather throughout the 
United States has maintained the consumption of tires and repeat 
orders continue to come from dealers in every part of the United 
States. 

Automobile manufacturers, instead of slacking up as expected, 
are expressing their confidence in the next few months’ business by 
holding their commitments at last month’s figures. They believe 
that Thanksgiving will probably see good business still coming to 
the rubber factories. 

Last year dealers entered the winter months with large stocks 
of tires on hand and made every effort to liquidate during the 
winter. Spring found the dealers in need of goods. This winter 
is being entered with manufacturers’ stock rooms and dealers’ 
shelves practically bare as the result of the hand to mouth buy- 
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ing policy which has been universal during the 


Automobiles will continue to be driven, and the 


entire year. 
same buying 
power which last winter absorbed the large stocks of tires will 
this year furnish production orders from day to day of about the 
same size, and this will mean better business for the rubber fac- 
tories than last year. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., is one of the few companies 
in the whole country which is running ahead of the record year 
of 1920 in output. Up to the present time tire production is 25 per 
cent greater for this year than.last, and indications are that the 
close of the year will continue to see the company that much 
ahead of 1920. Sales values are still running slightly behind last 
year. While they were $1,000,000 behind for the first half of the 
year, this has already been decreased to $600,000. The company 
believes that in spite of the decreased price of tires, the end of 
the year will see larger volume of gross sales than the previous 
year. 

The smaller rubber companies also are more optimistic regard- 
ing the winter months than they have been. Many specialize in 
small size tires, and the opinion is now general that the demand 
wili hold well through the cold weather. The India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., and The Phoenix Rubber 
Co,. are among those who are running their plants at very nearly 
capacity for one shift a day, and all hold the opinion that the 
next month or two will see little decline in their orders. Country 
dealers especially are giving the smaller companies orders at this 
time and it seems that the rural stocks are smaller than those 
in the cities. 

Manufacturers of druggists’ sundries are getting ready for a 
very brisk selling season. The fact that druggists generally have 
bought from hand to mouth during the past few months, and that 
their stocks are reported as unusually low, gives rise to the belief 
that the time has come for the sundries trade to show material in- 
creases. In Barberton, The Rubber Products Co. reports that its 
druggists’ sundries department is operating at capacity and in- 
creased orders from now until the holidays are confidently ex- 
pected. 

Rubber heel production has continued on the same basis upon 
which it operated last year when 100,000,000 pairs of heels were 
made in the Akron rubber factories. The increase in sole sales, 
which was reported several weeks ago, has continued, and al- 
though the sole 
peak as the heel departments it is believed that the next few 
The 


is planning to place a new sole 


departments are not yet operating at the same 


months will bring up production in these departments also. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


believed, will 


+ 


on the market in the 
greatly stimulate Goodyear sales of these products. 

Mechanical goods departments are still operating about the 
The slight increase in 


near future and this, it is 


same as a month and two months ago. 
general business and the new optimism felt in the steel industry 
and by the railroads has been reflected in mechanicals, more in in- 
quiries, however, than in actual orders. These departments are 
more dependent upon the general business of the country than are 
tires and footwear. 
EFFECTS OF INCREASED EFFICIENCY 

The increased efficiency of the Akron factories has practically 
taken from the market the N. F. C. (not first-class) or “second” 
All efforts by large buyers of these tires during the past 
Every 


tires 
several months have failed to obtain their usual supply. 
day sees some large buyer of “seconds” disappointed in Akron. 
This is due to the fact that employes are paying more attention 
to their work and producing very few tires which do not pass 
inspection. As a result, the smaller factories specializing in tires 
with names and serial numbers buffed off to be sold for “seconds” 
are working at peak production. Motorists who formerly de- 
pended upon “seconds” have also turned to regular tires for their 
cars because of the shortage. 

A six-man gang in the curing room of one of the rubber fac- 


tories recently set a new record by curing 700 tires in one day. 


The six men cured 35 heats of 20 molds to a heat, or nearly 135 
tires per man during the regular eight-hour shift. This is just 
another example of the increased efficiency of the Akron factories, 
which has resulted from the general business depression and which 
has made the plants more than 50 per cent more efficient than a 
year ago. 
TIRE FABRIC PRICES 

Increased tire fabric prices resulting from cotton 
prices would materially aid the Akron rubber industry in re- 
cuperating this year the paper losses which they sustained because 


increased 


of inventory write-offs last year. Large stocks of fabric or com- 
mitments remain on the books of the companies and increase in 
prices will make possible carrying them at increased figures, which 
will counteract their being written down last year. On the other 
hand increases in prices of fabric will lessen the margin between 
the prices paid for fabric by the smaller rubber companies in the 
open market and the prices at which the large companies are 
carrying this stock. Because the small companies did not have 
the money or credit to load up with high priced fabric they were 
not caught as were the large companies with huge stocks. 

It is interesting to note that although prices of tire fabric have 
receded from their peak of last year they have not yet reached the 
bottom of 1914, and it is doubted if they will. The fact that in 
with what 


1914 fabric for cord tires was not quoted shows 

rapidity the cord tire has developed in the last few years. The 

following quotations are therefore interesting : 
17'4-Ounce Bvuitlper Fasric 1914 1917 1919 1921 

Combed Egyptian per pound $0.42 $0.96 $2.75 $0.63 

Carded Egyptian = a 39 9 1.90 

Combed peeler TTT TTT L TT 37 86 1.90 63 

Carded peeler - , 34 80 ze 

Combed Sea Island se , 44 1.31 3.00 Nene for sale 
Corp Tire Fasri 1918 1919 1921 

Combed Egyptian....fer pound $1.27 $2.90 $0.66 

Combed peeler 1.10 2.05 66 

Carded peeler. , on oon . 2-09 2 

Combed Sea Island icine 1.55 3.15 None for sale 


AKRON NOTES 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. reports that production dur- 
ing the first part of September was reduced to 25,000 tires a day 
from a peak production for the year of 28,000 tires a day. The 
seasonal decline in sales to both dealers and automobile manu- 
facturers is given as the cause. 

W. A. 
the Barberton Chamber of Commerce, has returned from a two 


Johnston, president of The Rubber Products Co., and 


months’ vacation in Porto Rico. 

The Reynolds Machine Co., manufac- 
mill equipment, with 
main offices at Massillon, Ohio, will 
open a sales office at 48 East Exchange 
street, Akron, Ohio, with Dana E. Wil- 
liams in charge. Mr. Williams has been 
connected with the rubber industry for 


turer of rubber 


years, spending the 
Tire & 


in charge of various depart- 


more than twenty 


last twelve with the Firestone 
Rubber Co.., 


ments. 





for the 
draftsman of the 


Griffin, past ten years 
chief 


Rubber Co., has succeeded 


F. S. 
Fire- 


WILLIAMS 


assistant Dana E. 
stone Tire & 
R. W. Rogers, resigned, as head of the 
ment of the University of Akron. 

Dr. Marion M. Miller, formerly connected with the Goodyear 


machine design depart- 


material research department, has joined the staff of The /ndia 
Rubber 

Announcement is made of the appointment of C. G. Williams as 
manager of The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co.’s Cleveland branch, 
4810 Prospect avenue. Mr. Williams, for some time 
been acting as assistant branch manager, succeeds D. C. Hathaway, 
who has now been made assistant sales manager. Mr. Williams 
was for many years identified with the automobile and tire in- 


Review as an assistant editor, 


who has 


dustries of the Southwest. 
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East- 
Youngstown, 
Manufacturing Co. of 


Eastwood will be E. L 





pany’s central district 
ni iti offices and ter- 
ting | es tor tne 
The McGraw Tire & 





. rtments, which 

é steadily in- 

s on hand greatly 

n t lactory Op- 
é T me 

Cleveland, Ohio, wa; 

Rubber ( The ex- 

rer f tires and tubes, 

xler, consulting 

panies, and 

t 7 enmead Rub- 


I 


Tire & Rim Association, an organization composed of tire, 
( t Ss, wit s at 535-537 Leader-News 
g { is at present governed an executive 
t é the following members 
\\ \ I The B. I Goodrich ( 
i Fe e-chairman, the United States Rubber | 
) Anderson, The Fisk Rubber ( 
W. S. Wol [The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ty. ( Tut Tire & Rubber C 
Ford Lawrence, The Kelsey Wheel C 
T. Willis t surer and C. E. Bennett general manager of 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 
The increasing business of The Buckeye Reliner Producing | 


Lima. Ohio, has resulted in the doubling of the torce of m 


employed, and has also made necessary the erection of an ad- 


} } | 


litional building, 110 by 110 feet, built of brick, and modern in 


ry respect, to be used in the manufacture of tire relimers and 
t essories, The company specializes in giant cord reliners 
] ~ Af 


\t the request of creditors of the Knox Tire & Rubber 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, French W. Severns, of Mount Vernon, was 
Pleas of Knox 


plant of 


appointed receiver by the Court of Common 


e assets of the company consist of a new 





n type, partially equipped for the manufacture of tires and 
and valued at $500,000. The liabilities are estimated at ap- 


oximately $100,000. In the near future the plant and equipment 





will probably be offered for sale. 
\. B. Clark and A. G. Ryley, receivers for the Gordon Tire & 
Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, were recently granted permission to 
ntinue operation of the plant in accordance with a plan out- 
lined by them. A creditors’ committee joined with the receivers 
asking for this order, and receivers’ certificates of indebted- 
nance the proposed work were issued. The plant equip 


ment is reported to be in good condition, and plans are now being 





nade to resume work as soon as possible, 
L.A ieford, the founder of the Mohican Rubber Co., hav- 
g severed his connection with that organization, has organized 
the Quality Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, with the following in- 


corporators: F. W. Saltzman of Akron, William Kurtz, C. E. 
Kurtz and L. A. Swineford of Ashland. The company has re- 
y purchased a suitable building in Ashland with land ad- 
oining for the erection of additional buildings when justifiable. 

hich is incorporated at $50,000, will manufacture toy 





surgeons’ gloves and other articles in the line of dipped 


\t a recent meeting of the directors of the Tuscora Rubber Co., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, O. M. Dickison was reelected president ; 
, oe 
reelected were: O. M. Dickson, of New 


Holliday, secretary, and E. L. Frantz, treasurer. Directors 


Philadelphia; E. M. 


Blatz, of Cleveland, and E. S. Weber, of Dover, Ohio. C. G 
Frantz, E. L. Frantz and W. T. Holliday, of Cleveland, and 
Charles A. Kolp, of Canton, will serve as new directors. The 


whick specializes in mechanical rubber products, has a 





factory at Dover, Ohio. 
R. D. McWhorter, for two years in the treasurer’s department 
has affiliated himself with 


of Kent. 


of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
department of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
a National University Law School graduate 


1 1 1 
1@ ie€Rai 


He is 
The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. has evolved the idea of using 
I 


irge pneumatic tires on the Fordson tractor instead of the regu- 
| 


lar steel wheel, as they are easier on the machine and the driver. 

[he tires are especially recommended where the tractor is used 

on solid surface roads. Several of the tractors with pneumatics 

re being tried out in various parts of the country 
MASON TO EXPAND 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 


to nearly double the capacity of its factory 


of Kent, has announced plans 
by the installation of 
new machinery by the first of the coming year. The present 
put is 2,200 tires a day and the new machinery will give the 
plant a capacity of 4,000 tires and tubes a day. 

Additional buildings will not be required to take care of the 
new output as alterations in the arrangement of the factory will 
provide sufficient space. When the new equipment has been placed 
production the capacity of the factory will have increased 
twenty-five fold since 1917 when the factory began operations. 

The Mason company recently entered the original equipment 
field, and although the names of the companies have not been 
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unnounced, it is understood that several large orders have been 
-eived. 
PLAN REORGANIZATION OF PORTAGE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
Press notices state that plans for reorganization of the Portage 
Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, are being considered. 
These plans include the naming of a new set of officers and the 
ssuance of $1,000,000 in & per cent first mortgage gold notes. 
It is also proposed to consolidate the bankruptcy cases of thé 


Portage Tire & Rubber Co., and The Portage Rubber Co., con 


sidering the two organizations as one. A stockholders’ protec- 
tive committee will arrange details regarding the refinancing and 
reorganization of the company. This committee consists of the 
following E. A. Tinsman, Willoughby; Thomas Turner, Can- 


n: G. M. Howenstine, Massillon; H. A. Rudd, Barberton; 
° a. 
ii 


Harry Fife, Canton, and J. G. Firestone, Spencer; all in Ohi 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

HE regular monthly meeting of the Mid-West Rubber Manu- 
T facturers’ Association was held at the Missouri Athletic 
Club, St. Louis, Missouri, September 13, 1921, in conjunction 
with that of the directors and executive committee. Fifty-nine 
members and guests attended and the meeting was without doubt 
the most successful yet held by the association 

The principal after dinner speaker was Hon. Cleveland A. 
Newton, representative from the 10th Congressional District of 
Missouri. Congressman Newton's subject was “Taxation.” He 
pointed out how difficult it is to reduce taxes with every branch 
of science, knowledge and industry knocking at the doors ot 
“ongress for appropriations. “It may be the proper function 

government,” he said, “to provide money for progress in 
various lines, but this money can only be raised by taxation and 
the business man should consider carefully before he signs a 
petition to Congress asking for an appropriation.” At the con- 
clusion of the address, on motion of S. J. Roy, of The Hannibal 
Tire & Rubber Co., by a rising vote the assembly expressed 
ts appreciation and thanks to Mr. Newton. 


Other speakers were J. F. Budd, Bibb Manufacturing Co.; 
\. W. Reid, Cabarrus Cotton Mills; John T. Williams, Collins- 
ville Zinc Co.; C. T. Fogle, American Barytes Corporation ; 
John T. Christie, The Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co.; G. W. Sneed, 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co.; Thomas Follen, Lion Tire & 
Rubber Co., and Edward G. Gereke, Gereke-Allen Carton Co. Mr. 
Gereke proposed that in coming meetings associate members hold 
a separate meeting under an organization that would be in touch 
with the secretary of the association. W. E. Wrisberg, Newson 
Valve Co., supported this proposition. President Wuchter ex- 
pressed his approval of the plan and the next move is now up 
to the association members. 

President Wuchter appointed E. T. Meyer, F. R. Henderson 
& Co., Chicago, chairman of committee on arrangements and 
entertainment, for the next meeting which will be held in Chi- 
ago, October 11 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

J. E. Thompson, formerly treasurer of the Wisconsin Tire 
Dealers’ Association and district representative for the Republic 
Tire Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recently joined the sales staff 
f The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Thomp- 
son will have charge of the sales of the latter company’s products 
throughout the State of Illinois. The Chicago branch of 
[The General Tire & Rubber Co. is at 1923 Michigan avenue. 
The Wildman Rubber Co., Bay City, Michigan, reports the re- 
cent appointment of Charles A. Brownell as vice-president in 
harge of sales, distribution and advertising. Mr. Brownell was 
rmerly the publicity and advertising manager of the Ford Motor 





Ce The Wildman company will manufacture a mplete line 





f tires and also the Wildman self-sea 
ai act ae 


its new factory, which will probably be ready for occupancy at 


the beginning of the coming year. Officers of the mpany are 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


BBER trade conditions in the Pacific Coast states are de- 

R scribed by manufacturers. distribute nd retailer 
cribed by manutacturers, distributers, and retailers as quite 
isfactory, even though profit margins may not be as liberal as 


year ag Volume of sales is well maintained in nearly all lines. 


Il oe - 1 ldaena = » agive 17 1 
lires are holding their own remarkably well, the recent recovery 


being well sustained. Buyers seem to be convinced at last that 
they need expect no further slashing of prices. The building 
trades are very busy and they require a good deal of air and 
cement hose, and also other kinds of mechanical] rubber goods 
There is a good call, dealers say, for rubber and balata belting, 
and a considerable demand for radiator hose. The approach of 


cooler weather is n 





with a better inquiry for druggists’ 
sundries and rubber footwear, including heels and soles. Im- 
provement is also marked in sales of repair stock of various kinds 
to vulcanizers, and a better demand is reported for insulated wire, 
soit molde 





and hard rubber goods, hospital sheeting, battery 


jars, tubing, printers’ rollers, golf balls, and plumbers’ rubber 
goods 
LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
Production at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California, 


Los Angeles, in the middle of September averaged 2,500 tires and 
3,100 tubes daily, large sizes being in greater demand. In the 
rubber mill two shifts have been employed for many weeks, 


r ft ] 


the tire plant are running well up to 





and the textile mills adjoining 
capacity. Stockholders in The Goodyear Textile Mills | were 


3 


t dividends would be resumed 





much gratified to learn recently tha 


October 1. 
The California Goodyear company’s deficit as of July 


approximately $2,400,000. Operation from March 1 t 
1 





however, showed a monthly profit averaging $200,000 


and deficit reduction. 





k current assets on July 
31, approximated $6,000,000, current liabilities $625,000, and cash 
balance about $1,000,000. F. A. Seiberling, J. S. Willaman. and 
I. R. Reilly have been replaced on the board of directors 
Wiln G. M. Stadelman. and P. W. Litchfield. The latter ¢) 

Wilmer, G. M. Stadelman, and P. W. Litchfield. The latter three 


have also been elected to the board of directors ot the Good- 


$3] a a * l. 4 a . 
year textile concern, taking the places of | \. Seiberling, S. A. 
Steere, and C, N. Turner. The more favorable position of the 
tire and textile concerns was reflected lately in a sharp rise in 


1€ stock issues 


the pr'ces oT tl 


[he Southern California Metal & Rubber Co. has bought an 





acre of land on the west side of Santa Fe avenue, between Eleventh 
and Fifteenth streets, Los Angeles, and has begun the erection of 
several substantial buildings as well as the installing of a spur of 
track. 

lhe Howe Rubber Co. of California has been incorporated in 
Los Angeles by C. A. Mullen, Edgard G. Pratt, G. Harold Jane- 
way, Frank M. Gunter, and H. C. Beach, with $10,000 cay ital 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., through its Pacific 

coast branches, has been making a strong campaign for %-inch 
garden hose, contending that it is more scientific and efficient for 
general service than either %-inch or %-inch hose: and its rep- 
resentatives say that a strong impression has been made in this 
regard on retailers, as evidenced by many large contracts for 
1922 delivery. 

Good progress is being made in the building of the first unit 


of the factory of The National Airless Tire it Norwalk, 
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California Ihe building, which occupies part of a 3-acre plot, 
will be three stories high and is planned for an ultimate capacity 
of 1,000 tires daily \s soon as the first story is finished ma- 
chinery will The com- 


pany has an authorized capital of $1,000,000, and its officers are: 


e installed for producing 150 tires a day 


QO. A. Lane, former mayor of Glendale, president; H. D. Smith, 
vice-president ; | I’. Evans, treasurer; and C. H. Braden, in- 
ventor of the tire, who ts also secretary and production manager 
The company has temporary offices in the Grosse Building, Los 
Angeles 

The Pacific Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $2,000,000, has been incorporated in Los 
Angeles. The directors are Dr. C. E. Calm, William B. Wight- 
man, J. B. Treadwell, Owen C. Emery, and W. O. Bruess 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 


C. H. Muller has been appointed Pacitic Coast representative 
of The Howe Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
which, since Otis R. Cook has become president and taken en- 
tire charge of distribution, has taken over The Howe Rubber Co., 
of California, with main offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The San Francisco branch of the Niagara Sprayer Co. is now 
at 283-285 Minna street, with F, A. Frazier in charge as the 
western representative The main plant of the company is at 
Middleport, New York, where Niagara sulphur is manufactured 
for the rubber trade 


The West Coast Rubl 


capital of $2,000,000, has been incorporated in San Francisco to 


er Corporation, Inc., with an authorized 


manufacture Bonner tubes. The directors are C. L. Williamson, 
F. ( Ik rdan, W I Peterson, W W. Felt, Ws R. Sandford, 


and J. W. McClatchie The company’s offices will be at 33 
Dolores street, S Francisco 

L. G. Lehouss« ne of the oldest tire men on the Coast, has 
been appointed as Pacitic Coast tire representative of 
The Quaker City Rubber Co., Pheladelphia. He has opened 
offices in the Williams Building, San Francisco. 

Despite a general dullness in the mining industry, which now 
appears t e€ passing, a good demand for pump packing of rub- 
ber, asbestos, and other material is reported by the San Francisco 
bran f The Garlock Packing Co., United States Rubber Co., 


New York Belting & Packing Co., the Raybestos, and other 


concerns handling such goods An excellent demand from the 
oil com] is been a recent feature, although a strike affect- 
ing many of t so-called independent concerns is likely to les- 
sen sal ne it he packing men all report general sales 
fully up to the level of a year ago 

S. L. Schwartz, president of The L. H. Butcher Co., San 
Francis¢ und New York, sailed September 1, from San Fran- 
isco, as one of a delegation of fifty members of the Chamber 
of Commerce on a tour of the Orient for the purpose of binding 
more closel g mmercial relations 


The lur 1 Tire Corporation with an authorized capital of 
$3,000,000, w erect factory in Portland, Oregon, at a cost of 
$250,000, with a acity of 500 tires daily. R. A. Wurzburg, for 
several rs with Kelly-Springfield in Akron, and later efficiency 
engineer for The Ideal Rubber Co., Cleveland, will head the new 
concern. Lewis Wyman, of Minneapolis, will be sales manager, 





of Berkeley, California, will be secretary 


and K. C. Mohrhardt 
Temporary offices have been opened in the Northwestern Bank 
Building 

Following a lively demand for its products, the Portland 
branch of The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co. is running almost 
to capacity. G. T. Cummings is in charge. The new depot was 
recently opened by Pacific coast district manager, A. C. Lester 


The first anniversary of the opening of The Perfection Tire 


Co.’s building at Tenth and Stark street, Portland, Oregon, was 


celebrated recently by that concern, which entertained the entire 
staff at a local pleasure park. 
SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

Business is reported good by The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., 
of San Diego, California, which has now 700 men making high- 
grade fabric and cord tires. Founded eleven years ago, the concern 
early came under the control of John D. and A. B. Spreckels, 
capitalists, of San Francisco and the Hawaiian Islands, and 
ever since has been scoring well in the Pacific Coast and export 
trade. Two recent appointments were A. C. Lester as Pacific 
Coast district manager, with headquarters in Los Angeles, and 
The Howell-Swift Tire Co., as general agents for western Oregon 
and the Columbia river counties of Washington, with: offices at 
445 Stark street, Portland, Oregon. 

J. B. Magee, Southern California and Arizona branch man- 
ager for the United States Rubber Co., has been spending sev- 
eral days looking over the territory in and about San Diego. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


A VERY encouraging report has lately been received from the K. 
& S. Tire & Rubber Goods, Limited, 99 Paton Road, Toronto, 
Ontario. For the first six months of 1921 the sales of tires and 
tubes showed an increase of 23.7 per cent over a corresponding 
period for the year preceding. July sales showed an increase of 
137 per cent over July, 1920, while August sales for this year 
practically doubled those for August, 1920. Officials of the com- 
pany believe that this most satisfactory growth is due to the ex- 
cellent quality of the goods manufactured, and also to the ag- 
gressive policy instituted by its salesmen. Branches of the K. & S. 
Tire & Rubber Goods, Limited, are at Montreal, Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. 

W. H. Alderson, manager of the Ontario division of Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Limited, 45 Yonge street, Toronto, Canada, is 
now president of the Toronto Board of Trade. Mr. Alderson 
has previously served upon this board as treasurer. 


CANADIAN MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 

The annual meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry was 
held at McGill University, Montreal, Canada, August 29, at which 
over 225 members of the society were registered. Among the 
papers presented was one of interest to rubber chemists, “Some 
Observations on the Chemistry of Rubber,” by Professor G .S. 
Whitby, who touched on a variety of points of interest in the 
researches which he and his coworkers have recently conducted 
at McGill University relating to the chemistry of raw rubber and 
the vulcanization of rubber. 

He described an investigation of the resin of rubber, which 
represents the first successful attempt to elucidate in some degree 
the problem of the chemical nature of a constituent of raw 
rubber which, although present in only a small proportion, has 
an important influence on the behavior of the rubber when the 
latter is vulcanized and in other ways. 

Dr. Whitby’s investigations show that a considerable number of 
crystalline substances can be isolated in small amounts from 
raw rubber. One of these substances is an interesting sugar- 
like body, which was known to occur in rubber latex but the 
presence of which in prepared rubber was unexpected, on account 
of its great solubility in water. 

Experiments were described on the artificial conversion of rubber 
into a resin as a result of the absorption of oxygen from the air 
under the influence of catalysts. One mode of carrying out this 
conversion which Dr. Whitby has worked out may lead to the 
production of lacs or varnishes from rubber. The study of this 
} 


conversion is also of importance because of its relation to the 


“perishing’” of rubber goods. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


and a good many departments of rubber manufacture are 


A GENERAL, though only slight, revival in trade is noticeable 

participating in it. Especially is this the case in the water- 
proof branch, which has benefited by the break in the drought at 
the end of July. Large stocks which have been on hand for many 
months have been mostly cleared and proofers have had new 
orders for immediate delivery. Buyers do not generally seem to 
appreciate the fact that cloths which are obtainable at low prices 
at the present time, owing to the stress of circumstances, will 
probably rise in price as trade improves, large parcels of goods 
having been sold at under the cost of production. There is cer- 
tainly an improvement in the tire trade, but those who anticipate 
anything in the nature of a boom must remember that the effect 
been to cause owners 


has 


of the latest taxation of cars 
of two or more cars to lay some of them up or only to pay the 


many 
tax for a short period of the year, thus reducing the demand for 
tires. Again, it is certain that pleasure motoring will be affected 
next year, if not the last of this, by the passing of dividends in 


industrial concerns. 


THE RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION SCHEME 
It is interesting to note that shareholders in planting companies 
are to be consulted with regard to the policy to be pursued in the 
At least this is the case with the Perak Rubber 
held by many that the perilous condition of 


companies is the 


present crisis 
Plantations. It is 
the 
policy of distributing profits up to the full and capitalizing re- 
future 


many of due to a considerable extent to 


serves with too little regard for the possibilities of set- 
backs. Despite the fact that during the last six or seven years 
the area had per cent yearly, 
while the output of rubber had gone up by 22 or 23 
yearly, overproduction was not seriously thought of 
the in trade had been anticipated by 
business men generally. It be taken that the conflict of 
opinion among directors of companies as to the expediency of cur- 


under cultivation increased by 7 
per cent 
any more 


than present depression 


may 


tailing production systematically will be reflected in the plebiscites 
to be taken by shareholders, and unanimity need not be expected. 

An important part of the whole business is that with the bulk of 
the rubber being produced by Britain and sold to America, in- 
ternational finance is largely concerned, a fact which is not recog- 
nized by all shareholders. It has 
that, supposing in a normal year America took 250,000 tons of 


been pointed out authoritatively, 


rubber at 2 shillings a pound, this would mean an outlay of £56,- 
000,000, and each penny fluctuation in the price would represent 
£2,333,333, a figure which would have some appreciable relation to 
that 


American interests may succeed in getting hold of many estates 


exchange considerations. Some fear is being expressed 
at bankrupt prices unless something drastic is done at once to 
remedy a condition of affairs which can only be described as 
perilous. It is recognized that America will not pay more than 
she is obliged to for her rubber and the reported large purchases 
in the Far East have caused some perturbation in London, 
PITCH HYDROCARBONS 

Dr. Dannerth’s article in the August issue of THe INpIA Rvus- 
BER Word on “Pitch Hydrocarbons Used in the Rubber Industry” 
has been read with interest, particularly the detailed methods of 
testing. Such detail is very necessary because there is no standard 
system of testing generally adopted, and even in a pitch works 
where the tests for melting point and twist point are closely de- 
fined, it is customary for all the work to be done by some selected 
operator to obviate differences due to the personal equation. I 
note that in the table showing properties of the principal pitch 
hydrocarbons the figures for coal-tar pitch are, free carbon 40 





per cent, and melting point, 149 degrees C. This, of course, re- 
fers to a very hard pitch, and though an earlier mention is made 
of soft pitch, no definite figures are given. 

That there is so much difference in the coal-tar pitches produced 
in this 
accepted grades of soft, medium and hard, is probably not gen- 
have 


country, and that there are perceptible variations in the 


erally within the knowledge of rubber manufacturers. | 
heard some of them say that they have tried pitch for this or 
that purpose and it did not suit. Perhaps they tried a hard pitch 
figures given above when they really wanted one with 
melting 


with the 
10 to 20 per cent free carbon and 70 to 80 degrees ( 
point, or vice versa. It is the smell of coal-tar pitch which has 
always been against its use by rubber manufacturers, otherwise, 
now that it has fallen in price from the war figure of £10 a ton to 
about £2, it could easily compete with the other pitch hydro- 
I note the suggestion that the free carbon in pitch 
the rubber manufacturer, if it existed up to 

still, be necessary to get rid 
the rubber manufacturer would be 


carbons 


might be useful t 
cent It 


of the pitch before 


50 per would however, 
attracted. 
By the way, has it been proved that the so-called free carbon in 
coal-tar pitch is really carbon, or is it a hydrocarbon like many 
lamp blacks? 

SOME RECENT PATENTS 


\ new use for hydrofluoric acid will be welcomed by the manu- 


facturers of this disagreeable substance, and such a use has been 
patented by Christian H. Gray, of the Silvertown works, London. 
Raw rubber containing mineral impurities is to be treated in the 
partially washed state and in the form of thin sheets with a solu- 


f strengths varying from 8 to 30 per 


tion of hydrofluoric acid 
cent. By this means the mineral impurities—obviously admixed 
are dissolved out and the acid is afterwards removed with 
It is stated that wet rubber 


sand 
water or a dilute solution of alkali. 
be treated with gaseous hydrofluoric acid. 
Gray 


or gutta percha can 


The idea seems to be entirely novel, but presumably Mr 
satisfied himself that it would work to advantage before apply- 
interesting to know how the cost 


ing for a patent. It would be 


compares with the ordinary washing process of removing ad- 
mixed sand. In these days of plantation rubber one would have 
thought that sand as an impurity was not very much in evidence. 
Two recent patents taken out by A. A. Crozier, of the Revolite 
Co., Limited, Bradford Road, Manchester, have hardly the same 
degree of novelty as that just mentioned. In one case he uses a 
solution of deresinated gutta percha in carbon tetrachloride for 
attaching rubber soles to leather boots, an important matter be- 
ing a preliminary abrasion of the surfaces. Various cements have 
already been used for this purpose, but carbon tetrachloride has 
the advantage over carbon bisulphide, benzol, etc., in that heat 
can be used in the attaching process, as it is non-inflammable. 
The other patent refers to a new or improved black rubber 
compound of heel pads, etc., which will not bloom. Improvement 
rather than novelty seems to be the main point, as the blackness 
is attained by the use of black tire scrap, black rubber spewings 
and carbon black, lampblack, or other black pigment. A low 
proportion of sulphur and a rather large amount of magnesium 


oxide are other characteristics. 


POWDERED MICA 


Under the name of Mintite this material has been patented 


by Louis Minton of Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester, for use as 
a new finish for single texture proofings, such as waterproof and 
which 


bed sheetings. It is intended to replace farina and its kind, 


are organic bodies affected by moisture and acids, whereas the 


powdered mica is quite unaffected. The mica is a white powder 
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gor g rubber surface by its use and this 1s 
obtained mor 1 und more cheaply than with spirit or other 
i l that alt gh it is heavier than farina 
\ é I es as much s fa is 
i i is er r the material 1 eplac M4 
‘ me inical g is where i 
‘ 
| 
RUBBER SHAREHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
if le rs Assoc lati n, limi | i | " ~ lal il ty 
\ i p U a ., | s be ed i 
“ s working t s now 
engag g g t A meeting is t é Id 
shor S t Assan ‘ e dis 
cussed, 1] 1) J rgani among 
s g I nies regarding schemes ot 
trol, and for a restriction of outpu i: G ¢ ct yrma- 
t tize c ts, et 3) To promote 
the ( r to Sateg 1 and protect 
tl ipital $ ibber anting S 4) To un 
dertake ig iW iN < t with 1 
ts de | iy there r, an t r 
assist a r ass i su r gan 
W i i uilway shar Iders’ protect society 
f t st that the directors companies 
ze y Ww " i fferent status in the tha: 
th i ist 
TRADE FINANCE 
There 1 oO leal f speculati ym rife as t how ur 
rubber tirms have weathered the trade depression. Although some 
of the concer re blic limited companies whose results become 
the ‘ e newspaper reader, more of them are privat: 
companies whose financial results are kept under lock and key, 
so to s rt be irnalistic etiquette se 
writers wl apy t e in the know to comment las 
not bee 1 hed [here is no reason to suppose, however, 
that t es have been eng sing tor 
tunes npanies have been to make 
ends n t 
Phe ( Limited, Middlesex ch has made 
such g Q t years from smal ginr s, shows 
1 $s 20 £105,723 1 a debit ilance £95,871 has t 
The shareholders t sked to su 
scri 30.000 issued shares as 10 per t cum ‘ 
pretere t Tat ¢ existing s s 
> tl « \ st ru ‘ ke tT { st ite 
ent t S * ; f Ne g Gree I lor 
is es £15,600 a assets, W cause 
) great I ~ I ess to the iste r r trad t 
should ‘ allel — © entinets 
due t l skins sf is I k are t 
I gent re rubber reclaimers, whether the appen to 
Ye - 
t I t waterproof concern of Burberry’s, Limited, 
which was floated as a public company 1920 with a paid-up 


apital t £2,000.000. a scheme is shortly to be prop¢ sed for the 








reconstruction of capital and the raising of fresh funds. The 
company, like many others, appears to be faced with a consider- 
able loss with its large holding of stock in the form of waterproof 
and cloth goods, and the venders have agreed to surrender a con- 
siderable bulk of ordinary shares allotted as part purchase con- 
side t 

O RNAL KNOWN AS Tropical Life ANNOUNCE 
t g, tne idress of the p cation will be 


hanged from 112 Fenchurch street, London, E. C, 3, to 5 Great 
Tower street, London, E. C. 3, England. 

With GrorGE KNOWLES AS MANAGER AND DIRECTOR THE FIRM OF 
George Knowles & Co., Limited, 149 Leadenhall street, London, 


E. C. 3. England, has begun operations as crude rubber mer- 


chants and importers. Mr. Knowles has been associated with the 
ber industry for many years, and was until recently a mem- 
é f the of Stern & Knowles, of London and Liverpool. 





FOREIGN TARIFFS 
AUSTRIA 
LAW which became effective July 16, last, regarding a 
A revision of recent tariff duties, contained a further list of 
goods imported into Austria upon which payment of customs 
duties must be made on a gold basis, or at 100 times the nominal 
rates when paid in banknotes. Among the dutiable articles men- 


ned the following were noted: 





lar 
N \ 
310 Children’s toys of soft r er 
Wares of soft 1 er, not specially menticned 
Wares of har bber t specially mentioned 
Clothing a1 tI articles of tissues coated, et 
rubber, and is s, etc., of Tariff numbers 315-16 





8 Wares of r t I th very fine materials 
Wares of n ‘ precious metals 
ex 320 Tires ¢ $ at covers) 


GERMANY 
\ proclamation, effective August 1, modifies former prohibi- 
tions and permits the exportation from Germany of certain 


irticles without license. The following item was noted as coming 





ex 919 Parts of cycles (except motive machinery and parts thereof), of 
ex 92 ron, or cther commen metals or alloys thereof, wood, cork, 
hard india rubber, horn, leather, or celluloid or moulding ma 

Is simil theret n consignments weighing up to 35 


Other articles, included under tariff numbers ex 582-586, had 
reference to hard rubber and wares cf hard rubber except 
spectacle frames. Amendments in regard to these latter goods 
ecame effective July 11. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Duties Amendment Act of 1921, which in turn 





Customs Tariff Act of 1914, increases some of 
the customs duties of the Union of South Africa. The present 
Act provides, on the other hand, that, subject to regulations, the 
Governor-General may declare that: 











re may ullowed a re >» whole or any part of the custems 

luty that would otherwise be inder the Customs and Excise Duties 
Act, 19 n (1 rubber-proofed materials, in the piece, made of cott 
hair, silk, or wceol, or mixtures thereof, when imported by manufacturers 

the pu of m clothing; and (2) the 


itors; zinc white, zine 

, Magnesium carbonate, 

lack, Prussian blue, 
11 





vaseline in bulk. 


westrosol, westrom 





vloride, in jars of nct less than one imper 


HUNGARY 
\ decree dated July 13, and forwarded by the High Com- 


missioner at Budapest, has reference to securing licenses before 
certain goods can be imported into Hungary. Among articles 
mentioned the following were noted: 


Tariff 
Ne Article 

9 India rubber wares made of patent sheets not specially men- 
tioned 

India rubber heels for fcotwear 

2 Articles of soft rubber not specially mentioned 

313-4 Hard rubber sheets, reds, or tubes; wares of hard rubber n 

specially mentioned 

ng of or combined with india rubber, with or without layers 
tissues or inlaid ware; fittings for technical or electro- 
1 purposes, fer instruments, etc., of hard india rubber. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN EUROPE 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
O. ENGLEBERT FILS & CIE. 
MONG the important rubber manufacturing companies of Bel- 
A gium is O. Englebert Fils & Co., a limited joint stock organi- 
ition with offices and main plant at 3-11 rue des Vennes, Liége, 
agencies in all countries. The 
pneumatic 


establishments and 
company employs 3,000 and 
tires and tubes for automobiles, motor cycles and bicycles; water- 


proof garments; rubber soles and heels; rubber belting, tubing, 


I 


and = brancl 


workers, manufactures 


alves, etc. Oscar Englebert is managing director of the com- 


pany, and Georges Englebert is commercial director. 


SWITZERLAND 

The Pirelli company of Milan, Italy, has established a branch 
at Zurich, Switzerland, to sell Pirelli products and manufacture 
rubber and gutta percha goods; also wires and cables. The capital 
is 200,000 francs. The directors are Pietro Pirelli, Milan, presi- 
dent; Carl J. Brupbacher, Wadenswil; Oskar Dollfus, Castagnola ; 
Philipp Frangialli of Florence is the manager. 

TIRE TRADE IN EUROPEAN RUSSIA 

Statistics have been compiled by the Research Division Bureau 
f the United States Department of Commerce regarding articles 
exported by this country to European Russia during recent years. 
Automobile tires, which constituted one of the items mentioned, 


have a value, it will be observed, which is very fluctuating. The 
totals are: 

Automobile Automobile 

Tires Tires 

1915 sen $263,838 ee $211 

1916 .. eT 944,261 ae eae, 

a cades seston ~+++ 162,214 ERED acceccccesccescese 13,569 

European Russia, it must be remembered, includes Soviet 


Russia, the Caucasian Republics, the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia. Finland is not included in any of the figures given; 
nor Russian Poland after December 31, 1919. 


REVIEW OF GERMANY’S RUBBER TRADE 

of Germany’s rubber trade during 1920 and 1913 
efforts Germans are making to regain their former 
how far behind it still is. 

net imports of rubber, gutta percha, balata, crude 
and amounted to 126,621 quintals in 1920. A quintal 
equals 220.46 pounds. Besides this there were imported 34,813 
quintals of waste; the exports of rubber substitute exceeded the 
As compared with 1913, this means 

cent f 


\ review 
shows what 
position and 
Germany’s 


refined, 


imports by 1,746 quintals. 


a decrease of 21 per cent for rubber, 86 per for gutta 
percha and 57 per cent for balata. 

In 1913, exports of waste exceeded imports by 5,500 quintals, 
while in the case of substitutes imports were higher than exports 
Considering that in 1920 a smaller area had 


these imports may be said 


by 1900 quintals. 
to be supplied with raw materials, 
to have been practically up to the level of 1913. 

The sources of supply in 1920 were chiefly the Dutch East 
Indies, British East Indies, Africa and Brazil, while in 1913, 
Brazil and then British East Indies, Kamerun, 
Mexico. Gutta percha came chiefly from 
balata. In 1913 Venezuela 
France was the chief exporter 


these were, first 
Belgian Congo and 
the Dutch colonies as did was the 
hief source of balata imports. 
of waste, then followed Great Britain—a poor second—and finally 
and the United States. The reexports of 
rude rubber went to Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. 

Exports of rubber goods in 1920 were 31,132 quintals against 
imports of 20,611 quintals; the ratio of exports to imports was 
3 to 2 as compared with 5 to 1 in 1913 when exports amounted 
to 197,000 quintals and imports were 42,000 quintals, On account 
§ the low rate of the mark the value of the 1920 exports was 
more than double that for 1913, the respective totals being 


295,800,000 marks and 128,300,000 marks. The very low figure 
for exports of rubber goods was partly due to the fact that the 


Italy, Switzerland 


export trade in this line was still practically dead during the 
1920. 


first part of 
reverse of 


The situation in tires and tubes in 1920 was the 
that in 1913. In the former year imports were 12,697 quintals, 
exports only 4,823 quintals, while in 1913 exports were 68,000 


and imports 9,600 quintals. France, United States, Belgium and 


then Great Britain and Denmark were the chief suppliers in 
1920. 

The 1920 exports and imports of belting, 
and card clothing were about equal, exports amounting to 2,169 


About half the im- 


rubber press cloths 


quintals or 16 per cent of the 1913 total. 
ts came from Great Britain and France. 


pot 

Comparatively large quantities of wagon covers and other rub- 
bered fabrics were exported, chiefly to the Netherlands which 
seems to be acting as intermediary for other countries. Italy 
On the other hand, 


also took large quantities of these goods. 


France and Great britain participated chiefly in the imports, 


which were half as high as the exports 
Figures concerning rubber footwear, balls, rubber 
combined favorable development of 


For if 1920 exports were only a quarter of those 


erasers, 


plates with fabric, show 


production. 


for 1913, imports were only a quarter of exports. Evidently, 
home production practically covered home needs. Whereas, 
Great Britain imported 11,000 quintals of rubber plates from 
Germany in 1913, she does not appear on the 1920 list. Neither 


Russia nor the United States appeared as buyers of rubber foot- 
wear. Most of the imports came from France which sent 1,051 
quintals as compared with 165 quintals out of a total of 6,000 
quintals in 1913 
Only 1838 quintals of hard rubber and manufactures of hard 
About 200 quintals went to Great Britain, 
and similar amounts to the Smaller 
quantities were imported by Spain, Denmark, Austria and Switz- 


rubber were exported. 
Netherlands and Sweden. 


erland. Imports into Germany were insignificant. 
\s the Gummi-Zeitung points out, though the Entente coun- 
France—figure as important 


England and 


suppliers to Germany, they are not specially mentioned as im- 


tries—particularly 


porters of German goods, only very small quantities of goods 
being imported into these countries. 
FOREIGN GOODS 

Recently the Association of the German Rubber Industry re- 
the Government that the Import and Export Pureau 
had issued import permits for foreign rubber goods 
valued at 55,500,000 marks, from the end of April to July 28. 
Of this amount there were nearly 53,000,000 marks’ worth of 
automobile and and Offers were 
consideration for the import of 20,000,000 marks more, 


of which French and Belgian automobile tires valued at 3,000,000 


ported to 


at Ems 


bicycle tires, tubes covers. 


marks were for the account of one foreign house in Cologne. 


abolish the sanctions has 


insure 


Then the value of the decision to 
which 


importation of 


been considerably lessened by certain provisions 


to France, Belgium and England unhampered 


their goods into the Rhine territory. 
RECONSTRUCTION WORK FOR FRANCE 
Now that business is dull, many manufacturers are looking 
forward to orders for reconstruction work for the devastated 
regions in France. Jt is understood that the German Govern- 


ment would make good the amounts involved; however, much 
s willing 


depends upon the terms of payment the Government 

to make, and the keen competition that would follow. 

SPONGE RUBBER TOYS Q 

Many stores here are selling sponge rubber toy novelties. 

Among these toys, which are cheap and appear to be quite popu- 

lar, one sees queerly fashioned animals, teddy bears, large and 
rats, harlequins, etc. 

NEW GERMAN FIRMS 
Arnold & Schneiderheinze G. m. b. H., Leipzig; manufacture 


small dolls, 
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GRANTED AUGUST 2, 1921 164,690 Medicinal dropper. C. H. BDillods, Rue Grande, Audincou: 
. Joubs, France. (Not yet accepted.) 
R¢ De i not ¢ A. C, Pratt, Deep River, Conn 64,699 Emergency Tire. R. O. Dutcher, P. O. Box 213, Morocco, In 
I ee co an, Wi Pa { > A (Not yet accepted.) 
I W. H. R irds, K r Te 164.702 (¢ n tire ( Noel, 35 Rue Gravel, Levallois-Perret, Sei: 
8 ) able ‘ n Schenk, St. | M rance 
I er’s inking G. Runge. Clevela O 64,7 Tire valve. J. A. Sahuc, Castlenau-Montratler, Lot, Fran 
Not ye accepted. ) 
REISSUES 7 k er in stair treads. H. Frood, Sovereign Mills, Chapel-en-l 
, ai rig Derbyshire 
. » 2 go ere, : x ey . : 77 \ anized rubber scluticns. H, P. Stevens, 15 Borough Hig 
ty maliagh ana 1€ 4 . stre iden 
\ \ , N \ Orig N 7 € . Lor 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 10, 1921 
GRANTED AUGUST 9, 1921 164,895 I miporest joints. H. Jelley, 36 Wake Green Read, Mosele 
sirn nehnan 
I c. mn 8 } M 952 Sectional inner tube. W. H. Richards, Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A 
3 ) s E.C. RK St. Louis, M 4,934. Rubber insulated rail joints. T. ~ ahmeg 74 London Road 
86,7 ( M. S. ¢ St. I s, M ind T. J. Wheeler, Park Fields—both in Chippenhan 
86,8 H t rote $. Wiltshire. 
Vv. We Ss los Calif 8 lvir 1eel Tr. E. Quickenden, 24 Cavendish Roa 
26.8 1 N. Magee Brook nN. Y ndcn . 2 
2 ‘ 7 tf feheeem Ast YJ ‘ creasing trousers. W. W. Balding, 8 Duchess 
86 S é i Hous wees, Et : . . . : 
M - O. I 1 87 Side-wall tire valve Michelin et Cie, Clermont Ferrand, Franc« 
oe ° 8 6 8 : Not yet d.) 
: ‘ Tire valve » <A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 470 Vanderbilt 
87 $ H. | ‘ gk. 4 avenue , assignee ot M. C. Schweinert, 42 Riverside 
g s W 4 Logans l Driv beth in New York, U. S. A. (Not y 
e ;. 2s W Mas accepted 
: N. Damcs e PUBLISHED AUGUST 17, 1921 
r ; 165,104 Cementing rubber soles. Atlas-Werke Pchler & Co., 64 Schér 
GRANTED AUGUST 16, 1921 vachstrasse, Leipzig, Germa (Not yet accepted.) 
- “as H. A. Davenport, Brockton, Mass., assigt to Us 128 W re reinfcr ed tire. S. C. Caddy, 205 Richmond Read, King 
S M aye ( osme i ereor XN | = . . — 
\ , Bl ire Roe, High Firs, Bursledon, Hampshire. 
\ : ae fis — 7 5,173 Automobile steering wheel of fiber and rubber. Coir Tyre C 
8 ce. | i i % sRomaAs \ ‘ a, La Limited, and G. D. Rese, 56a osley street, Manchester 
87 s C. Henry, New Yerk, N. ¥ 1 Rubber crystallizing pan. F. Peters, 25 Aylesbury Road, Forts 
a> R CC ¢ an, El oO moutt 
. R L } Ne York, N. ¥ 65,206 Rubber r 1on-skid device. W. J. Sherrington, Ivy Cottage, 
- | fe f neumatic tires G. K ke Waldrin i, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
; i - Oklahoma, Ok 65,287 Gagging-appli W. R. Wilson, Inchavore, Thorne Road, Don 
g guar es. R. W. Fritchard, Baltimore, M caster - : . 
a0 . . W A. Stephens Oak and, Calif 165,325 Gutta percha, water-proofed fuse cord, W. Friedrich, 14 Kirch- 
strasse, Troisdorf, near Cologne, Germany. : 
165,344 Elastic garters. G, A. Frost, 170 Chestnut street, West Newton, 
and Georg frost Co., 551 Tremont street, Bost y n 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA + 4, wa e t t 1 Tremont street, Boston—both i 
GRANTED JULY 5, 1921 165,348 Combined sponge and scap holder. J. L. Wentz, 127 Aycrigg 
avenue, Passaic, N. J., U. S. A. 
2 att t The Goodyear Tire & Ru ( assignee 1 366 Rubber band pen or pencil holder. W. H. Brecknell, 28 Meadow 
of J. B. Atkins—both of Akron, O., U. S. A street, Westcn-super-Mare 
2 I mat tire protector rh lon- Tire Protector Co 
) assigne 2 I. Jones, Bowling Green, O.— PUBLISHED AUGUST 24, 1921 
A 65,442 Pneumatic tire covers are Sormed in two sections. R. R. Vale, 
GRANTED JULY 12, 1921 Milford, Del., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
165,477. Rubber in stair treads. H. Fr od, Sovereign Mills, Chapel-en-le- 
$ \ \. L. Meeks, Gadson, Ala., | Ss. A Frith, Derbyshire. 
; W. P. Mitche South Hall, Que 65, Mud guard r. W. and E. Hallam—bcth of 29 Slade Lane, 
212.4 Ss P \. O. Woodr Bridgetown, N J. U. 5S A Longsight, Manchester. 
\ t pa The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co 165,538 Sole and heel protector. R. S. Brown, 39 Victoria street, West- 
I Montreal. Que assignee I A. Brown liar minster 
apolis, Ind., U. S. A. | Rubber covered balls. W, Roberts, 24 Union street, Inverness 
212.4 Rir nd tire. A. W. Kemp, Toronto, Ont. Mud guard. E, J. Blackford, 187 Lodge Road, Birmingham. 
GRANTED JULY 19, 1921 <RSIy 
; NEW ZEALAND 
re: E. Acha, San Juan, Porto Ri 
: —— + + i in oc PUBLISHED JULY 28, 1921 
net abe with deflation alarm B. E. Eichendorff, Sau 45,635 Pneumatic tire inner tube. W. K. Hughes, 22 Collins street, 
Francis ot Um & i aia and S. G. Pirani, 331 Collins street, beth of Melbourne, as- 
ele > ole rin L. A. Fizze ae \. cterman, signees of E. W. Thurlow, 26 New street, Brighton—bctl 
signe 4 alt teres t Toronto, Ont n Victoria 
212 } t x ller } Smit Philadelphia, Pa if S. A ~ = 
GRANTED JULY 26, 1921 GERMANY 
a ee ae et ee a PATENTS ISSUED WITH DATES OF ISSUE 
. 41,452 (May 5, 1916) Resilient tire with rim as air pressure chambe 
GRANTED AUGUST 2, 1921 Ladislaus v. Bano and Arpad v. Galocsy, Budapest, Hungary 
- Pre . cine D. L. Davis. Philadelphia, Pa.. U. S represented by Dr, B. Alexander-Katz, Berlin, S.W. 48. 
: reserving suit ( Mu. OW eee Steilacoor 341,473 (December 3, 1920) Rubber sound box for talking machines. 
- U.S.A Fred Adams, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, S. A.; repre 
- _~ FI Ranse I Lancaster. } sented by F. Meffert and Dr. Sell, Berlin, S. W. 68. 
7 s I Rapsen, | r Lancaster, F a 
7 S y ( D. Rese, Ma ste Lancaster, I 
2 , , TRADE MARKS 
- THE UNITED STATES 
THE UNITED KINGDOM TWO KINDS OF TRADE MARKS NOW BEING REGISTERED 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 4, 1921 Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
. g la 1. G. Cannon, 38 Golden nder the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
, RB ; marks, while these registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 
64 Rubbe ate A. Skipsey, 40 Warwick Road, 1 (b), are nen-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geo- 
Ch 4 graphical matter or mere surnames To be registered under the latter act, 
4 Ss ' } stree and G. J. Rackham, trade marks must have been used for not less than one year. Marks regis- 
. ’ Putney » in London tered under this act are being published for the first time when registered, 
4 R aaa . lames, 35 Coleshill Terrace, any opposition taking the form of an applicaticn for cancellation. 
1A. G rick street—both in Llanelly GRANTED JULY 19, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 
( narthenshire 
$ , hes washer. G. Anderson and Leyland & Birming- O. 144,727 Cortins’ Rappip-Seater and portrait of registrant within 
I er ( Limite 4 Duke street, Aldgate, London. repre sentaticn of a_tire—tire repair composition. G, W. Col- 
164 } g \. Pearman, 2a Brookmill Road, Deptford, lins, Wilmington, Del. 
t omdcs ‘ 144,740 Conventionalized shield in red bearing the monogram DMTCO— 
64.6 S ge rubber upholstery. W. Baines, 9 Fishergate Hi Pres tires. The Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
tor t H. W. Claud, 9 Graha Roa Pendle Man 144,781 Senrry—hose made of rubber rei nforced with fabric. The B. F. 
. ; Goodrich Co., New York, N. 
164,¢ Catapu with rubber elastic. E. Jacob, 105 Heslington Road, 144,782 D1iamonp—tires, tubes, patches, sleeves and reliners. The B, F. 
York Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
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4,7 Orper FROM Horper ber stam ps. Horder’s, Incorporated, GRANTED AUGUST 9, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 
( ag I] 
e : Tee ; : , a = 4 Arcu DeveLorer—boots, shoes, and slippers of leather, er, 
. ee a ( © ¥: age bes. The Marathon Tire & et Thomas G. Plant Co., B n, Mass 
- -_ ree es [he National Tire & R er Ce . ARCH een a “ ae ( ther, er, 
\y ‘ ( > | _ , om | - 74 The rds (¢ Com Forts th C forming the st letter 
G. Pl ( Bos . Mass ° t th w sl t € The Queen 
P rhe in 2 : : \ . wit ( Tu : ni 
= Bra Ast gy . : : ~ ~ R GRANTED AUGUST 16, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 
73 Sanan~ Wee rments for small M. M i = tee hoi k 7 gray 
\ N. ¥ I s s t a red 1 or s s he 
D R t nu fac g ( Dayton, O 
ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, SECTION 1 (b) 220 ALI Chase Seal “oon . ee ee on ten. Oe 
i ae a — , S eel cushions. L. G. & S. S. Co., Boston, Mas 
. ‘ =i RB Rubt 7 Wa soles. L. G. & S. S. Co., Boston, Mas 
; : , ‘ Rubk 053 OW ; soles, L. G. & S. S. Co., Boston, M 
. . “2 , 7 Fox S e€ s . es eo a oe we * | n, 
Re t losing re s¢ witl Sw 
I ul D S ires The Dos - ss ; = a oe ec 
x I ( I \ G ul 4 I I & Co., 
Represe I ss 1 i re, ¢ sing a tire section 45.761 N thir k F ( s. N Sons 
res I Doss R & Tube Ca, Inc., Atlanta, G Co., M Mas 
I Ha MAR WUAI th mond, center sul $5,774 ¥ t ¢ I es 
é is H lor! le design is surrounded ther or leather and 1 er it nations | a 
s y ber bands He ( S ( Ma s N 
I Q ( s I boot s es a ppe 
07 SER ' c s es tic tires. 5S \ Thomas G. P ( Boste Mass 
i tenia? K M 7 M M t R er ( 
4 CHAI) IRE t ‘ ve U nite States e C Vis 
Ne \ N.Y x I R ( I é | 
2i L ! s Wilson R ( ( , Oo ! Foot The St I Willoughby, 
22 P R The Wilson R Co., Canten, O D | n—pneumai . 
Hi-Tr ves. 7 Vilson R ( Canton, O ns - , ‘ Cok 
( spra Ide es 
GRANTED JULY 26, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 3 5 : i ( = x la 
4 B D S ising Braender Ru r & Tire N P , 
( R N ] . I t ¢ ne lia is 
4 R tat y ‘ ne Ss | Bros. | € ( N 
> sg aa ol . ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, 1 
| S ( I St. I s, Mo y R 
W t f s, d s s, cs 
gs, € \ W S ( g Mass 
r I F. i Ne Yor 
co _ Woske Co.. THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
( REGISTERED 
kk ( re s 
( s i £ gh 
t « es ( 2 5» 
ry 
( 8) 7 a C ; i 5 i rf 2 > 
M s it 
\f Mi nr n 
\l M t R ( I WW \ 
8 | ( s k x ( ‘ » 
\ gh 
R ( Pr ‘ iN 8, 
‘ S | sehold 
Manufacturing ( \t Ga . . g I c 
ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, 1 (b ir 
s, t ‘ s rs. P ss hk ( I e! g ) 
In Ne York, N. Y. I M kk ( S 
: , e figure 27. The H Co., W Ss. A 
s t for t r gz ls [ St sR t es Ber I ' 
( Ne \ N. ¥ N . 
GRANTED AUGUST 2, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 r - : . - 
Mia 1 i m’s hea ve a ne cs Sol or 
‘ as I Mr net bes ss s S nd 
\r \ sale ( tion, Ba and Cun t s es, S : ‘ ted 
M a€ t 
( the 4 Hen F. ¢ & Sons gs i ressut s eT 
ed, W e, ( gland : | pee Falls, Mass., U. S. A 
i s eT € ri es I na ii 
Ge ‘ Rubbe . a ae s Nat ( ( Ne \ 
Set a Ms , the te ae Ang ae N. \ S.A . 
ot at sings. ge W. Er Rubber ¢ Los . : etters 5. A ellippe— 
* rig? s for v ‘ Natior line 
Re 4 = of & 5 sting sé ns of tire 1 ( Ir New York, N. Y., U. S.A 
. s S g 1. T. McM 
Kansas ( M 
AoE I Cover s e represe f THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ae - s t ‘i ‘ - = ; “ee Ay ' “4 Cal 4 Park PUBLISHED AUGUST 3, 1921 
. — Tire & M a , ie Sian ; square 
Ss x ( AS i ta rit S10ux t te Acres s t X j 
Pur P g balls. The Worthington Ball ¢ El} of the s sD N. N sin is 
hae ss si s etters , X. N r the 
. I 1 encils rase n Class N 39, 
ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, 1 (b “pos A a chor-- eg iA MI : “g 
4 5 Loncirre—belts and belting made of rubber combired fat s Cit > S. A \ddress rs e I ted 
ri The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. ¥ King , care of A. M. & W. ¢ 4 ¢ Lane 
x \ ick circular design within which is the word I I 1 Ww. Cc F 
etters. so formed as to fill the circle—pne e casing 7 Represe ion of 5 n le wat s being 
and inner t s sed of bbe rub positicn, € the s kling Phe levice 
, and er I Ir e & ( Mog S ef! se ‘ e. re g € LIny f and 
e, O ernroct ar sers. The Express Mannufacturin 
é Mout . ate roof phols g abrics O’B tr Ce ( (Manchester I tex 431-4 R le Roac a 
tion, New York, N. Y ster 
25 SrupepaKer—tires. The St er { i South Bend, { ress_shiel i Class No. 4 I. B, Kleinert 
Ind., and Detroit. Mic R er Co., 721-727 Br . New York, N. Y., U. S < 
4 a Nonpaat res. United St e C New Y N. Y nd 87 Queen \ ria t, London, E. C. 4, 7 
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Term 14 years F. Kaup- 
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ate \ugus I 14 years F. Ka ar 
se N. ¥ ssig The | less Rubber Co., 
Ashlar ( 
e tr Patented 1921 Tern $ s. H, W 
Kugle P r I ssignor Globe Rubber Tire 
Ma q ( N k, N. ¥ 
Non skid I nted igust 2 2 I years. 
Hi. Met t Indiana, Pa 
\ bil r Patente August 2 I 7 years 
L. M g Kansas ( Mo 
\ é t Pa Aug 2 Term 14 
. R. R D ASSigT D a Tire & 
e ( ( es be n W. V 
} . Patented Augus ) Te 4 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Tire tread. Patented July 19, 1921, F. Hill, 
me ts Patented July 19, 1921 








Tire ire 2 H. Obee, 
lire tente 19, 192 Her 
r sie ; Tr ’ + 
wWimitec, bramptor 
Rubber ca r r $ atented Jul 1 2 T 
( I oO 


GERMANY 
DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


en t l Corn plaster Vulnoplast” Fabr Bonner 


Tur Dispos alves é es I 
\\ s \ 

J I \ Ki r x S 

Tune 2 Mat f s ents’ aps ated ow 
i s K Kons f 

May 26, 1 R er hee Continentale Isola Werke Akt 
Ges. Birkesdorf b. Diiren, Rhid 

May 1921) Sanitary band Emil Wieschebrink, K g 
strasse 19, Rheydt 

8, 1921 tomizer Teseph Lenzi, Johannes Haag 

5 Ave : 

December 1 Ruptur u Ludwig Miller, Zentgrafen 
strasse 110, Kassel K 


Vienna; rep- 





Tune 21, 1921) At er with volving cay Max Kohler, 
Reiche Strasse 40-41, Be 
e 7 x r sk K Bihler 
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Ma 2 R e r sticks . e like Aug 
st Huge ( t 
June 16, 1921 H rubber article ! sed of two parts 
Fred Tt s Roberts, Cleveland, O represented by A. 
I t, B Ss. W 8 : 
May 1 1921 Sponge rubber insole Akt.-Ges. Metzeler & 
( \[ ‘ 
» 25, 1921) Rubber heel patch. Max Gétze, Steuerwalder- 
usse 20, Hildeshe 
(December 29, -1920) Rupture band Heinrich Loewy, Dora- 
heenstrasse 78, Berlir 
July 2, 1921 R and. Fried Eherins, Rosslau. 
May 28, 1921 Rubber coat and cape with watertight seams 
witt it , nm | strips M ix kK pter = I midstrasse 4, 


Kaiser-Wilhelm 


(June 6, 1921) Ribbed rubber insole Westdeutsche Gumm 
Comp. H. Chermann, Disseldort 
June 27, 1921) Rubber scle, sewed and gummed Richard 


Zeiger, Grossanheim near Hanau 


Jur ‘ 1921) Leader for extensible pessary Fritz Schulz 


=» 
Hohe ‘ rasse 60, Gelsenk ‘ 
lune Extensible pessary Fritz Schulz, Hohenzcl- 
‘ strass ¢ (else t 
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gures for the calendar 


HAT strikes the person comparing hgure 
year 1920, with those of a pre-war year—say the 


fiscal year 











1913—June, 1914, which brings us right up to with- 

a of the outbreak of the war—is not in the first place 

the gré increased trade, the low prices or the new sources ot 

\ t the shifting in the positions occupied by the various 

tries, either as ducers and suppliers of the raw article, as 

dlemen, or as importers of n factured goods. And it need 

ve said the war was chiefly responsible for this. 
CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS 

Taking first the imports of crude rubber, we have a total of 

6,546,136 pounds, value $242,795,773, for the calendar year 1920, 

us compared with 131,995,742 pounds, value $71,219,851 in the 
scal vear ended June 30, 1914. 

1920 the greater part of the rubber came direct from Asia, 

1 the Straits Settlements alone sent 296,448,104 pounds, value 

$133,168,879, out of a total of 429,021,505 pounds, value $188,- 

539,237. Next comes the Dutch East Indies with 72,374,169 

inds, value $31,147,774; other British East Indies (including 

1) fol pounds, value $20,588,941; 

Britis dia s nds, value $1,572,017; Japan 

unted for $1,418,237; Hongkong for 

728,267 pounds, value $308,610; from China came 530,237 pounds, 


ue $312,230; from Siam 68,450 pounds, value $19,540; last came 
ench East Indies with 3,000 pounds, value $3,000. 


I 


Ouite different are the figures for the period 1913-1914. Then 





16,597,105 5 $9,675.70 direct from Asia 

d of this Straits Sett ts, chie supplier at that 

©, te sent 9,035,503 unds $5,122,318: other British 
ist Indies (including Ceylon), third on the 1920 list, came 
second with 7,091,146 pounds, value $4,263,594; the Dutch East 


ies, which by 1920 outstripped Ceylon as a source of rubber, 
n ranked a poor third with 463,220 pounds, value $286,437. 
India came last with 7,236 pounds, value $3,300. Japan, Hong- 
¢, Chi French East Indies, Siam did not appear on the 
With regard to South America, it is only when the figures for 
1920 and 1913-1914 are conisdered in connection with other 


industry becomes clear. 
the 


untries that the shifting in the rubber 


r the quantities have remained practically stationary, 


grand totals being 43,197,130 pounds, value $12,487,852 against 
42,486,727, value $17,125,936, in 1913-1914. The drop in the price 
rubber is here quite evident. 


Brazil was the chief exporter as usual and sent 36,981,973 
pounds, value $10,533,541 in 1920 as compared with 40,641,305 
pounds, value $16,319,048. , Peru was second with 4,097,701 


pounds, value $1,284,589, against 1,016,566 pounds, value $427,- 
002 in the pre-war year; Colombia third with 766,720 pounds, 
value $245,887 instead of 382,205 pounds, value $175,870; then 
628,569 pounds, value $154,017, 214,583 
pounds, value $75,941. From Venezuela came 373.830 pounds, 
value $124,924 in 1920 and 232,051 pounds, value $128,063 during 
1913-14. 
only 17 pounds, value $12, in 1920, is credited with 12,048 pounds, 
During the latter year Uruguay supplied 216,305 
pounds, value $83,575; British Guiana 16,551 pounds, value $11,- 
and Argentina 3,010 pounds, value $1,241, while in 1913-14 
these countries were not mentioned. 

Very little change, too, is found in the imports from North 
A meric a. for in 1913-14 these were 1,365,803 pounds, value $749,- 


Ecuador with against 


Dutch Guiana, which just before the war accounted for 


value $8,189 


815; 








United States Commerce in Crude Rubber and Rubber 
Manufactures 


Fiscal Year 1913-14 Compared With Calendar Year 1920. 


112, and in 1920, 1.575.984 pounds, value $719,178. During 1913 
14, Mexicc ntributed 641,029 pounds, against 900,411 pounds 
n 1920; trom Nicaragua came 307,427 pounds, against 130,643 














pounds; from Panama 110,561 pounds, against 36,166 pounds 
from the other Central American States 166,876 pounds, instead 
of 33,774 pounds. Last year Cuba also sent 44,008 pounds, 
and the West Indies 59,648 pounds. 

Uuring the period 1913-14 no direct imports from Africa we 
noter during 1920 these am to 368,644 pounds, value 
$138,650. The greater part came from the British possessions 
ind amounted 64,164 pounds, value $114,611; from Belgi 
Cong m 03,518 pounds e $23,809; from Portuguesé 
\frica 962 ds lue $230 

\\ 1920 in rts trom Europe and Canada are ympa 

seh. tans the same < tries in 1913-14. be s evid 
that during the intervening years, direct dealing with the actual 
sources of production has developed considerably and tl im- 
ports intries ting as middlemen have shrunk propor- 
tionat 

ure ( 1913-14 « rts to this country 
:mount 71,543,861 pounds, value $43,667,571 out of a total 
of 131,995,742 pounds value $71,219,851, in 1920 the figures were 
92,136,832 pounds, value $40,822,494 out of a total of 566,546,136 
pounds, value $242,795,773. England headed the lists on both oc- 
isi with 48,279,629 pounds, value $31,152,311 in 1913-14 and 
75,297,018 unds alue $34,405,278 1920; Belgium's pre- 
War export f 11,005.246 pounds, value $6,481,901, fell to 1,437,- 
642 pounds ilue $486,430 Germany, hich sent 7,052,767 

unds, $3,595,369 in 1913-14, of course did not figure on 
the 1920 list at all 

Fren¢ ports 1 sed 1913-14 fri I 2,629,287 pounds, ilue 
$1,124.62! 3,588,662 pounds, value $1,117,089, 1920; and those 
! the \ er ds from 2,016,440 pounds, value $1,134,060. to 


2 250 ] semae «wal s2 000 70c :.. 1 7 ~ hae 
8,859,178 pounds, value $3,898,785, in 1920. In the face of the con- 


States imports these increases 


IMPORTS BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


\lthough the figures given under this head show the distribu- 
tion of rubber according to the official and not the actual ports 
of entry, nevertheless, it is possible to draw some interesting 


1920 New 
received 501,590,726 pounds, value $212,755,278; San Fran- 
21,839,779 pounds, value $9,445,932; Washington (Seattle 
14,217,769 pounds, value $6,590,443; in 1919 New 
share was 368,146,386 pounds, value $150,168,723; that 
Francisco 60,209,143 pounds, value $23,787,035; and of 
Washington, 64,556,132 pounds, value $26,027,058: for 1918 the 
figures for these three districts were 119,664,398 pounds, 53,063,- 
123 pounds 109,557,617 pounds; and during 1917-18 New 
York received 171,643,218 pounds and San Francisco 80,907,215 


pounds. 


conclusi 
York 
cisco, 
and Tace 
York’s 


oO San 


ms with regard to the shipping of rubber. In 


ma ) 


and 


with those of 
whereas, San 
Franc much as New York in 
1917-18 and in the calendar year 1918, and during the latter period 
the combined receipts of the Western districts San 
and Washington (Seattle Tacoma) were actually half as 
much again as those received at New York, the proportions un- 
the For 
in 1919 the combined shipments in the two western districts men- 


In comparing the figures of the two war years 
the two years aiter the war, it will be noted that, 


received almost half as 


sco 


Francisco 
and 


derwent a great change after armistice was declared. 
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re o1 { it listed for New York, and in Netherlands, 87,320 pounds. Reexports went chiefly to England, 
) the diff till greater when the rati as about 606,505 pounds; Germany, 99,230 pounds; Cuba, 29,120 pounds; 


4 t hen with | e returned the Scotland, 22,399 pounds; Japan, 12,726 pounds; Netherlands, 11,- 
t t ity ger required that 200 pounds The total reexports amounted to 782,919 pounds 


nt ! tern port ulue $433,096. During 1913-14 the largest quantity of balata 








120 tota ‘ m Dutch G 609,992 pounds; the figures for Vene 
0 Massa setts fell to 2,090,163 pounds; uela, 498,757 pounds, do not show much change Other large 
/ in to 56,205 pounds; St iantities were 104,765 pounds from British Guiana, 236,602 
5.845 pounds. pounds from Panama and 58,185 pounds from Trinidad and 
‘ n 1919 to 1,210,599; Sar bag he amount from England was only 13,751. On the 
Orleans to 521,425 inds ther nd, of the total reexports of 223,983 pounds, value $127,- 
: nds \ngel it 3,299,290 139, England received 104,125 pounds; Germany got 64,296 
8941 Ss eg 769,- nds, Scotlas 633 pounds and Belgium 6,929 pounds 
1: $35 M New 
: RUBBER SCRAP 
. yl ‘ 
Che importance of rubber scrap among the imports into the 


ited States has fallen off considerably since 1913-14 when the 
CRUDE RUBBER EXPORTS total quantity was 25.958261 pounds. value $2063.198 as com- 








t St ired with 12,663,747 pounds, value $909,606 in 1920. During 
) . e $2,846,898 ‘f this 1913-14 Europe alone supplied 19,845,724 pounds *s share 
4 1s f 758,92 G g 6,074,033 x s it France 
2734 72 235 20K 3 937 27] is and ; ds Last year 
19.2 t Straits Settlements 134,798 urope contributed only 7,091,607 pounds and the chief partici- 
j 747,749 1 $2 . et re England, 3,371,318 p ls, and France, 
Q 15 79.45 201,75 2,100,831 pounds 
F122 ds s nd Germany, which supplied nsiderable quantities 
t eure wi 14,678 pounds and 76,175 pounds, 
GUTTA PERCHA respectivel Other amounts were 5,188,446 pounds in 1913-14 
0 gainst 4.197.416 1 ds trom Canada; 241,879 pounds against 
$1,520,30' a thi 28 nds Mexic 184,480 pounds against 657,72 
S S K } t s \ustra 17 S64 m S gainst 65.492 
78 s 13-14 Russia i Asia sent 214,380 pounds and 

















+ - / 356,371 1 ( t figure on the list at 
; . ew JELUTONG (PONTIANAK) 
Receipts of jelutor ilso show a marked de 
=4 997 12 ired ith 1913-14, the totals being 12,7 
ma s ian $2,068,501, against 24.9 1 pounds, valu 
z ‘ is interesting t that though 1920 imports 
2-14 : ‘ ts 913-14 vas t doubl Last year most of the 
a a lutong—12,680,190 | s—arrived at New York, and came 
- , Straits Settlements, 9,207,609 pounds; Dutch East Indies, 
. 470) 472 ent 2.542,55 Is; Netherlands, 638,300 unds: England, 274.- 
age Vork 801 764 ntering 145 pounds; Fra 43,310 pounds. During 1913-14, 24,626,085 
_ ere ‘ ls came from the Straits Settlements and only 132,216 
sf , « Mis Wank pounds from the Dutch East Indies, 124,228 pounds from England 
0 2.188 ‘ Phil delphia nd 43,942 pounds from the Netherlands 
96,439 1 No! rt vestern district ted except Los EXPORT OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RUBBER 
s credited with o1 OF pound The wonderful expansion of the American rubber industry 
GUAYULE fter the war broke out is clearly demonstrated by the grand 
4 ‘ O% rt f vule me from Mex! nd totals of 1913-14 and 1920. During the former period goods to 
‘ < totals were 1.698.859 inds ilue 2 value of $12,441,220 re exported; by 1920 this had increased 
224 $75 204 < e $607.07¢ to $85,436,897. Soon after hostilities commenced American ship- 
4 that 140.0 é M l nents of manufactures of rubber began to grow markedly, and 
5.78 rma! Reexports last ir were 1,716 the total of 1914-15, $14,767,513, jumped to $35,153,374 in 1915 
, nt to Chil nd in t pre-war yea! lf Up to the year 1919 exports remained around the same 
‘ ) \ 54.14 t Gern d in that year they spurted to $53,865,655 
» 95 When the different headings are examined it is seen that drug- 
BALATA gists’ sundries were included in “Other rubber goods” in 1913-14 
? 384.114 \ and that soles and heels, casings, tubes, solid tires for automo- 
sia P sedi Geantec 1920 ag + 7 nds biles were not specially reported be fore 1920, while belting, hose 
, 13.14 ' : vas t the ind packing were not separately mentioned prior to 1920 
" ; ‘ r almost 2.383.578 pounds, came The most important item in 1913-14, was tires, when the value 
‘ ncipal soure being Venezuela. 468.369 vas $3,505,267 for automobile tires and $563,372 for all other 
271.489 pounds Colombia, 202,294 ire In 1920 the value of automobile tire casings exported was 
onus Brit 154.714 pounds: Trinidad and Tobago $43,299 502 f tubes, $4,812,980: of solid tires $3,331,789 and of 
142222 now rench Guiana. 68.996 pounds: Panama, 61 all other tires, $1,029,744, altogether $53,074,015 or almost two: 
416 gn . ’ Enoland me R71) 246 1 unds and frem the tI irds of the total exports of 1920 and nearlv eq ial to the 
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British 


Africa 


continued to be our best cus- 


South Africa, with $1,540,192, main- 








lo North America went: casings, $7,193,826; tubes, $1,178- The rubber shoe exports of 1920, $9,738,390, contrast well with 
285; solid tires $956,800; all other kinds: $341,426. South Amer- those for 1913-14 when the total was $834,289. Boots, which had 
1 took: casings $6,426,412; tubes, $792,407; solid tires, $178,- fallen to $714,713 in 1919, picked up again and rose to $1,012,099 
713; all other, $104,155. Oceania came next with: casings, $5,- in 1920. Durirg 1913-14 the value of boots exported was only 
220,430; tubes, $543,021; solid tires, $454,700; all others, $201,505. 
\sia bought asings, $3,953,506; tubes, $361,959; solid tires, e of belting export year was $3,532,277; of hose 
$763,366; al thers: $91,811; and Africa: casings, $2,550,546; and of packing, $1,525,242. For the fiscal year 1913- 
es, $293,353; solid tires 258: all others, $23,374. umount for the three items together was $2,372,887 
1913-14 automobile tires were distributed among the con- Exports druggists’ rubber sundries continue to increase and 
tinents as follows: Europe, $1,764,240; North America, $1,254,- were $1,890,957 against $1,270,506 for 1919. Soles and heels 
200; South America, $115,387; Asia, $64,173; Oceania, $279,327; specially mention wr the first time in 1920, figure on the re- 
\frica The best customer in Europe was England, rts with $984,235 
th in nd during 1913-14, the figures being $3,712,987 The difference in the quantity of scrap rubber e 
sings) und $1,503,440 respectively THT 13-14 is not very the amounts 
In 1920, Sweden came next with $2,260,929 against $77,537; Pounds, value $788,097, and 6,207,672 p a. valu 
then France, $2,218,026 against $5,448; Spain, $1,625,384 instead *P&ChVe’y- wever, the years after 1915-14 t 
rlands, $1,592,084 instead of $2,286; Norway, !9!8 showed marked decreases. Reclaimed 
of $5,649. Germany which in 1913-14 took ; —— _ compared with th 
tires, bought the comparatively small amount ‘He fiscal year 1913-14. The respective totals 
i = if oie yunds, value $828,694: 5,070,632 pounds, value 
ear. All the countries mentioned showed in a oy — _ eee ee ee I ™ 
creases for 1920 as compared with 1919, except France which 5,583,860 pounds, value $834,440 
imported $1,317,152 less during 1920. IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
In North America, Cuba led last year with $2,671,964; then attention may be called to the value of imports of 1 
came Canada with $1,960,745 and Mexico with $1,155,833. Ar- ber goods in 1920 and 1913-14 when the figures were $1,433,957 
gentina was one of the biggest importers of American casings, the and $1,517,789, respective In the latter year Germany supplied 
total being $2,792,808; Brazil was an important South American almost half the amount, the value of her exports to us being 
tomer, too, w $1,647,066. To Australia went 304,950; to $669,491. Last year, the greatest quantity, $885,334, more than 
Ne Zealand $1,949,089 and to the Philippines $1,941,201. The half, cam m England 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM 
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WHE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920 
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47.8 206 6 
? 5 é N g 4 4 c 
? cas 1 ” | ‘ 17 
i ) $45 2 1,°8 4 1 3 
79 4 3 g se 474 7 & 
3 1Ré 7 7 §7 ¢ 7 
2,1 
‘ ? 5 
- ‘ ‘ » 
1 4 47 31¢ 4 5 6 g 77 
74 - 7 .” ae 
| 1.038 8 649 ¢ Zi 8 
¢ 12.099 ( 88.511 ' 5 ) ¢ 4 ¢] 
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of the Crude Rubber Market 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


was rather dull but ] ing are the New York spot quotations, for one year and 


we ding ‘ 1 ag ind Septe er 26, the current date 


PLANTATION HEVEA 


stea r Sos S S , 
\ \ tec 
\ No D.2 4 
g > \ N 2 } 
Qo” Rs ! 
( \ : 
EAST INDIAN 
t ° T 
Fa t \ ; 
I > ; 
PONTIANAK 
r TY : 7 a | ? 
5 s | ‘ 
“ ' 2 
That ident, Ton SOUTH AMERICAN 
S PARAS 
= - .17 2 
~ S U9 11 1 
N ‘ 2 1 18 
3 st tex cr I's é 17 1 
sce + e i 14444 
‘ whan Is] > . 
‘ 15 4 1 j 
, r vas 4) S \ j 1 Q > > ; : 
‘ M 2 4 : - 
‘cone : ; 7 2134@ 
2 4+ ] 4 2 
Au ‘ 7 i 19 
SS CAUCHO 
i al “4 i 4 
tA 2 1 , 
id- + ( 
MANICOBAS 
| 
l ( ™ ‘ e P 
M sf ; 
e, 14 ts “20 * 12 
| CENTRALS 
7 @ : 8 @.l 
f vd ( 7 2 Or ' OR ?.1 
a et ; ~ 4 > : 
14 ts ) : . S S 8 , os 
5 la r ‘ 25 
noked sheets 5 AFRICANS 
. ~ - 
\ / 5s \ 1 5 z 4 ( $ 
Beng , N 2 } 0 @ > 
( t . ' = 6 ; 
ts (jer + ( rir - = 
( ri ¢ € L T 
; ambe r \ ’ i ; 
| \f © t 1 _ 
’ f s gs ? 16 : 
Niger f | i 13 ».15 
iN N z 1 ‘a s 
pe, 11 cents; Oct N ts 5 ; ; 
Spot, No. 1 rolled gy 
GUTTA PERCHA 
2 cents la ar’ 
{ tt ~ c ? a 20 15 15 1 
kK Macassat : 1 2.5 2 25 227 
Sept € 3 Spot BALATA 
river coa 9 ce - 
; B f I 3 5 1.54 
ts auc! 4 U ( 39 i 4 “a4 
' 4 f 25 t 41 ’.42 
nts swe . ? Ss s ¢ 64 v.65 63 ».64 
2 cents neta R4 i 68 ?>.69 7 @.71 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Standard reclaims have been reduced sharply in price this month, 


with the exception of those derived from mechanical goods and 
truck tires. Reclaiming plants generally are operating at about 


me-quarter capacity In spite of this fact the outlook for an 


increased demand is considered promising. The upward turn in 


rude rubber prices if continued will constitute a helpful factor 
for increasing trade interest in reclaims 
The quotations below are nominal 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


S en 1 


Prices sut t to change thout 


STANDARD RECLAIMS 





I > @$0.1 
tage 

: > 11 

Tires c > 211 
: 

White > 14 


COMPARATIVE LOW AND HIGH NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES 


PLANTATIONS 
First latex crépe $0.14 { $0.24 90.2! $0.45 i 5 
S ed shee 2 28 44 1 
PARAS 
l “prix 7 56 
Uprive coarse 2 33 
Is] ? 4 S 7 48 
Is] s <¢ 7 q 9 1 22 
{ ‘ 4 - 


ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET 


ISTERRIETH & Ct Ar er report 


~ st rt. 1 : eatures 1 racter 


( r Sheets 
Frat Francs 
N er N 
4 ( 
‘ 
Dece 
I R5 
Fe 
\T g5 
I 85 
1 e met ( r gs 
er S. S Matadi,” a g ha 
q We 
France 
Kil 
K | | I] 75 
k é 
T \r 


AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report under date of September 








Ket ma t € s eek € € y 
, i e, in connect th the er London 
. ox r. Anril-Tune s Fl, .5¢ The s receded 
ly ellers r ned pos and =| 
ve ) he rT her | i s ged ls 
S F rice S¢ is foll s 
r Fl ¢ Sheets, |} 4 
crepe, Fl She | 47 ©O De 
Fl Sheets, | 5 la Marcl 
HAMBURG RUBBER MARKET 
R makler-Ver« H burg, r rt ‘ Augus 
9 situat r ed this we s ating 
€ ed s s ( ns ers ke A 
l hi e de is sé i 
rn 1 s ‘ g ste es siness 
ke heet é 3 
epe ean 7 3 
e | ¢ 7.50 
a ») U 
( k i i 
SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET 
‘E & CO... Limit Singapcre, report under te t Aueust }7, 
g 6 ¢ ‘ V eekly 
€ gt 1 m e in 
€ ] Sta y ts 
s d st s s F 1 O. s on 
‘ I er le « t D nd 
S t r ) og 1 
I re, s 
S t le 
< 1¢ 
, 8% 
7 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM MALAYA 
= deal ¢ . ¢ f +} | ‘ M Seatac t 
( 
| T of 
T \ 12 et 
P 
S M I Swett I als 
( 8.7 7 7 3 
4 7 77 7.664 
100 
8 8 13 


NEW YORK AVERAGE SPOT RUBBER PRICES 


Prices 1n Cer 


AUGUST, 1921 





PER PoUN 





SEPTEMBER, 1921 
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LONDON AND LIVERPOOL CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 











* An of il report from Singapore states that the exports of tation 
“ ¢ St he month of July an ted t 
- ~ s (tr: S against ll tons e and 
‘ ; s i st year. e total « s for 
months a ared with 84,256 tons a2 
( 0 tons € mpara statistics 
\ 48 768 ¢ 0 
a5 o + 
I x Ss ns s [ r s e 
f 5 5 S t t s ] | 2, i 
M > ally e 
) t ( , s Fede 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA* 
Six Ment 
Ended June 
2 1921 2 ae “* 
{ 405, 
( i ‘ ,061 u x) (i 
g 000 
Ss 85, 5 8, 8,000 
4 2 ry, 4 
: 930,000 2,172, 2 ) 
. I 273,0 801, 7,918,000 7 0 
Sa 0 61, 46.000 Wr 
Ss 2 8 068.000 5.8 
CEYLON RUBBER EXPORTS ae ai, 
Tar 7 . e Ma $a er 
» CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC PORTS 
1 AS STATED BY SHIPS’ MANIFESTS 
74, PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK 
Totals 
Me t Coars Caucl Pounds 
2.240 I a — r p 
127 Re é 25 4°14 
03.8 
- +4 s s Balz 1 Ma 
k 2 
2 Es I 
OO 090 
67 Poel & | I 0.897 g 
> o \ ST I s H r Ma 
Bert 2,770 116,05 
& K 17 7.318 
T 5. & H Pa 
\ { 5.4 s U 
\¢ 44 800 $44 20K 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS . ; 3 
r 7 P Ir é 21 P - 
é M S MBER I SS. “Virgi rom Ma $ 
: ° nome Poel & I 1A 8 600 
». Ap- tInclu e 
P PLANTATIONS 
) 7,08 ired at 180 pounds net to the bale or case.) 
I 0 Shipment Shipped 
<* : from to Pounds rotals. 
7 aan rpg 45a ST By t Ss. S. “Osakis” at New York 
4 ( "9 Jaeger & Co Singapore New York 72,000 
4 04 sca Chas. T. Wilson ¢ Inc Singapore New York 28,800 
L. Littlejohn & C Inc. Singapore New Yerk 22,400 
I & Kelly, In oese Singapore New York 81,924 
¢ s 7,06 arious ee ‘ Singapore New Yorl 83,536 
UNITED STATES CRUDE AND WASTE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1921 (BY MONTHS) 
Manicoba Totals 
and Matt Mis as oe 
Pla t aras Af ans Ce als Guayul Grosso Balata cellaneous Waste 1921 1920 
Jar Y 8 41 17 1,071 15,462 22,401 
Fe 7,9 a4 25 216 7 8.919 84 
Mar 2,24 794 7 2 345 14,797 33,998 
Ay 6,8 4 64 22¢ 7 17,566 24,957 
Ma 7 $7 40 186 41 10,999 28,666 
ne 49 203 13,801 15.606 
! - 25 189 11,940 17,487 
Aug 21 102 22 14,119 15,066 
7,99¢ ; 7 : 294 1,302 1,629 107,603 ...... 
14 66 66 394 7.072 336 1 é 
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Variou 
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PLANTATIONS—Continued 


for ry seas 

Ar R S 
Various 

\ B . 
Var s 

\ S 
ie ( 


I & ¢ I 
| I | stor ( 
Ir 
Poel ‘ I 
A I Ss 
Gene } ( 
Fires I R 
Cc 





J I & ( 
1A BD & 
D. I 
ar I Stiles & (€ 
- } ts faa 
R & T n¢ 
I I R Co. 


Ne s ( ation 
i R. H ( 
Vari 
\ 
Faste 2 ( 
Poel XC ] 
re R € 
Cc 
\ I Ss 
Poel & 
L. Litt x « 
The ‘ I \ 





AUGUST By the S 





Rubber Importers’ & 
Dealers’ Co., Inc 

Pacific Trading Corpor 
tion ¢ a. 

oe & 


Baird Rubber & 
C 


oO ae P 
H. Muehlstein & Co 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 
Thomas A. Desmond & 
F R. Henderson & Co.. 
William H. Stiles & Co 


Alden’s Succe 


Ajax Rubber ( Ir 


Meyer & 
red Stern 
Various 
Various 
Various 





s+ gal 
Singa 
Ss uy 
Singa 
Te 

P's 








re 





4242242 222 224 





ew Y 

Y 74,5 
York 
rl 56,000 
w Y 

Y $7 $ 

Vv $4 

Y 4 x) 

\ ‘ 

Ye 

Yor 817 

Yy 56 


’ 
Y 4 





v Yor 147,420 


198,000 





v York 44.204 
York 407,181 
vw Yor 77,7€ 
w York 50,220 
w Yor 27 000 
vw York 200 
Yor 200 
Ww rk 219,600 
‘ or 37.800 
Ww 900 


or ' 48,060 
56,520 


vw Ye 8,460 
W rk 67,320 
»w York 100,800 
w York 1,447,920 
w York 360,000 
copee Falls 127,768 

r 112.060 


Totals. 


923,220 


811,440 


309,960 





. R r Man 
T { 
I «& B Inc.. 
I ( Ir 
\ S 


Tr. Wilson Cc., Inc. 


P \ 
[ Gee & 
g ( 
Oi g In 
\ 
S 
Poel & Tr 
I L & ¢ T 
I I R € x i g 
C 
Wil ai S ( 
R I ( 
I } r { 
Vv “ 
S ‘ 
St ( 
Cc; 
I R. I ( 
I Li johr ( Inc 
\ I T stone Cc 
( ] Ss ( 


is 
SEPTEMBER ¢ B e 
Fred Stern & Co 
SEPTEMYER i € 


General 

Meyer 

Hood Rubber Co 

Erpf & Co., In 2 

Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co 
of New York 

& Kelly, Inc 

Jaeger & Co 


J. T. Johnstone & ¢ 
H. Muehlstein & ¢ 
Rubber & Trading 
liam H. Stiles & C 
Ajax Rubber Co., In 
American Trading C¢ 


Brandt’s Sons & 


Shipment 
from: 











a 
te ur 
ter at 
terdar 
‘Hag M 
2 re 


t 
219 
w 

“ 

> 





lacca 


Singapore 
Jelawan Deli 
Telok Neboeng Ne 


P’t Sw’t’nh’m New 


Colombo 


ou 


S. “City 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 


Sir 
Sir 


igapore 
x ore 
gapore 


ore 
apore 

ore 
apore 


hinped 
Shipped 





A.7.4 


Ne 


“Wolverine St 


yapore 


f Madras” 


Ne 
Ne 


4 > 
1 1‘ 80 
ert r 4,000 
vy York 5.000 
Vor 7 200 
vy Yor} 
vw York 7 
Yor 86.76 
v Yor! 47 0€&) 
w Yor! 41,280 
vw York 80.64 
Yorlk > My) 
w York ¢ 
te” at San Francisc 
Angeles 22,40 
at New York. 
vw York 632,160 
w York 96,320 
Watertown 79,200 
w York 51,66 


Ne 


to: 








New York 
New York 


New York 


Ne 
Ne 


Ne 


w Yor 


w York 


w York 


New York 


Ne 


Ne 
N 

Ne 
Ne 


w York 


w York 


w Yor! 
w York 
vw York 


93.6 
11% 72% 
115,72 
7S4 74 
54,740 
115,000 
504.4 
4 
44 
5 f 
48 
1 O00 
400 
0 > 
40 
) 
S22 44 
119,44 
7 anne 
i) 


117.900 
45 
40 
“80 64 
74 120 
< 
oT, 4) 
4.4 
626,220 
2 





216,540 


1,034,000 


43,560 
90,467 


185.040 
21 a4 
81,310 
000 
00 
316,800 
38.340 
53.540 


1,077,120 
1,229.58 
107 460 
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PLANTATIONS—Continuced 


PONTIANAK 


CENTRALS 


I 


AFRICANS 


GUTTA PERCHA 





shipment = 
I is Tot 
\ I s. S I es Castle N Ye 
I x ¢ | Sing Ne \ ) ¢ 
S 2 ( e Me ¥ ork 
l N \ k 0 
S . ss ( € Madras e Ne Yor 
L.. Littlejol xX { ly Sine t New York 5,8 
GUTTA SIAK 
\ 5. S$. “SB ( tle” at Ne \ 
\ S Ne York 
\ | ~ ( S Ne \ 
K I 
Sing re N Yor 7 
. ' Ss “] , eX \ 
S pore N Yor 0 
BALATA 
[atu t Ne \ 
M ( ‘ N \ 
{ ( N 
BR es N \ 
{ ( 
S N \ 
} Ne ) 
.. N Y 
i , New 1 
S s < Yi 
s SS kk t Ne \ 
R N \ ) 
S ss \i Ne \ 
| ( N \ 
( N \ 
. S | Nede N \ 
~ & ¢ ( N 4 
ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS 
s s fr the ( 
~ | “ 0 
S 0 
CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS 
NEW YORK 
IMPORTS 
| I P \ e 
Q r < 
\l 
( 7 6 é 
~ : > t I a > eee © > é 
: sare aa / 
P 0 
~ \ 7 5 
I g 768.7€ 6.811.8 79.870 
, | 7 5 > 19 
x ; 
Tota 7,070.4 $4,193 
ber s 7 ¢ 6 } g 
46.066 27.140 ¢ 194 x 
M 
i 2 $ g98 $5 $1 
7 8 R] 6.272 
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EXPORTS 



































1920 
MANUFACTURED — “ . — 
Pounds Value Pounds 
Automobile and other tires $2,766,891 
Bee GEE ccccccnccgesuce 8,208 
Belting, hose, and packing . 326,459 ‘ 
Rubber boots and shoes. pairs 40,240 370,261 154,269 
Soles and heels peseeees ‘ee 45,382 peneeas 
Druggists’ sundries ‘ Redaadt 134,316 
a Other rubber manufactures. . = 320,321 
als, manufactured.... $4,191,838 
Insul -d wire oeceseee $480,514 
UN MAN UFACTURED—free 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. 247,081 $25,620 316,284 
FOREIGN EXPORTS 
Crude er 35,700 $22,601 33,901 
Salata 27,700 675 2,200 
Guayule ve : a 1,666 1,083 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. 1,875 169 
Rubber manufactures ...... —— 225 
CREE ccecicsecse vececese 11,02 1,11 
MASSACHUSETTS 
IMPORTS 
UN MAN UFACTURED—/ree 
Crude rubber 
From England ........«. 28,547 
British East Indies 48,440 
Totals : . 76,987 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. 000 
Totals, unmanufactured, 76,987 9,000 
Rubber manufactures. dutiable . ‘ 
Rubber substitutes. ..dutiable = 61 
EXPORTS 
A UR ) 
le and ner es 1 
+} ) 
c. oad 
} se, and packing 925 
oots and shoes rs 9 
1 eels 111 
er an tures +1 
; ~ 
} I s, manuf ire ¢ 
\ 
ns te “ ** > 
Rubber scray 1 reclaimed 7 6 6 
7 
/ BUFFALO 
IMPORTS 
UNMAN AC RED—/reé 
( j rubber 
I ( 1 $ 1.624 
s , 4 $1 4 
ul scrap and reclaimed 87,01 3,068 158 
Tota inmanufactured 87 $3,201 69,782 
R fac es. dutiable $ 16 
j EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED 
Auton le and other tires 
i ler tubes eves 
Belting, hose, and packing 
Rubber boots and shoes. pair 16 024 
T res 
Totals, manufactur $171,706 
Insulated wire $5,063 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. 246,826 43,084 10,728 
FOREIGN EXPORTS 
Crude rubber ‘ 238,529 $71,867 542,183 
Jeluteng (Pontianak) 56,000 6,020 
PHILADELPHIA 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and other tires.. — , $132,356 
Inner tubes ° ° 5.906 
Belting, hese, and packing 30,882 
Rubber bcots and shoes. pairs 142 7) 8.432 
Druggists’ sundries =i , : 14,867 
Other rubber manufactures.. ‘ 1,501 
Totals, manufactured $185,764 
Insulated wire - $7,102 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. 39,040 2,342 


NEW ORLEANS 


IMPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED—free 
Crude rubber 








$1,483,807 
$478,384 





4 
$95,084 
$ ) 
$4,53¢ 
$18,912 

263 
11,74 
5,686 
53 
6,031 
48,033 














From Guatemala 2,190 $414 
Totals, unmanufactured. $414 


2,190 
Rubber manufactures.dutiable eaieae 











EXPORTS 





























July 
920 1921 
———_—— TR 
I ids Value F ounds Value 
MANUFA RED 
Automobile and s $3,904 
Inner tubes 247 
Belting, hose, and packing —_ 2,556 
Rubber boots and shoes. pair 5,297 15,906 19,720 
Soles and heels 236 
Druggists’ sundries 82 
Other rubber mz factures 278 
Totals, manufa d $27,023 
Insulated wire $1,582 
OHIO 
IMPORTS 
Rubber s and reclaimed 23,823 $1,123 ; 
Rubber n a res.dutial 58 $599 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and ot *S $14,566 $27,488 
Inner tubes 448 2,045 
Belting. se, 1 packing 58 
Other ubber 4 acu 62 46 
Totals, manufa | $17,076 $29,637 
Insulated $1,660 2 ; ; 
Rubber scraj é 40,119 $602 
SAN FRANCISCO 
IMPORTS 
I 4 R 
tr € 
Fy s Sett . $456,004 
ast It $s 867 4 ¢ 
) t 47¢ 696 
r 1 8 859,7 
Rubber 4 | + 975 
EXPORTS 
M 
Druegists’ s S 674 
Mt 2.108 
Insulate _ 77 $1349 
Rubt i 7 04 or 
FOREIGN EXPORTS 
R mat 
WASHINGTON 
IMPORTS 
| FACTUREL 
Crude er 
Fr ] 222,400 $80.464 
Tota fa 80,464 ; 
R er es.dut $88 $180 
EXPORTS 
May 
Auton l r ther s $ 2¢ $12,142 
Inner bes eee 047 
Belting, he nd acking )23 
Rubber 8 shces.pairs ; 
Druggists’ s s 09 28 
Other ‘ res 4,200 13 
Totals, n fi c $41,886 $16,223 
Insulate re S66 ‘ $492 
Rubber s R¢ 8 70,402 1,158 








Rubt 
Rubber manu facture.dutiable 


yer 





FOREIGN EXPORTS 


4,642 $575 

CHICAGO 

IMPORTS 
scrap and reclaimed 6,636 $1,532 es errere 
manufactures. dutiable 6,339 cibews $2,250 
Jutial 76,586 42,608 416,108 221,006 

MICHIGAN 

IMPORTS 

scrap and reclaimed. 


60,590 $1,686 
éeneauia 19 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER INTO THE UNITED STATES BY 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


Value 
$55,007 


33,103,804 


a UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 





eee , 4,776,200 £177,013 
falay States 5,755,90 575,85 4,528,000 180,491 
962,900 48,039 
1,609,400 60,662 


iements 


\ 
Indi 


1,402,700 55,999 
1,697,700 63,326 


169,900 6,697 
452,400 15,149 


14,600 


; 


19,300 "935 
15,641,400 £608,867 
1,060 


15,718,600 £609,927 
220,600 £26,885 
441 


2 160,80 


365,900 
18,200 


384,100 


AND FOREIGN 


30,300 


3,559,000 

7,300,600 

109 

19,671 
} 


101 


£6,59 
€ 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


[Three Months Ended March 








{ , - * —, 
oO 5 Lire? Quintais Lire 
Cr € gutt € 
Fr ies As $7 177 
c » A an ( s 8 
Grea Br 1 
WV erlar « $4 550 2,581 2 4 
D h East I es 726 
Belg Cor $ 
Re 7 S 
. 6,689 6,354,550 13,016 12,365 
Rut v 
Totals r S 71,20 2 65 
Ir a a a - 
i is . s ) n 9 
Rubber-coate : 2 
4 4 i 
T res ibes ~ 
Fr Fels 1 
; France 45 235 
t MA 5 7 ¢ 800 6 5 Sik a 
O er C nti s ; 
rf ires Q7 gi) * , 
s 22 70 459 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
India 
T 4 
S 284 5 <) 253 1,327,5 
St 7 1 | 
: 2.655 1,327,500 








India é 
Threa 368.90 ) gs. 
Sheets ing iT 8 6,800 5 141,. 
v 54? 587 4? 
3 ate 147 
14,700 
+ . | $ 5 175,40 7 16,000 
B $ s 8,9 1 0 
Othe ) 
Elast g 64,2 733,400 
Clot g 1 s 4 470.0 g “) ¢ 
Tires 
I \ ; 33 457 
Relg 1 A 2s 727 
Cze Slovakia 73 44 
37 299 
2 249 
3 9,942 
? 792! 
) 560 
: 107 
31 047.50 140 } 20,520.04 
1¢ 
7 sé 4 4] 
| 404 
72 ose | 
201 4 
1 7 
231 
Brazil or . 687 124 
Other countries. een 628 744 | 
Other rubber goods.... pice 2,377 4,432,200 3, 7,156,600 
Totals, manufactured $47,700 29,787,300 
Total, exports 32,894,500 31,214,4 
1 Ouintal equ Is 220.46 pounds. 


tals $0,193 (normal) 





THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP 
NEW YORK 


be rubber scrap market continues to be stagnant. There is no 


correct proportion of prices to grades in such sales as are 


effected, dealers frequently disregarding profits for the sake 
of liquidating their holdings. Practically all reclaimers are out 
of the market although there are small dealings in boots and 
shoes at 234 to 3 cents a pound delivered at reclaiming plants 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 


Prices subject to change without notice 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
shoe lb 74 @ 03% 
EASY gS 22 RE RE a SICH SPOS I A b 02%@ 
T ‘ * 02 z 
HARD RUBBE 
Battery jars, bl mpound a * 07 i 
) ! *12 @ 15 
INNER TUBES 
Com ur.ded 03%@ 
} 02 1 
MECHANICALS 
I ap, m1 _N Ib, *°024%@ 03 
N t "01%@ 02 
Heels b *024%@ 03 
H se-shre Ss b *02K%@ 03 
Hose r e n *.01 @ O1% 
* 01 @ 
M 5 *.01 @ 
Ib *044%@ .05 
‘ s * 07 @ .08 
4 b *05S%4,@ .06 
W s a I *07 @ 07% 
‘ * OF a 06% 
TIRES 
PNEUMATI 
\ t 1 
B lb * 01 a 02 
S P lb *02%@ 02% 
Vi I 
Se . ng eed b *01 @ 01% 
\ G. & < M W i Ss , *02%@ 
sOLID— 
( ee eT ee ee ee ee ee lb *02%@ 02% 
: I} @ 
ib *"01K@ 02 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS 
NEW YORK 





yales s ss made that date 1 declared 
Gg 2 \ g with the < The 49.3 
erag di s given by the Government for the 
< e hist y + eT 2 
| d s é i ible veather dit s 
2 et Spot middling upland grad n 
\ugust 26 advanced &5 points to 15 cents, continuing to rise till 
21.10 cents was quoted September 12, declining to 20.15 cents on 
September 24 
( CoT1 gypt tton is exceedingly strong partly 
sympathy with t \merican cotton market, but also owing 
cI ynditions Egypt. It is reported that a 
S S pil worm destruct and adverse weather has ired 


the growing crop 
1.11 ‘ 

Sakeliarides are 

32 


Medium grades of juoted from 35 to 38 cents 
i 


ippers 30 to 


ex duty, and 


grades have been practically 


eglected 
ARIZONA COTTON Arizona cotton has been hard to buy as 
holders believe they will be ybtain not less than 50 cents 
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later in the season. No. 2 grade is quoted at 40 cents, but prob 


ably could not be bought in quantity at that price 
MecHANICAL Ducks ANp Dritts. The demand is gradually 





increasing and prices are following the rise in raw cotton 


SHEETINGS he mills ar 


asking very high prices owing to the 
steady advance in raw cotton. They do not care to contract and 
prefer to sell stock goods only. Price are likely to rule high for 
some time 

Tire Faprics. The advance in cotton has stimulated some 
interest in fabric. Sales have been few and the total not of suffi- 
cient volume to improve the mill situation very much. The large 
tire companies are still drawing on their old contracts which have 
some time to run, but have reduced their specifications for the fall 
months. It is hoped that by spring all the high-priced cottons will 
have been worked up so that the market will be free of costly 
goods and legitimate tire manufacturers placed in a position to 
properly compete with the new comers 

The rate at which fabric is now being produced by the mills 
indicates an over production between 150 and 200 per cent which 
will necessitate diversion from tire fabric products to other tex- 
tiles 

During the last week of the month just passed, the market for 
tire fabrics developed considerable strength and prices advanced 
5 cents a pound on all grades. The strong position of the long- 
staple cotton market, due to the reported shortage of this crop, is 


+ 


the attributed cause 





TIRE 


FABRICS 
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NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
September 26, 1921 
Prices subject to change without notice 
BURLAPS 
PED £0i6066ee8eeesdneeeaseeateceereanes oes 
POPE 6 ccchcdveceesccencesesevedeos 100 yards 
SE MGERGE ccc cccecesececncescccvccceecoseseseuces 


QO BOUNCE oc ccc ccccccvcccccccccseccceseseceosesce 
GB=——=IGGUMEE ccc ccccccccccccccocccceecesecossoecece 


GE—="FIEGORGS ccccccccccccscccecesccecccoeccecesose 
Gt OGNS cc ccc ccccccccccecesesoesseesceesoecsoces 
GE—IO-GURES cccccccccccccccccccesececcecescesetose 


DRILLS 


Se, Bese onccccsccssetestasoccoesvesssss yard 
GOGRER SAGES ccccccccescsccsocensccecocscccssece 
Seeman S.SOSE cccccecseces eens isnt teneeene’ 
SRE BERGE ccc cccccccscssvescesescccsccoscsese 
SD BEN 6 ween dccccccceccesecsccencoccscessee 


DUCK 

CARRIAGE CLOTH 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck...........+.++ yard 
R-inch 1.74-yard ...cccccccccccccccccccessccccecce 


FEE BO BOGUMOS cccccccocecceececcecoccessovess 
72-imch 17.21-OUMCE ..ccccccccccccccccessccccccese 


MECHANICAL 


ck cececeehentsses deRbhess Ceeeneeeeennd pound 
BIA ccc ccccccescoscesecseseessococoecccsseses 


HOLLANDS, 40-INCH 
DEAD FINISH 


POEED 6066s nc cecccccctcncccecocecescecesssesesses ° 
(o BPP TTTOTITTTITITITITICT TTT Tee TTT 
LONSDALE 
\) —  DPPPrrrrrrerrrrrrrrirrrr Terr TTT r Totty. 
Colors, piece siniseisabiat Se huhe Gabic mnie chars oiaeice aa 
Conti! Gee WR, BOB vncteerecs canskackksaadonces 
GE cccccccccecoccsecroeccesesce Pm 
NAINSOOKS 
WRG ccce coccccccccccocecscescoece Coceccccovese 
FESR cccccccccecvesescccoessqesecees Scevcccccceses 


RAINCOAT FABRICS 


COTTON 
Mesbasien GO wi Gio cn cs ccctecsctesccccacsosees yard 
OP SD Gee onc etdddsngacasesensuseceeiecve 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan......... 
Bee GS DS Pec ccccwccccdeccesscevsocecescevasvces 
D Wile 06 66.450 sens ceccescnscecececeness 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black......... 
Ch I Gs ov cecccies 


Plaids GO & 4B... ccccccccccccccccccccccecesecoseoce 
Repp tS a ae eee ona: MP SEs SE RE “F 
Primte GO x 4B. cccccccscccccccceccccscoccccseccess 

GP BD Gk bce wndseccdeccansseussencoeses - 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES 


63-inch, 3% to 7% OUNCES.......cccceescesccees yord 
SS-GEE., BE Ob § GUE. ccccccccovcccvcccccccsenss 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) 
63-inch, 3% to 7 OUNCES. ......ceccercccecceess yard 
56-inch, 2 te 4 GUMSEB: cccccccccccccccccceccecceces 


SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 


GD we GE, BERGER, 00 c60sccecesecveccecccccescves 

4B w 4B, 2.BS-FOCE. cccccccccccccccescccccccccccess 

GE & GE, BEST ccccccoccccectccccsccccecesseus 

SD BS Ge, BA c oc ccccnccveesceecesosoccosesons 

GB a GE, BTS GENE. cc cccccvecccccccccoccsceccocece 
SILKS 


Camtem, SBPimcth occccccesccccceseccesscceseccs yard 
Seegee, BG4aM. cc cccccsscscscccceedccescccsovces 
STOCKINETTES 
SINGLE THREAD 


SS TD, GHEE, .ccecactcosesvessecacesoss pound 
Se cn ncdccttaecenkesdudcvenes apes 
Ge De, Gace st ccesncnsceeesenssccnsvese< 


4.30 @ 
4.50 @ 
4.35 @ 
400 @ 
6.25 @ 
6.35 @ 

@ 

¢@ 

@ 
21 @ 
2u%@ 
2442 @ 
23% @ 
29% @ 
20%, @ 
23 @ 
47 @ 
48% @ 
38 @ 
38 @ 
20 @ 
25 @ 
16% @ 
18% @ 

@ 
50 @ 
.42%@ 
53 @ 
.46%@ 
58 @ 
18 @ 
22 @ 

@ 

a 
60 @ 
10 @ 
14 @ 
26 @ 
.24”%@ 
.20 @ 
15 @ 

(a 

(@ 

@ 

a 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 
14%@ 
12%@ 
134% @ 
-12 v 
10K@ 
2914,@ 
45 @ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


21K 


TI 


™ 


oa 
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DOUBLE THREAD Sup_iMeD Leap. There has been a fair demand by consumers 
Zero Peeler. carded....... balwnawelntes pound a at 634 to 7% cents a pound 
er ee A a cccaecgueateesnenanestéen apes a bs : 

0 ed wir ich Deb eRe dn one eaes os = @ SutpHurR. Prices for commercial flour have ruled steady at 
TIRE FABRICS from $1.45 to $2.10 a hundred. 

a SuLPHUR CHLorIDE. Stocks are excessive and prices are low. 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed.............. pound $0.% 2 $0.95 Se pie : - ae 3 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed. .........-..seeeeeeees 8% @ 9 Tatc. There has been a steady market for both foreign and 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ee ae 75 @ 80 cial 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed. : pri ete sisi sei SRE 8 a © domestic grades. 

l4.ou ss 1 65 - ~ ‘ 1 
17%4-ounce Peelers. carded............+++.sssseees Wuitinc, There has been the average seasonal demand. The 

CORD market is amply stocked. 
15-ou F eypti cod gs «4 9 _ , . 
15-ounce Egyptian .. exees a a Ss Zixc Oxiwe. Tire manufacturers have been good buyers of 

BICYCLE zinc oxide the past month. The demand of users generally has 
8- y rican por 1 ..: 
shane ——- 84 ; improved and the outlook is reported to be promising 

CHAFER 
9%-onnce Sea Island. ; pound a 
9%-ounce Egyptian, carded... ies : “eeoen 909 @ .95 NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
9%-ounce Peeler, carded............... atadesrene 80 @ 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW YORK 

HE course of the market during the past month has pro- 
¥ ceeded with unchanged prices as a rule. In the case of 
lithopone, prices for the last quarter of the year were reduced 
one cent a pound for domestic. Persistent efforts are being 
made to reestablish the trade in German lithopone which is 
offered at 5 to 6 cents a pound. It is, however, of very unsatis- 
factory quality and said to be a by-product. Some consumers 
are importing lithopone of Belgian origin at prices and qualities 
equal to domestic. 

AnmIneE Ort. Stocks are abundant and business dull at 
prices ranging from 18 to 20 cents a pound. 

Barytres. The call is routine at $23.00 a ton. German barytes 
somewhat inferior quality is being imported. 


Benzo... The supply continues limited due to stoppage of 
the coke industry. The demand is brisk for both export and 
domestic use, and difficult to fill satisfactorily 


CADMIUM SULPHIDE. Prices range from $i.25 to $1.50 a 


pound. 
wel-sustained de- 


BIsuLPHIDE. An improved and 


mand has developed from the rubber trade. 


CARBON 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. Consumers’ business has been mod- 
erate and supplies abundant. 

CutIna Criay. The market for both imported and domestic 
grades has been fairly active at steady prices 

Dry Cotors. Market conditions have continued rather quiet, 
with prices at producers’ low levels 
has been brisk at 


Gas BLAcK. 3usiness from the rubber trade 


times during the month with steady call from other consumers 
and totaling a good demand. 

LAMPBLACK. It is reported that the Treasury Department 
may list lampblack under dye embargo as a controllable commod- 
ity under the dye and chemical section of the Customs Division 
of the Department. Domestic producers have called attention to 
the fact that while their product is not a coal-tar derivative, it is 
almost entirely produced by burning anthracene and creosote, 
which are recognized coal-tar products 

LitHarce. The demand continues subnormal, although a slight 
nprovement is in progress. 
LitHopone. A price cut of one cent a pound was made by the 
leading producers nearly a month ago to meet foreign competition. 
This, it is hoped, wili induce consumers to place quarterly con- 

cts very soon. The demand is fair, but not sufficient to war- 

t full capacity production 


SOLVENT NApPHTHA. The routine market of the past month is 


showing some improvement. 


September 26, 1921 


Prices subject to change without notice 





Accelerene (f. o. b. English port)... sake - 13s. @ 
a a errr ee A ju nes cen un $0.50 @ 

iene ncaa sake , niece ae 75 @ 

Aldehyde ammonia crystal } 95 @ 1.00 
Aniline oil (f. o. b. fact 18 @ 26 

FE xcellerex se ) 55 1 65 

Formaldehyde aniline lk a 

Hexamethylene tetraimine ald ; ..lb 75 @ .80 

Lead oleate (400 Ib. bbls. factory) ‘ il 16 @ 

. eerrre hears ‘ . ld, @ 

i, 2 aadwaawee's =e “i ; lb. 134%@ 

Paradin Seu ; lb a 

Paraphenylene diamine . Ss @ 

Thiocarbanilide .....cccccccccscecs . lb 55 @ 60 
ulcocene It @ 

BH BE QGievcccvcces Ib @ 


ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC 


Lead, dry red BR oe ne eT . fb. 10 @ 
OO ae eo lb. a 
sublimed white oe ene sed esses ceneeeeseesie lb. a 
rr eee See. |... cxeéneestnuses 1b. 064% @ 

Cie CE concn cecckdod weet endl ue Gente bees aenied Ib. 02% @ 

Litharge, domestic ionpeeaemideaenees uae er 08%@ 

MEOTESE 2c cccccces eniieskeapnneekeunun 17 @ 
sublimed ....ccces se teucons oeee ll @ 

Magnesium, carbonate, light.. ‘ ens oor | 07 @ .10 

SO er eee lb 27 @ .30 
ee ee ere eee lb, 50 @ 
medium light Serer ore. | .25 


calcined heavy (bbl.) 





ACIDS 
Acetic 28 per cent.... —e bike naowhie lb 02%:@ .03 

glacial, 99 per cent ia Cacia ae b. 19 @ 10% 
Cresylic (97% straw color, drums)................gal. 80 @ 

(SSH GROR, GEMS). sc ccccccces as — 4 75 @ 
Muriatic, 20 degrees : : seagnaenne lb. 01%@ .02 
Nitric, 36 degrees jaewwen : ssi enere a eee 54@ 06% 
sulphuric, 66 degrees senee -ton 18.00 @20.00 

ALKALIES 
Caustic soda lb .03 a 04% 
ED OO, BID ho 6600 60500004 56560000 5benceude cwt 2.10 @ 2.15 
COLORS 
Black 
Bone, powdered 4 064%@ .08% 
( bon black (sacks, factor b, 10%@ .20 
EE. cccncettsebewes seeddeonssedneas -. @ 
Dipped go ds } 1.0 a 
Droy 74@ .16 
Ivorv black 15 @ 45 
ampblack ....... lt 17 @ .A5 
Micronex at dal ate ‘ - . a es lb. cin =. 
Oil soluble aniline ppsals Chnuanenes — 35 @ 
Rubber biacl , pacidednn nOeeshene Ib, 10 @ «16 
Rubber makers’ non-flying black 3 l @ 
Blue 
t 27 i 35 
{ ie one caneseounane it 1.00 @ 
Prussian , Ka 4 1b. 50 @ 
Rubber makers’ blue ib @ 
Ultramarine .......00: It 146 @ .35 
Brown 
Te GHEE. cicccscecd neds banesesnnorocensensnes 1b. .04 > .05 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt... eee * 06 @ 07 
Sienna, Italian, raw (tan color a 
Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt........... ere. | OSA@ .07 
Vandyke ' oer lb 4 @ .05 
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COLORS—Continued 


Vi 
W 
\ e 
Ye 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
A r 
An 
As 
Baryte c - arloads 
ff lor arloads) 


niform floated (carloads). 











4 T 39 B ee t 
47 Carrara an § POOP CTT TT TY TTT ETT TCT TTT ton 18.00 @ 
i ( k, pre extra light (f. o. b, factory)... ./b. 034%@ .04% P 
? heavy (f. o. b. factory)... .Jb 02%@ 03% . 
50 ? CI ED. uscnseetesesonessésconcesadanes ton 22.00 @35.00 
i ee TESS occcecccocicessouesés ton 2.00 @32.00 . 
Ri 
TMCSTIC cc ccc cescesecesesseseeceseses ton 1 
l ) .ton 16.00 @24.00 SI 
t 03% @ ; 
. SOL 
ORCMENNG ons ecdidecreccoussesseeces lb. 2%@ 
ss fr ee ee ton 60.00 @ % 
UD 442k ccccadcercerevaneswenss ton 65.00 @ 
( g lb, 30) 6©@ =«C«AD Cc 
ib. 156 @ HW p 
BTAGE cocvcceccceccesecseseesseseceseses lb, v9 v 15 M 
RSPGDRS, TE ccveccsvvcccesevessesscesoeseseces lb 10 G@ 
PPT TTTT TT TT eccscoesctt 05 @ N 
( glass FF Be Povccoccececosescceoecesese Ib. @ 
¢ ton 60.00 @ ' T 
ton 65.00 @ Tt 
, L D sdk svescscesennansevans lb. is @ x 
SRG, BOWIE 5 vic nxnsceaccxteccen lb. i ; 
é *he e mL ? 
, Pumice st powdere , 0 >» .08 7 
j Rotten stone, powdered.........cecceccccecces 02%@ 04% 
R b. 2 
' | oc 
SEICA, GLUITEIMUTT fee ee eee ee eee ewww ee eeeeeee Fon é } 00 ; 
er 00 
I ton a “) 7 
Ss . Sa blest cat 5 ras 5 ealwak-ecsaaeied Ib. 23 @ (Sar 
Ss re r s ton 0 z 8 
Stas de is wt. 08 
; MP6 eee icseseceeseose cut. ¢ 
Ta ‘ Ss s ¢ nN 00 ( 
Ter oseccocsces ton 22 i 25 
t at am or rose (factory ton 
TY) «ccccevecvesecessessesesesss ton 
Tyre-l . .ton i 
, Wh REDD cccccecccccccecececessetooeseosees cwt. 15.00 @18.00 
) cwt. ¢ 2 75 i 
| cwt 1.05 >» 1.10 t 
) s ton ) ; 
, $ cwt 160 @ 2. ' 
. ct 1.20 @ 1.35 
, ( ton 13.00 @15.00 : 
» € e ton @ 
WwW Dp, rte t a 
XX i 
€ ; ’ @ 
W ton ) @40.00 
- 
MINERAL RUBBER 
r ] ton ? 
ry ton a 
( ( ..ton 7¢ ) 2 
s f r --ton 50.00 @ 
; PD. + tnd cheeekeee ene -ton 52.0 @ 
S H f ir ton OO 245.00 
07 5 S hydr r ton 4) 40.00 
M. P ton 5 @55.00 
fact ton 57 1 
M. P tory ton 40.00 @ 
10 ta Ty tor 5.00 z 
, 00 >65.00 
rs M, k ton a 
‘ M i ry tor ? 
M. R € l. factory tor @ 
Qs M. R fa r ton 00 @ 
7 07 M. f OO err ton 52.50 @ 
. meen Ce. §. BbORy) xs ccvcvvewcncdcessaxens ton 50.00 @ 
2 : ton 45.00 @ 
N occcoceel 40.00 @ 
? ~ Mi R r\ ton 64.50 7 
1.50 
OILs 
? Ave . 14 @ . 
. Castor, N 7 % PF eC heetheeen eereeekeee ened Ib. 11 @q Fy 
N 3, 1 FP vencesséncccseveossccovesaned 1b. I%@ 7? 
. 4 fan 
( 4 09%@ Ce 
ga 1.11 @ ie 
r ( lb 10% @ ween 
Glycerine 8 per n lb 144%@ 15 : 
NG. 00 065bb000d cx. cthh Ceneeteveoncosencassee gal. 25 @ .27 B = 
Lins t ga 77 @ = 
ga 68 rT 
| DED «6.0.66. 660406.09:5066400-60000008s0R52 gal. @ ' 
oon li . lb. @ ' = 
t . . ( 
a. L , 07%@ . 
? .) Pe it Is 09% @ 4 ort 
d 9 Pe latum, standar 1b. oO @ M: 
aoe on Ph CE ..cccecnccndeceunegessounedatd wean Ib. 10 @ .12 Tam; 
Pine, steam dis Di edie he pbidepecdarweineadidentee gal 1.00 » 1.35 Pl 
Rapeseed RE eer ere ee .gal, 85 @ Vera 
ton 0 ? gal oo ? Puert 
ton » ? Rosin eS Se ere ee) SPS ..gal 40 @ 44 
ED - sccc douse kes cbeeunveguneseceeeaness gal 35 @ .60 Ci 
ton BO GEE sc canvocesvncveccdccsaucetenseeeseasees lb 08K%@ g 
to gal @ .35 Y ork 
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RESINS AND PITCHES SUBSTITUTES 
Cantella gum lb. $0.5 a wee wc: n% aie he é 
aa on fone. eee lb. 09 @ .13 eon 11 @ 1S 
Eee ,tb. 09 @ 13 Brow n factice ew ‘lb. 07 @ "14 
om, ee ‘bbE 1000 11S Rubber factice Jb. eee 
hite factice lb. O08 z IS% 
,., , Pine retort bbl. l Paragol, soft and medium.............2.eeseeeee. cwt. 681 @ 
: Burgundy 4 ae hard cut. 681 @ 
pine PD ceiichaedeews oes ad scenes ekeowniat Ib. 034@ VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
pont Lf 0 G black hyposulphite (black hypo ee ve 40 @ 
Ros K (bbl 280 Ibs. 6.25 e mineral, domest set lb. 1 a 3 
straine s 80 /bs. 5.8 t r chlor s «lb. .20 @ 
> ¢ “ Ib 0 @ (drur ; 1b. 08 @ 
: Cann Sulphur, flour, Brooklyr and (carloads) cwt. @ 
SOLVENTS Brooklyn brand (less carload)... - Cwt. @ 
e 98.9 t drums [6.62 Ibs. per gal.])..4b.  .12%@ .13% Bergenport brand (bbis.)........ cw. 255 @ 
Ben 0% r {7.21 lbs, per gal.) ‘ gal 25 @ 31 pe: op deeded Cw. 4309 @ 
sain eee os gal. 27 @ 5 , . i . ~~ : S ses 
c [10.81 Ibs. per gal.])..../b. 06%@ .07% ; bags re - ae 
. s [13.28 lbs. per gal.])../b. 114@ supe e (carsoads . oo 
I ene (factory) ee gal. 1.00 i (Ss so ( \ . ags D 2.90 
M gasoline (steel bbls.) ee Se gal 24 @ 
73@76 degrees (steel bbls.) gal. 2 WAXES 
68@70 degrees (steel bbls.) gal a Wax, beeswax, mmercial lb. 55 @ 
Naphtha, V. M. & P. (steel bbis.)........ gal 23 @ ceresine, «lb. 2 @ 
solvent (drums extra) gal. 28 1 carnauba . lb. 146 @ 
Toluol » (7.21 lbs. per gal gal. 28 @ .34 Montan lb. .07 @ 
Turpentir spirits gal. 78 @ zokerite, black lb, 5 @ 
wood , gal. 75 @ green Ab. 5 @ 
Xylol, pure (7.21 Ibs. per gal gal 40 @ .43 araffine It 034@ 08 
mir ercia gal 28 @ 35 sweet wax lb. 12 @ 


OCEAN RATES FROM NEW YORK ON TIRES, TUBES, MECHANICAL GOODS, CLOTHING, 
SUNDRIES’ 


(Same rates apply from other Atlantic ports where 





service is available.) 
Rates 
— ——__ - —— 
( a Por Cu. Ft 100 Ibs, 
AFRICA 
Arrica, East Coast— 
- ° *$26.00 
nding charges $0.30 per 
*30.40 
4 
s ¢ “ 
*31.00 
rH AST on 
lri *22.00 
> TH ( As 
See TT cncdactevcecacceesee *23.60 
Capetowr *23.00 
East Lor 4.21 
Port Natal *24.80 
West Coast— 
Accra-Lag 
Second *30.00 
Burutt 
Dakar | *28.00 
Freeto 
Boma *32.00 
Mata . 
ASIA 
Cu 
Hongkong #2300 
Shanghai 
InpIa— 
All direct | s *21.00 
Madras *23.00 
Rang 
TAPA 
All dir rts *23 
TAVA 
41) rts 21.00 
Ma HUR 
Jalr *24.00 
Fu 
lanila *23.00 
Straits St ME 
Singapore y *21.00 
Beyrout *24.00 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Costa Rica 
Port Lin $.64 1.31 
MEXxIco 
Tampico 52% 1.05 
Plus 2%c. pe ) Ibs. bar dues 
era Cruz ) 52 1.05 
Puerto Mexi { 
‘Compiled by Austin Baldwin & Co., Inc., for- 
gn freight yntractors, 44 Whitehall st., New 


rk, N 


AND DRUGGISTS’ 


Rates 
Country and Port Cu. Ft 100 Ibs, 
PANAMA 
Colon .64 
Plus $1 per ton transtf« g 
Panama . ‘ 74 
*lus $1 pe transfe 2 
SALVADOR 
La Libertad 7 1.42 
EUROPE 
sELGIUM 
Antwerp .. Stnene 3 75 
BritisH Istes 
All ports 4 85 
Except rubber belting 5 1.00 
Canary IsLanps 
Las Palmas F 0 
DEN MARK x 
Copenhagen 5 1.00 
ESTHONIA 
Reval : 7 .50 
FINLAND— i 
Helsingfors 7 50 
FRANCE— - 
All Atlantic ports : 4 75 
Marseilles ; oscil , *20.00 
GERMANY— 
Hamburg } nae ee a Q 
Bremen ak 
Danzig 5 90 
GREECE 
All ports *22.00 
HoLlLanbD : 5 
Rotterdam 40 75 
Amsterdam . ‘ + 75 
ITaLy— 
Direct ports 5 
Fiume } 
Trieste *26.0 
Ve nice 
NORWAY 
All ports .. 55 1.00 
PoRTUGAL 
Lisbon *20.00 
Oporto *25.00 
RuMANIA— a 
All ports .. *25.00 
SPAIN 
All ports *20.00 
Gibraltar ..... 6 1.20 
SwEeDEN— 
Malmo6 ) - _ 
Stockholm f ***" . ~~ 
Gothenburg 1.90 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA- 
Buenos Aires *20.00 
; *27.50 


Rosario 








Country and Port Cu. Ft. 
BrRazit 
Rio de Janeir 
Santos 
Bahia .. 
Pernambuco 
CHILE— 
All ports ...... , 74 
CoLomBIA 
Cartagena 
Puerto Colombia 51 
Santa Marta 
Plus government charges 
Buenaventura 
(via direct steamer) 1.03 
(via transshipment 98 
EcuapDor 
Guayaquil 
(via direct steamer 
(via transshipment) 
PER 
Callao ) - 
Mollendo f 4 
URUGUAY 
Montevide 
VENEZUELA 
La Guayra 4 


Plus 4c per 100 kilos landing charge, 


plus 40% surcharge. 


OCEANIA 
AUSTRAL 
All ports 
New Z AN 
All port 
WEST INDIES 
PERMUDA 
Hamilton 7 
Grenada 
St. Croix 50 
St. Thomas 
St. Kitts 
Port of Spain 4 
47 
s. Cuban wharfage 
g charges 
59 
surcharge , 
JAMAICA 
Kingston te 
Porto Rico 
All ports ... 31 


San Juan landing charge Ic per ft., 
or 24%4c per 100 lbs. additional. 
Santo Domine 
Santo Doming 


51 


*Rate figured on ton of 40 cubic f 


Ibs. 


Teet 





- 
100 Ibs. 


*20.00 


65 


91 


r 2,240 
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